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It was only forty years ago that Carlyle under- 
took the “ Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris,” 
his characteristically crossgrained and lugubrious 
chronicle of which has recently done duty as a 
magazine leader. He traveled from London to 
Paris and back, was away from home about a 
week altogether, and ends his tale of woe in this 
strain: *‘Am home safe—scarce credible !—and 
have as it were slept ever since. Oh, the joy of 
being home again, home and silent !” 

In the month 
of January of 
this present year | 
of grace a cara- 
van of 120 men 
and women made 
an excursion (in 
no wise futile) 
from New York 
to San Francisco 
and back, twice 
crossing this en- 
tire continent 
with all its 
prairies, deserts, 


mountains, Triv- 
ers, woods and 
city wilder- 
nesses, from 
ocean to ocean, 
traveling in all 


8,676 miles, in 
twenty-five days. 
Strange as it 
may appear, the 
hard-worked 
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This trip was memorable, and deserves to be 
put on record, for several reasons. It represents 
the acme of modern railway travel, and shows 
what the finest train in the world is like. It af- 
fords a bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of our great 
country, with its salient features and contrasts 
gathered into one focus. It gives a glimpse of 
the actual Great West of to-day, with which to 
replace the impression, still lingering in some 
civilized minds, of that wild country portrayed, 
for instance, in 
Jules Verne’s 
fascinating ex- 
travaganzZa, 
“Around the 
World in Eighty 
Days.” It 
stretched a 
double band of 
human friend- 
ships across the 
continent. And, 
finally, it mark- 
ed the first an- 
nual convention 
of the Interna- 
tional League of 
Press Clubs. 

T he develop- 
ment and execu- 
tion of the 
mighty plan of 
campaign involv- 
ed in this con- 
vention was real- 
ly a stupendous 








newspaper men —= achievement. Its 
and women of complete suc- 
F . MR. T. J. KEENAN, JR., EDITOR OF THE PITTSBURGH ‘‘ PRESS,” FIRST ] 

whom this PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PRESS CLUBS, cess, no doubt, 
mighty caravan depended upon 


was composed went mainly in search of rest and 
recreation ; and, stranger still, they enjoved these 
blessings in uninterrupted profusion all along the 
line. The phrase “‘all along the line” is pecul- 
iarly expressive here, because, although traversing 
a score of States and Territories, and over a dozen 
different railway systems, the effect to the excur- 
sionists, living uboard the same train throughout 
the entire trip, with ‘‘ all the comforts of home,” 
was that of one single, straight, smooth and level 
track all the way from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and another, further to the south, all the 
way back. 


the efficiency and good will of many high officials 
in various capacities, and might have been (though 
it was not) marred by the shortcoming of any one 
of a thousand minor functionaries. But the gen- 
eralissimo, the actual organizer and executive 
head, the one person, if any, to be singled out for 
unanimaus recognition and praise, is Mr. T. J. 
Keenan, Jr., editor of the Pittsburgh Press, and 
first President of the International League of 
Press Clubs. Yes, we are all free to acknowledge 


that it was the most unassuming gentleman of 
the party to whose unfailing tact and tireless 
energy everyone owed the personal comfort, the 
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GLIMPSES OF BOUDOIR, DINING CAR, AND SMOKING ROOM. 


perfect ease of mind, that made this grand trip 
remarkable. 

The distinguished company of delegates and in- 
vited guests need not be invidiously catalogued in 
this summary chronicle. Suffice it to say that 
each of the fifty-two delegates represented fifty 
members of the club to which he or she 
belonged, or collectively a total of 2,600 
journalistic workers, from twenty-two 
press clubs in as many different cities. 
Mr. Charles W. Price, editor of the Z/ec- 
trical Review, delegate from the New 
York Press Club, and Secretary and 

Treasurer of the International 
League, insured at the outset 
the perfection of the railroad 
arrangements by placing them 
under the efficient control of 
Mr. M. C. Roach, General East- 
ern Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central Railroad; Mr. 
J.C. Yager, Eastern Division 





INTERIOR OF A SLEEPING CAR, 


Superintendent of the Wagner 
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WOMAN’S BUILDING, FOR THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


Palace Car Company; and Mr. W. B. Jerome, 
General Western Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central. 

So it befell that at 10:20 o’clock on the snowy 
morning of January 6th our party embarked at 
the Grand Central Depot, New York city, upon 
the heaviest solid vestibuled train that ever made 
the round trip between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. This train was indeed a triumph on 
wheels, one of the modern wonders of the world. 
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OMAHA ‘‘ BEE” BUILDING. 


Those who were in a position to make compari- 
sons conceded that it surpassed the one which 
had but lately conveyed President Harrison on 
his excursion to the Pacific coast. It was com- 
posed of six cars, placed in the following order : 
the buffet smoking car No. 655, followed by the 
two sleepers Westmoreland and Windermere, the 
dining car in the middle of the train, and the two 
stateroom cars Raeburn and Magenta in the rear. 
The whole train was heated by steam, lighted by 
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gas, and supplied 
with hot and cold 
water. The cars 
were upholstered 
with silk damask to 
correspond with the 
woodwork, seats, 
ete., with a frieze of 
plush to match. 
The staterooms were 
so arranged that at 
a moment's notice 
they could be thrown 
en suite. The din- 
ing car was a minia- 
ture Delmonico’s, in 
which thirty persons 
at a time could be 
luxuriously served. 
By removing the 
tables, it could be— 
and frequently was, 
during the trip— 
converted into a 
cozy entertainment 
hall. The _ buffet 
smoker was the ‘‘ re- 
servation ” to which 
the gentlemen re- 
sorted in their hours 
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of ease, and was in- 
timately associated 
with the purely 
pleasure part of the 
trip. If anything 
can be imagined as 
wanting in its equip- 
ment, it is a phono- 
graph, to preserve 
the stories, debates 
and ‘* good things” 
uttered here in so- 
cial session by the 
newspaper men, 
** not necessarily for 
publication, but as 
a guarantee of good 
faith” and good- 
fellowship. There 
were likewise bath- 
rooms, a barber’s 
shop, card tables, 
and a writing desk 
—this latter rarely 
occupied, it being 
the very thing most 
of the party were 
traveling to escape. 
Those who, from 
force of habit, felt 


Kr 


that they must record something, dictated to a 
stenographer, and the typewriter did the rest. 
The ladies had exquisite little salons and bou- 
doirs in the Magenta and Raeburn. 

In this account of our splendid caravan train, 
too, its “crew” of attendants and their outfit 
certainly deserve honorable mention. These were 
twenty in number, including conductor, steward, 
four cooks, five waiters, six porters, a baggage- 
man, etc. They wore a handsome uniform ; and 
the constant immaculate neatness of the kitchen 
personnel was a matter of wonderment to us until 
we learned incidentally that 500 aprons, 500 jack- 
ets and 200 cooks’ caps had been brought along 
from New York. This led to further statistical 
revelations, such as, for instance, an equipment 
of 1,000 sheets, 1,000 pillow slips, 2,500 hand tow- 
els, 500 barber towels, 50 glass towels, 500 table- 
cloths, 1,500 napkins, 650 doylies, etc. 

Reckoning on the basis of the above figures, we 
estimated that the entire trip, everything included, 
must cost something like $50,000. Now that it 
is over, we cannot doubt that it reached that sum 
-—and we are equally sure it was worth it. 

Speeding northward along the icebound Hud- 
son, then due west through the Mohawk valley 
and central New York, our first brief day is 
spent in getting ‘‘settled down” to life in the 
flying hotel which is to be our home for the next 
three or four weeks. We retire to rest at Buffalo, 
sleep through Ohio, awaken and breakfast the 
next morning in Indiana, and at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon arrive in Chicago. Nearly a thousand 
miles on our pilgrimage, and left home only yes- 
terday ! 

We came, we saw—and Chicago conquered. 
Not that we had brought any World’s Fair ran- 
cors with us from New York. We were long 
since resigned on that subject. But when our 
train was drawn out to the Jackson Park grounds 
and we saw the colossal works already under way 
for the coming Universal Exposition—when we 
saw how stately and vast and appallingly ener- 
getic an American metropolis was the Chicago of 
1892, resignation gave place to satisfaction, and 
satisfaction to enthusiastic pride. The Colum- 
bian World’s Fair will be worthy of Chicago, of 
the United States, of the American people. 

Here are 664 acres of ground, with a frontage 
of a mile and a half on blue Lake Michigan ; 
and over all this broad area floors are being laid, 
columns erected, skeleton facades and domes ris- 
ing as if by magic, under the hands of 4,000 
skilled laborers. With pardonable exultation we 
observed that the one structure in a state of com- 
pletion sufficient to exhibit the beauty of its pro- 
portions and design was the Woman’s Building, 
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designed by Miss Hayden, of Boston, and destined 
to be one of the prominent features of the great 
fair. 

After the visit to the World’s Fair grounds— 
whither the press people had been conducted in a 
special local train, under the direction of a dele- 
gation headed by Major Moses P. Handy, which 
had come out to meet us before we reached Chi- 
cago—Editor Scott of the Herald did us the hon- 
ors of his establishment. This latter is one of the 
most sumptuous and perfectly equipped news- 
paper homes in the world ; and the enthusiasm 
which its inspection aroused among the repre- 
sentatives of the Herald’s Eastern contemporaries 
was propitious for the subsequent speechifying at 
the Press Club. It was here at Chicago, by the 
way, that our caravan crossed the oratorical Ru- 
bicon. Thenceforward, all the way out to Cali- 
fornia and back, speeches were about as frequent 
as mealtimes. Town delegations, representatives 
of the press, mayors, local board-of-trade commit» 
tees, ‘‘silver-tongued” speakers, oldest inhabit- 
ants, and prominent citizens in various capacities, 
all had their hospitable and complimentary say. 
The scene of these amiable discourses was some- 
times the place where we were being entertained, 
and sometimes in our reception parlors aboard the 
train, where we listened and responded at sixty 
miles an hour. There was, naturally, less spice 
of variety in these responses than in the ‘“few re- 
marks” that called them forth. Certain=stock 
phrases and formulas and glittering gener@lities, 
prepared by members of our party at an early 
stage of the journey, were, I fear, warmed up and 
served over and over again ; but they had the ad- 
vantage of being ready at a moment’s notice, and 
seemed to go off well. 

Our stop in Chicago was just eight hours long. 
We left at 11 o’clock in the evening, via the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway, for Omaha—a 
500-mile run, which was accomplished by 2 P. m. 
the next day. Our Omaha sojourn, with Con- 
gressman Rosewater as host, was a repetition of 
that of the preceding day at Chicago—minus the 
World’s Fair. The newspaper visit was to the 
imposing Bee building, a fin-de-siécle landmark 
of the Nebraska metropolis. Omaha marks the 
eastern terminus of that historic pioneer of trans- 
continental iron highways, the Union Pacific 
Railroad system, and will always seem, to old tray- 
elers, the true beginning of the California trip. I 
remember this place twelve years ago as a raw, 
overgrown, ill-paved and motley-looking frontier 
town. Now it is a flourishing, stately city. 

Another all-night journey, and a very rapid 
run—sometimes at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour—brings us to Denver, at eleven o’clock in 
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the forenoon of our fourth day. Colorado’s cap- 
ital, throned on the “‘ lifted lands,” and guarded 
' by the eternal Rockies, seems very much the same 
Denver as before—only more so. That is to say, 
the enterprise and public spirit of its citizens has 
already realized some of its ambitious dreams. It 
looks like a city of quick and easy fortunes. Its 
theatres and public buildings are handsome, some- 
times even lavish in their richness. The archi- 
tecture, both of stores and of residences, while 
often showy and on a magnificent scale, is gen- 
erally commonplace. 

That same night, after the theatre, we resumed 
our journey through the Rocky Mountains, now 
awful and sublime in their wintry ermine. We 
stopped early in the morning at Royal Gorge, for 
photographs, and again at noon, in Leadville, for 
some novel sensations peculiar to the local clime. 
These consisted of a sleigh ride out to Glenwood 
Springs, where some of the party tried the an- 
tithesis of a swim in the hot pool, at a natural 
temperature of above eighty degrees, with a snow 
blizzard raging round about. At eight o’clock 
P., M. we resumed the journey to Salt Lake City, 
changing at Grand Junction to the Rio Grande 
Western Railway, and arriving in the Mormon 
Mecca at ten the next morning. 


Salt Lake City gave us a cordial (and full- 
dress) reception, which made the place seem 
more—familiar than ever to those of us who had 


been there before. With a population of 55,000, 
with the new Mormon Temple, the splendid ho- 
tels, business blocks and theatres, and the broad 
avenues, planned by Brigham Young, now lined 
with rich and tasteful residences, Salt Lake City 
has taken on a look of inviting prosperity which, 
combined with its strange and romantic surround- 
ings, to say nothing of its history, invests it with 
an interest quite unique. This history here un- 
derlies all business and social life. It is conspic- 
uously in evidence in the architecture, dominated 
by the old tortoise-backed Tabernacle and the 
new $5,000,000 Temple of white granite, begun 
in 1853, and not yet finished. That weird sheet 
of water, the Great Salt Lake, or American Dead 
Sea, lying to the west of this Zion of the Latter 
Day Saints, at the bottom of a valley singularly 
like that of the Jordan in Palestine, attracted our 
tourists, as it must attract all passers-by on the 
great transcontinental highway. We looked up 
our old friends, the G s, a typical Mormon 
family of countless offspring, and found them 
scattered, the girls partially married and the boys 
excessively so, all prosperous and presumably 
happy. In the evening, at the entertainment 
tendered us in the Knutsford Hotel parlors, we 
exchanged greetings with many of Utah’s distin- 
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guished sons; and Mr. George Cannon, the Mor- 
mon champion, deplored the existing dissensions 
between his people and the Gentiles. 

It was midnight when we steamed away from 
Salt Lake City, through Ogden, and into the 
wild, wintry desolation of the Wasatch. Our 
gallant train was now back on the main line 
of the Union Pacific, and all the next day we 
were bowling across the Bad Lands of Nevada, 
or threading frightful gorges, or wriggling up 
and down and across the mountain chains—but 
all the time making headway for the Golden 
Gate. This was the last great stage of our west- 
ward journey—the 900-mile stretch between Og- 
den and San Francisco. Railroad caravan life 
had not grown monotonous—on the contrary, we 
were becoming daily more attached to our rolling 
home. Now that we had struck the lava beds 
and sagebrush wilds, we were temporarily secure 
from certain ennuis of crowded civilization. 
Here, the miners and Indians let us pass with- 


FRUIT ARCHITECTURE AT A CITRUS FAIR. 
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out delegations and speechmaking ; and whole 
days went by without a single Kodak being 
snapped at us. This was indeed a relief to our 
feminine nerves. At many of the impromptu 
receptions along the route our equanimity was 
disturbed by the consciousness that, at the most 
inopportune moments, half a dozen amateur (girl) 
photographers were “ pressing the button,” and 
would subsequently ‘‘do the rest,” with the po- 
tentiality of flooding the country with alleged 
portraits of ourselves that would terrify any be- 
holder. 

It was on the morning of Wednesday, January 
13th—just one week after leaving New York—that 
we made our California début in the picturesque 
agricultural town of Auburn, the capital of Placer 
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County. A citrus fair was in progress. The 
town was en féte, and the strains of a brass 
band thrilled our American hearts. Coming as 
we did from winter’s snowy and glacial strong- 
holds, the balmy air and blooming flowers and 
waving palms of this Far Western Italy seemed 
like an awakening in fairyland. We visited the 
citrus fair, touched, tasted and handled some of 
those abnormally large and luscious fruits that 
one reads about with wonder tinged with skepti- 
cism. When, after breakfast, we departed from 
Auburn, it was with a cordial regret quite dis- 
proportionate to our short acquaintance. 

Scenery, vegetation, sunlight and balmy tem- 
perature—all proclaimed the Italy of the Ameri- 
can Continent. The snow banks, the patches of 


ON THE GRAND PIAZZA OF THE OORONADO HOTEL, 
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sparse and stunted pines, 
which we had left at the 
Blue Cafion summit the 
evening before, were now 
replaced by luxuriant or- 
chards and the green man- 
zanita shrub. The scenery 
from the elevations of the 
rolling land was sublime, as 
viewed through that won- 
drously clear atmosphere, 
which caused the distant 
ermine - fringed Sierras to 
look only a stone’s throw 
away. ‘l'o one of our party 
who wanted to wager that 
_it would be an easy matter 
for him to put a rifle ball 
into a certain white spot on 
the hillside, a Californian 
quietly remarked: ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Editor, if you have a 
rifle that can land a ball 
in a target forty-five miles 
off, you can bring it out 
here, and win the whole 
State.” 

California’s hospitality 
proved no less generous than 
her climate. The freedom 
of the State, as it were, was 
presented to the’ Eastern 
journalists as soon as they 
had crossed jer borders. 
Addresses of welcome; pres- 
ents of fruits and flowers, 
invitations to banquets and 
excursions, free telegraphic 
facilities—everything tend- 
ed to encourage the im- 
pression that we were mon- 
archs of all we surveyed. 

Late on that same after- 
noon (Wednesday, January 
13th) we arrived at Oak- 
land, the preface to San ks 
Francisco. Friends, com- 
mittees and carriages met 
us on the very threshold. Under hospitable 
guidance, the press delegates were enabled, with- 
out any feeling of being rushed, to dine at Bald- 
win’s Hotel. This far-famed hostelry, which is 
an ideal establishment, as its head is an ideal 
host, was our headquarters during the week in 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco has been abundantly described 
and depicted. It is pre-eminently an attractive 
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MRS. M. H. DE YOUNG, WIFE OF THE EDITOR OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ‘ CHRONICLE.” 


and cheerful city, with a social atmosphere of easy 


good will. The place seemed familiar, probably, 
even to those of our caravan who had never been 
there before. On the day following our arrival 
we were driven, through avenues skirting a beau- 
tiful park, to that noble promontory named Sutro 
Heights, after the great American engineer, Mr, 
Adolph Sutro, whose elegant residence occupies 
this coigne of vantage. Here we were enter- 
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tained in princely style, and lunched on the lawn, 
in full view of the shining Pacific, whose infinite 
horizon gave the imagination scope to figure, 
beyond, 
—‘*the long wash of Australasian seas.” 

The famous Cliff House was visited, with the 
dripping sea lions disporting themselves on the 
black rocks, just as they were when Frémont first 
saw them, more than half a century ago. A con- 
vention meeting and a reception reunded out this 
day, and on the morrow there was a fresh pro- 
gramme of sight seeing, a sail on the bay, and 
an inspection of Mare Island. The “open lit- 
erary session ” of the League convention, held in 
the evening at the Powell Street Opera House, 
was enjoyable to the newspaper workers, and, I 
hope, not uninteresting to their San Francisco 
audience. It gave the former a chance’ to pro- 
claim some of their pent-up enthusiasm for the 
golden West. This feeling further expressed 
itself in the unanimous election of Editor M. H. 
De Young of the Chronicle as President of the 
League for the ensuing year. The entire list of 
officers, as completed at this election, is as follows : 
Vice Presidents—Colonel John A. Cockerill, New 
York Commercial Advertiser ; General Charles 
H. Taylor, Boston Globe; George W. Childs, 
Philadelphia Ledger ; General Felix Agnus, Bal- 
timore American; P. B. Deuster, Milwaukee 
Seebote ; Mrs. Sallie Joy White, President New 
England Women’s Press Association. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Charles W. Price, Electrical Re- 
view, New York. Executive Committee—T. J. 
Keenan, Jr., Pittsburgh Press ; Stephen O’Meara, 
Boston Journal ; Dr. John Frederick, New York 
Americanische Schweizer Zeitung; P. C. Boyle, 
Toledo Commercial ; H. P. Hall, St. Paul News ; 
H. D. Vought, Buffalo Courier ; William Berri, 
Brooklyn Standard- Union ; John B. Dampman, 
Reading (Pa.) Herald ; 8. G. Lapham, Syracuse 


- (N. Y.) Courier. 


Another experience peculiar to San Francisco 
was the walk through Chinatown—a strange exotic 
colony, with contrasts of neatness and squalor, 
picturesqueness and repulsiveness, bland sim- 
plicity and sinister suggestions of vice and misery. 
With the Chinese women it is a gilded slavery at 
best, and for the most part the gilding is only 
tawdry tinsel. Chinatown is a fascinating, but 
always a saddening, sight. 

By way of contrast, the delegates took their 
temporary departure on Saturday morning, by 
special train over the Coast Division of the South- 
ern Pacific road, for Monterey. This jaunt occu- 
pied three delightful days, and took us through 
a country combining the affluence of the tropics 
with the lonely grandeur of craggy peaks and 


deep-gorged cafions. Here, on one hand, the 
lower slopes of snow-capped mountains were 
fenced off in immense vineyards, while on the 
other the wild winds swept through the gnarled 
branches of pine forests by the ocean’s edge. At 
Menlo Park, Senator Stanford’s stock farm, Palo 
Alto, the nursery of so many famous trotters, was 
visited ; also that young but already celebrated 
institution of learning, the university founded as 
a memorial to: Leland Stanford, Jr. Monterey 
was reached in time for a drive of eighteen miles, 
after lunch, to Cypress Point, a charming seaside 
resort, which has caused many enthusiasts who 
had previously wanted to ‘‘see California and 
die” to amend their prayer: ‘‘ Please don’t let 
me die, but let me live—at the Hotel del Monte !” 
An old Salt Lake City friend, Governor Murray, 
had charge of our entertainment at Monterey. He 
may have grown a little older in the years that 
have elapsed since last we saw him, yet he has the 
same keen eye for faces, the same warm heart for 
friends. Sunday was Santa Cruz day. Some of 
us went to church in sober, every-Sabbath fash- 
ion ; while others, on the specious plea that ‘‘ the 
groves were God’s first temples,” drove out to the 
big redwood trees of Mariposa. Then, San José 
(thirty-five miles by rail from Santa Cruz), and 
lunch at another of those magnificent Southern 
California hotels, the Vendome. On Monday the 
party divided, some going to tool a coach up 
Mount Hamilton to see the Lick Observatory and 
its colossal telescope, while the rest returned to 
San Francisco for a banquet at the Palace Hotel 
and a gracious reception at the Pleasanton by the 
Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association. 

The final session of the convention occurred 
the next day, and in the evening the climax of 
the splendid hospitalities lavished upon the East- 
ern press representatives by their California 
brethren and sisters was reached in the memora- 
ble reception and banquet tendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. De Young, at their California Street man- 
sion. This happy evening, spent with the new 
League president and his lovely and accomplished 
wife, was fittingly the last impression we carried 
away from the city of the Golden Gate—for the 
next morning our delegation was reunited aboard 
the caravan train, and with many warm adieux 
the homeward journey began. 

There was yet Sacramento, the city par excel- 
lence of beautiful girls. Indeed, it were worth 
while to die and be born over again, with the 
chance of being a man, so that one might go 
West and make love to a fair daughter of Cali- 
fornia’s capital city. Then, Fresno, with its 
vineyards and wine cellars; and the marvelous 
subtropical vale of Pasadena, with its Alpine walls, 
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Pasadena is rapidly becoming a home of wealth 
and fashion. We were entertained here by Pro- 
fessor Lowe, a scientist well known in the East, 
but who is now numbered among California’s 
millionaires, and is building in this Eden one of 
the most luxurious and artistic homes in the 
State. From Pasadena we made an excursion to 
Redondo Beach, and saw one more glorious sun- 
set”over the Pacific Ocean. 

Resuming the journey toward San Diego, we 
touched at San Bernardino, Redlands and River- 
side, in the heart of the orange district and of San 
Bernardino County. This is the largest county 
in the United States, being actually larger than 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Delaware com- 
bined. It includes in its population former resi- 
dents of nearly every State and Territory in the 
Union ; and, in the valleys at the base of the 
Coast Range, with peaks 12,000 feet high, grow 
oranges, lemons, figs, grapes and olives within 
fifteen or twenty miles of the region of perpetual 
frost and snow. Mr. D. W. McLeod, a large cul- 
tivator at Riverside, told us that the income of 
that town from oranges alone was $1,250,000 per 
annum, all produced on less than 6,000 acres of 
land that twenty years ago was a barren waste. 
Such are the achievements of irrigation. 

One of the unfading memory pictures of our 
trip is the sail down San Diego Bay, in the glory 
of a morning that mirrored Paradise, over waters 
blue-tinted, pink-flushed, silver-rayed, and past 
mountains to whose aerial enchantment distance 
could not lend ; with the quaint embowered town 
of San Diego*outspread on its knoll behind us, 
and the glimmering line of the Pacific ahead. 
The great white war ship San Francisco lay in the 
bay, and we were welcomed aboard by Admiral 
Brown and his handsome wife, who showed us 
with proper pride the gold-mounted silver service 
presented by the city for which the gallant vessel 
was named. The afternoon of that same day was 
spent at Coronado Beach, which boasts the larg- 
est seaside hostelry in the world. In the evening 
we left San Diego, facing éastward on the At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fé line—loitering by 
the wayside just once more before quitting the 
State, to see by torchlight the melancholy ruins of 
the old Spanish mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
Monday, January 25th, we crossed the boundary 
line of California and of a week of dreams, and 
plunged into the appalling desert of Arizona. 

. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
is a mighty achievement, comparable to Russia’s 
Transcaspian line in Central Asia. From the 
Needles to Albuquerque is a continuous railroad 
ride of some thirty hours across the Mojave and 
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Bad Lands. Sagebrush, sand and alkali, rattle- 
snakes, prairie dogs and Digger Indians! These 
latter are abject specimens of humanity indeed ; 
but the Pueblos, whom we encounter as we ap- 
proach Albuquerque, represent a superior race, 
and are among the best surviving types of the 
North American Indian. Albuquerque is a kind 
of double, unamalgamated town, where the Span- 
ish population still outvotes the American. But 
it is in the direct path of progress, and has the 
making of a great city, with New Mexico a State. 

Santa Fé, the capital, was our first stopping-ofi 
place since California ; and the time we had to 
enjoy its hospitality and study its features of in- 
terest was all too short. This ancient city lies in 
a charming nook on the west side of the Santa 
Fé Range, and is sheltered from the northern 
winds bya spur of low hills which extend from 
the mountains west as far as the Rio Grande. It 
lies in the centre of the valley through which runs 
the Rio Santa Fé, a beautiful mountain stream. 
Its elevation is 7,029 feet. Its population is 
7,850, and it has good schools and churches. We 
were welcomed at the State Capitol by Governor 
Bradford Prince, whose admirable address was fol- 
lowed by a hymn very sweetly sung by the Indian 
girls and boys of the Ramona school. Then came 
a reception and banquet at Governor Prince’s 
official residence, the historic Palace. In some 
respects this structure surpasses in historic inter- 
est any other antiquity in the United States. It 
antedates the settlement of Jamestown by nine 
years, and that of Plymouth by twenty-two, and 
has stood during the 292 years since its erection, 
not as a cold rock or monument, with no claim 
upon the interest of humanity except the bare 
fact of its continued existence, but as the living 
centre of everything of historic importance in the 
Southwest. Throngh all that long period, whether 
under Spanish, Pueblo, Mexican or American con- 
trol, it has been the seat of power and authority. 
Whether the ruler was called viceroy, captain gen- 
eral, political chief, department commander or 
governor, and whether he presided over a king- 
dom, a province, a department or a Territory, this 
has been his official residence. It was here that 
General Lew Wallace, during his term as Governor 
in 1879-80, wrote ‘‘Ben Hur.” It is a strange- 
looking “‘ palace,” being built of adobe, one story 
in height, with walls from four to five feet thick 
and exceedingly well preserved. 

The leading citizens of the town and prominent 
officials of the Territory, aided by Colonel Pierson, 
commander of Fort Murcy, and the officers of the 
Tenth Infantry, took part in the reception of the 
press delegates, vying with each other to enter- 
tain their visitors. All regard their capital with 
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affectionate enthusiasm as be- 
ing New Mexico’s great city 
of destiny. Santa Fé enjoys 
the distinction of being the 
second oldest town settled by 
whites on this continent, con- 
ceeding St. Augustine, Fla., to 
have been the first. Many of 
the buildings now standing in 
this town antedate the so- 
called oldest buildings at St. 
Augustine. San Miguel 
Church, with its Spanish bell 
cast in 1356, still standing 
and in good state of preserva- 
tion and occupied, is said to 
have been built in 1545. 
Upon this question there is 
doubt, some holding the date 
to be 1580. In 1680 the roof 
was destroyed by Indians. It 
was partially restored in 1692, 
and fully repaired by the 
Spaniards in 1710. The in- 
terior length of the chapel is 
70 x 24 feet, and 25 feet high. 
The walls are of adobe, and 
range from 5 feet in thick- 
ness at the bottom to 24 feet 
on the top. A two-story adobe 
building, said to be a rem- 
nant of the Toltec Pueblos, is 
still pointed out to the visitor 
as the oldest building in 
America. It h&s been occu- 
pied as a place of residence 
continuously since 1545, and 
how much longer the oldest 
inhabitant is not prepared to 
take his affidavit, further than 
it was a very old building 
when San Miguel Church was 
begun. 

After a stop at quiet, rest- 
ful Las Vegas, a visit to the 
hot springs, an exciting burro 
ride, and a banquet at the 
Montezuma Hotel, the long 
stretch—through Kansas to 
St. Louis without a break— 
was begun. Once more 
speeding along the familiar 
line of the Wabash, we who 
had just come from the Pa- 
cific coast began to feel that 
we were now really approach- 
ing the Far East. 
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ANCIENT ADOBE HOUSE, SANTA FE, N. M.— THE OLDEST DWELLING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The entertainment at the St. Louis Jockey ing. One of our shining lights, Miss Kate Field, 
Club, and the reception at the Board of Trade, of Washington, being a native of St. Louis, was 
of the same city, were both cordial and gratify- enabled to voice the appreciation of the visitors 
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with peculiar fitness and spontaneity. She was 
proud of the city, which on its part had abun- 
dant reason to reciprocate the sentiment. In the 
evening at seven we were on the road again for 
Toledo, O.—436 miles. ‘The next day (Saturday, 
January 30th) was divided between Toledo and 
Detroit—splendid entertainments at the Toledo 
‘ub and Produce Exchange, and a right royal 
reception by that gallant American soldier, Gen- 
eral Russell R. Alger, at his home in Detroit. 
Such was the worthy finale of the unprece- 
dented round of generous hospitalities and 
graceful courtesies extended to and heartily en- 
joved by the representatives of the International 


THE 
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League of Press Clubs on their transcontinental 
trip and first annual convention. It took one 
more day (with a lingering look at the winter 
fairyland of Niagara) to get home, so that on 
Sunday evening, January 31st, our superb car- 
avan train glided into the Grand Central Depot, 
New York city, just as she had left it twenty-five 
days before—with flying colors. Not a mishap 
had marred our excursion from beginning to end. 
We came back four weeks older in time, but years 
riper in experience and ideas, proud as we never 
had been before in the consciousness that we were 
Americans, and representatives of Americans 
through a liberal, free and fraternal press. 





QUEEN’S RED ROSES. 


By KATE A. CARRINGTON, 


Tue ball is over, the dancers gone, 
And the tapers are growing dim ; 
In the pale gray light of the early dawn, 
On the polished floor lie blossoms worn 
By youth and beauty an hour ago, 
Whon the loud waltz strains grew soft and low. 


They are roses, dyed a passionate red, 

And they kissed the soft white flesh 
With glowing lips that mutely said, 
‘*Oh! beautiful one, hold high your head, 
For you are queen of the revel to-night, 
And your eyes are stars of love and light.” 


And the radiant eyes grew brighter still, 
And this queen held high her head; 
She drank the perfume that roses distill, 
And drank the praise of others until 
Her beauty bloomed ‘neath the heat of praise, 
As flowers expand ’neath the sun's warm rays. 


But now the queen has gone to rest, 

And the dancers all have fled, 
And the blood-red roses that kissed her breast 
Lie where she cast them down with a,jest— 
Can it be only an hour ago 
When the waltz strains sounded soft and low? 


O beautiful queen, can it be you sleep 

And dream of the short sweet night ? 
Do you dream of the eyes you have made to weep, 
Of the hearts you have stolen, but will not keep ? 
Or is it true that your dreams instead 
Are only perfumed with roses red ? 
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By Dora HASTINGs. 


BaSILHURST-BY-THE-SEA was a “‘ fashionable ” 
watering place in which the element of fashion 
was conspicuously absent. Its red-roofed log 


cabins, gimcrack cottages, and dining hall redo- 


lent of new paint and warm pine boards, had the 
merit of cheapness, at least. But this was a doubt- 
ful merit in Colonel Raymond’s eyes. 

It occurred to him to wish—as he left the afore- 
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said dining hall on a certain sunny August morn- 
ing—that Miss Lagrange’s summer flights were 
taken on more conventional lines. He had not 
enjoyed the scrambling breakfast served to him 
in company with indiscriminate cottagers and 
their numerous children ; though it must be con- 
fessed that if Miss Lagrange had been one of the 
number, he could have adapted himself cheerfully 
to its incongruous elements. As it was, he made 
no long tarrying over the fried pan-fish, the omni- 
present pie and the never-failing doughnut, but 
swallowed his cup of chicory in haste, and betook 
himself to the unshaded roadway that fronted 
Basilhurst-by-the-Sea. 

It was a sufficiently familiar path, for it was 
now the third summer since Miss Lagrange had 
taken the yhim to build an eyrie for herself on 
the frowning rocks that overhung Janney’s Reach. 
It was not a watering place then; the summer 
boarder had not invaded its cool solitudes; and 
Beatrice, protected by her two faithful servants, 
who had been slaves on her father’s plantation 
many a year ago, dwelt in peace betwixt the sea 
and the sky; such peace at least as was possible 
to a woman who had wasted her youth in pas- 
sionate resentments and vain yearnings. Colonel 
Raymond had crossed her path when resentment 
had given place to compassion, and the heart’s 
wild desire had lapsed into that solemn tender- 
ness which thinks no ill of the dead. To him her 
pensive, pure face, with its great, pathetic eyes 
that seemed always seeking for some lost delight, 
had been a magnet from the first. He had fol- 
lowed her in various wanderings, finding out her 
hiding place however silently she folded her tents 
for departure, and accepting the invariable an- 
swer to an oft-repeated question with temporary 
submission, but an inward and invincible deter- 
mination to storm the fort again. 

That determination was strong in him this 
morning as he climbed the narrow path, half 
hidden in young fir trees, to her nest on the cliff. 
She was in the little loggia which sheltered her 
from the wind, and gave her an unbroken view of 
the tumbling sea below. The rustic table before 
her was strewn with wild flowers—yellow arnica 
blossoms, pink and white yarrow, bunches of 
Alpine clover, and wild roses full of penetrating 
sweetness. 

“‘It is my birthday,” she said, greeting him 


_ with the kindly smile which was at once his de- 


light and despair. ‘‘ You have come in time to 
help me with my decorations. Once in the year 
I wear wild flowers—they wither so soon, you 
know.” 

‘‘Is that the reason for wearing them? I 
should like to crown you with flowers that would 
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not fade,” he answered, wistfully. ‘Are not 
there amaranths, or asphodels, or something of 
the sort, that bring youth and hope and hap- 
piness to their wearers? Beatrice, I wish you 
would give me the right to find such flowers for 
you !” 

She laughed softly. 

‘Where do they grow, dear friend ? Not in 
the circle of a wedding ring, I fear.” 

** But yes, they do; they shall—I promise you, 
Beatrice !—if you will only consent to wear the 
wedding ring.” 

‘*Its place is filled,” she returned, gravely, as 
she glanced at a curious serpent ring on the sig- 
nificant finger. ‘‘ I always wear this when I wear 
my wild flowers. It is a talisman.” 

“* An evil one !” exclaimed the colonel, acridly. 
**T would like to pitch it into the sea.” 

«* Ah, no!” she answered, smiling faintly. ‘It 
is well to remember how the serpent entered 
Eden. He was a smooth-tongued beast, and 
tempted the woman with lying promises.” 

‘*The woman takes her revenge with cruel 
speeches, Beatrice.” 

“She does not mean to be cruel. Forgive 
her.” 

«With all my heart,” returned the colonel, 
promptly. ‘‘ But on one condition.” 

He caught at her hand, but she withdrew it 
swiftly. 

** Not to-day—not now!” her breath coming 
quickly as she shrank from him. ‘ You think 
I am cruel,” she added, earnestly, “* but I only 
mean kindness. Indeed, indeed I wish you would 
be content with what I give you. If you only 
knew how much better friendship is than love! 
The one stays and the other goes.” 

‘« T’ll take the risks !” he said, breathlessly. 


There was a yielding tone in her voice that had 


never been there before;*an appealing look in her 
eyes that made him long to snatch her to his 
heart and defy all the ghosts of the past to come 
between them. ; 

‘* [ll take the risks,” he repeated, ‘‘ Only give 
me the opportunity, Beatrice !” 

‘Well, I have warned you,” she replied, softly. 
‘It is for you to take the consequences. But 
not now ”—as he seized her hands, his face ra- 
diant with sudden joy. ‘‘ To-day is mine, my 
friend. After this it is your turn — perhaps. 
Come to me at sundown, and you shall know,” 
she added. 

‘*My dearest! What can I say—how can I 
tell you r 

** Don’t say anything. And don’t ‘ call me pet 
names’ !” she exclaimed, with a flash of the play- 
ful spirit that had been one of her charms years 
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ago. ‘Nothing is promised—nothing—except ‘‘To-day is mine; perhaps to-morrow will be 


that you may come at sundown.” yours—I don’t know! Good-by till the sun sets 
‘And that I must go now, it seems ?”—for she on my last birthday.” 

had risen, and was gathering up her flowers. . ° , 2 ¥ ° 
‘* Yes, you must go now,” said Beatrice, look- “On her last birthday ? What the deuce does 


ing at him with pensive wonder in her eyes. she mean by that ?” 














The colonel strode down the sunny road to his 
own lodgings with a puzzled mind. He was not 
of an imaginative turn, and did not apprehend the 
significance of her speech until he had pondered 
it painfully. It came to him at last that she had 
no intention of suicide; that she only meant to 
abolish the memories, whatever they were, that 
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fully—* ¢ All things come to him who waits’; and 
that detestable ring ”— with a sudden spiteful re- 
membrance —‘‘ that green-eyed serpent that has 
kept me out of paradise—if the Lord spares me, 
I’ll pitch it into the sea to-morrow !” 

* 4: # * rr * 


Beatrice scattered her flowers about her little 





‘**, GHOST?’ HE ANSWERED, LAUGHING SHORTLY. 


seemed always to embitter her birthday ; in short, 
that she would begin a new life.with him, and 
forget everything but love and happiness! The 
ground was buoyant beneath his feet as he reached 
these conclusions. He trod upon air, and felt a 
boyish desire to toss up his middle-aged hat in 
his jubilant satisfaction. 

‘‘The old proverb is true,” he thought, bliss- 

Vol. XXXIITI., No. 5—34, 


‘TAKE MY HAND AND PUT IT TO THE TEST.’” 


drawing room, and pinned a bunch of Alpine 
clover in her bosom. She put on her broad- 
brimmed hat and loose gloves, and clambered 
down the shelving ledges to the pebbled beach 
below. 

She had a hiding place here between two mighty 
bowlders which had knocked their heads together 
in some prehistoric upheaval, and thus formed a 
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shallow cave, in which she liked to sit. It had not 
yet been discovered by the cottagers, who found 
the bathing cove farther down the shore more at- 
tractive. The beach here was rough, and the 
steamer’s dock intervened, obstructing thorough- 
fare, so that she had no fear of intrusion. 

As she sat in the doorway of her cave the tide 
rippled up with a soothing murmur, and the tink- 
ling melody of a banjo floated toward her from 
Babson’s Island. <A party of young folks had 
gone over for a clambake, but a girl and her 
lever still sat in the little rowboat, and her fresh 
young voice rose presently in a sweet old song 
that Beatrice used to sing herself in happy by- 
gone hours. 


‘*Come again, dear dream !” 


rang the long-drawn refrain, and the listener’s 
heart thrilled to it with a passionate memory. 
Why did it ever go, that dear dream of her own, 
It had 
nothing to do with her tryst at sundown, which 
she remembered now with a sense of pity for the 
lover who had sought her so persistently, and a 
sense of anger at herself for having no love to 
give him in return. Why could not she care for 
him, and yield herself gladly to his kind 
arms? He was good, he was upright in all his 
ways, he was a faithful friend ; while the other—— 
Beatrice hid her face in an agony of shame. The 
other was neither good nor faithful ; he had died 
in falsehood and sin ; yet she knew in her deep- 
est soul that neither heaven nor earth held a 
creature whom she could love as she loved him 
still. 

She rose up in her restless pain, and began to 
pace the beach. The steamer from Mount Desert 
was rounding the point of Babson’s Island. Her 
forward deck was dotted with groups of people 
waving handkerchiefs to other people on the 
dock. Beatrice took no heed of either. She did 
not hear the bustle of arrival, or the clamor of 
friends greeting one another. She paced to and 
fro in her lonely pain, living over her vanished 
dream of happiness. It was her last day. ‘'To- 
morrow her thoughts must be trained to look for- 
rard, not backward ; but now the full tide of 
memory swept over her unchecked, separating 
her from the world. 


that would never, never come again! 


strong 


i=) 


The people on the dock drifted away presently. 
The steamer had landed her passengers and was 
leaving a white trail behind her as she traveled 
down the Reach to another settlement. 
men in red flannel shirts were piling up freight 
at the end of the dock. Another man in a gray 
traveling suit stood near the rail, resting his 
sketching block on it. 


Some 


He had made a few rapid 
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strokes with his pencil when he suddenly caught 
sight of the slim figure pacing the sands below. 
Its white robes caught the sunshine with a daz- 
zling effect, and his eyes followed it with a dawn- 
ing wonder. As it receded he walked hastily 
toward the end of the dock that joined the road- 
way, swung himself lightly over the rail, and 
leaped from rock to rock in pursuit of the flitting 
figure. Beatrice had hardly seated herself in her 
cave before his shadow fell before her. She looked 
up, startled ; he looked down, amazed ; and their 
eyes met with mutual recognition, his brighten- 
ing with sudden joy, hers widening with horror. 

‘‘Ts it you, Beatrice ?—and no dream!” the 
man exClaimed, 

“And you, Ralph ? Not a ghost !” she gasped. 

“A ghost ?” he answered, laughing shortly. 
“Take my hand and put it to the test.” 

But she shrank back, shuddering. 

**T thought you were dead, Ralph !” 

**And you are not wild with joy to find me 
alive! You will not take my hand to-day, though 
ten years ago you flew to my arms, And they 
talk of a woman’s constancy !” 

«Ten years ago I trusted you.” 

‘What have I done to forfeit your trust ?” 
he demanded. 

She stared at him as one horror-stricken. 

**Do I need to tell you, Ralph ?” 

** Most certainly. How can [ exonerate myself 
from an unknown charge ?” 

‘*There is no exoneration possible in this case. 
Why dissimulate, Ralph, and pretend ignorance 
at this late day ?” 

“So I have been accused, judged and con- 
demned—all in the dark !” he exclaimed with an 
air of genuine amazement. ‘ This grows inter- 
esting, Beatrice. I have carried about with me 
for nine years or so a tolerably bitter complaint 
against you. It is something unexpected to be 
brought to book for a wrong on my side.” 

** You have no cause of complaint against me,” 
she answered. 

**Ah, you think so? Perhaps my prejudices 
are old-fashioned, but it seemed to me that the 
breaking of a solemn engagement, without excuse 
or explanation, was an injury. 
rankled for nine years.” 

** Without excuse ? Oh, my God !” 

Beatrice wrung her hands with sudden passion. 
The smoldering fire leaped into flame. 

““Was it no excuse,” she cried, wildly, “ that 
you left me, who had promised to be your wife, 
and went straight from my arms to—to a creature 
that 2 

She stopped, trembling violently, and covered 
her face with her hands. 


I confess it has 
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sparkled in the light, and the man’s eyes flashed 
with amazed recollection, 

“You are wearing my ring still!” he ex- 
«laimed, excitedly. ‘* What does that mean, Be- 
atrice ? Where is your husband ?” 

An indignant glance was her only reply, but 
he persisted, vehemently. 

«« Answer me, Beatrice! Why do you wear my 
ring when you are another man’s wife ?” 

«Tam no man’s wife,” she returned, scornfully. 
~* You might spare me this cheap acting, Ralph.” 

«‘ Acting ? In God’s name, why should I act 
a part with you?” he demanded, fiercely. ‘1 
was told that you were married, and I had no 
reason to doubt it. It was the only explanation 
of your conduct.” 

“None was needed for my conduct,” she re- 
joined, proudly. ‘‘I did not marry, or think of 
marriage. And I kept your ring for a warning 
against all men. I have worn it one day in each 
year—you can judge with what happy memories ! 
But this is the last. ‘To-morrow I tread a new 
path. I blot out anniversaries, Take back your 
ring, Ralph, and let us never look in each other's 
face again.” 

She drew the jeweled serpent from her finger, 
and put it into his hand. Ie tossed it from him 
with an oath.” 

‘« That for the ring! But we do not part yet, 
Beatrice. Not till 1 know the path you tread to- 
morrow.” 

“« What is it to you ?” she asked, drearily. 

<‘TIt is so much that I mean to know whether 
you tread it alone, or not !” 

<‘T have gone alone for many years,” she said. 
<‘If I am tired of solitude, and have listened at 
last to a man who has not deceived or forsaken 
me, what is it to you, who have done both ?” 

‘I have done neither. I give the lie to your 
charge.” 

‘«* Ralph !” she cried, appealingly. 

«-I give the lie to it,” he repeated, stoutly. 
<< You shall listen to no man on that plea.” 

She looked at him steadfastly, with a dawning 
apprehension in her eyes. 

‘* Have I done you an injustice all these years ?” 
she faltered. 

«* Suppose you tell me the sins imputed to me ? 
I am still in the dark.” 

‘Oh, if I have been mistaken! But how is 
that possible? I saw it in open, shameless print.” 

“*Saw what ?” 

«That you Oh, how can I tell it ?” she 
eried, in agonized tones. ‘“ It was a low place 
of amusement, where no good man should have 
been-—least of all the man who had taken an in- 
nocent girl’s heart into his keeping.” 





“Go on,” as his voice wavered and broke. 
‘*What was done in this low place of amuse- 
ment ?” 

** There was a jealous quarrel—about a woman. 
And pistols were drawn — and the woman was 
shot.” 

** By whom ?” 

** By Ralph Breckenridge.” 

“And then, what ?” he persisted, calmly. 

“Then, arrest, imprisonment—some one gave 
bail—and he escaped,” she answered, like one 
gasping for breath. 

‘** Leaving his friend to pay the forfeit. You 
have the story correct, so far. But continue. 
After he escaped, what ?” 

**He went abroad and took his own life in a 
gambling den,” said Beatrice, her lips stiffening 
and growing white. 

**Yet you see him alive before you. Ilow do 
you account for that ?” he asked, sardonically. 

She rose to her feet, shivering. ‘* Let me go, 
Ralph !” she cried, faintly. ‘* Le me go home !” 

But he caught her tottering figure. 

**Do not be afraid, Beatrice! Iam not a lost 
spirit.” 

‘*T know it,” she sobbed, “ but Iam a miser- 
able woman. I have ruined my own life.” 

‘If you had condescended to hear me—if you 
had not returned my letters unopened, and been 
in haste to put yourself out of my reach, so that I 
had no means of enlightening you—all this would 
have been so easily explained ! I tried to suppress 
it —for the woman did not die, after all. I 
wasted my substance to hide my cousin’s disgrace, 
and to save his broken-hearted mother from open 
shame. It never occurred to me, so help me 
Heaven ! that ¢éhis was the cause of your conduct 
to me.” 

‘I have wronged you beyond forgiveness,” 
moaned Beatrice. . 

«That remains to be proved. Who is the man 
you have listened to? What have you promised 
him ? Is to-morrow your wedding day ?” 

‘No! Oh, no, no J” ‘ 

All her remaining strength was exerted for this 
denial. She slipped from his grasp, limp and un- 
conscious, with the last word, and her white face 
grew deathlike. Breckenridge laid her down 
gently, and sprang to the water’s edge hat in 
hand. ‘The cold dash in her face restored life 
in a measure, but Ralph’s passionate entreaties 
were more effectual. She opened her languid 
eyes to find her head on his breast, and his face 
bent down to hers in an agony of pleading. 

““My darling! My own darling! Beatrice! 
H{eart’s dearest !” 

Tears were dropping from his eyes; she put 
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up her weak hand to brush them away, and it 
was caught and covered with wild kisses. 

‘“My precious one! I thought I had killed 
you !” 

‘You have given me life,” she murmured, rapt- 
urously. ‘* We will tread the new path together, 
dear.” 

* * *K * * * 

At sundown Colonel Raymond climbed up to 
the cottage on the cliff with a great bunch of hot- 
house roses in his hand. Miss Lagrange’s colored 
major-domo met him with pompous suavity. 

‘* Miss Beatrice is not at home, sah. She’s out 
sailing with Mr. Breckenridge, sah.” 

‘*With Mr. Breckenridge ?” 

‘Yes, sah. The gentleman she was engaged 
to when we lived in Virginny, sah. He arrove 
dis mawnin’, unexpectedlike.” 

‘* Ah, indeed! Have the kindness to present 
my compliments with these flowers. And good 
evening to you, Daniel.” 

The colonel walked away with his usual mili- 
tary erectness, but his step was not elastic. He 
stumbled once or twice as he strolled aimlessly 
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down to the beach. The sands were deserted at 
this hour, but the white sails of a little skiff 
standing out to sea caught the glow of the sun- 
set. The colonel shaded his eyes with his hand 
as he looked after it. ‘Then he paced the beach 
slowly with downcast looks. It was low tide, and 
there was the usual drift of seaweed and stranded 
jellyfish. He stooped, mechanically, to pick up 
something that glistened at his feet. It was 
caught in a tangle of green weed, against which 
the golden scales and jeweled eyes made them- 
selves significant. He recognized the ring with 
a mingled sense of rage and exultation. 

**T’ll have the pleasure of throwing it into the 
at all events. And this may as well go with 
it. The mermaids may scramble for both !” 

Ile took a tiny box from his vest pocket, glanced 
for a moment at the diamond solitaire it held, 
then tossed it with the golden serpent far out 
into the Reach. The two rings dropped, each 
with a separate splash, into deep water, and no 
high tide has yet returned them to the shore. 
But the full tide of Beatrice’s married happiness 
has never ebbed. 


sea, 





It was in the first week of September, 1842, 
that I came to the city of New York, to make 
my home here. The weather was hot and sultry, 
and I can remember, even at this distance of time, 
how the yellow dinginess of the sun tried in vain 
to pierce the haziness of the atmosphere, and that 
the leaves of the trees, which then lined many of 


the streets, seemed too weary to shake off the gar- 
ment of dust that lay thick upon them. 

The boy of seven had made the journey from 
his grandfather’s home in Maryland, under the 
shadow of the Blue Ridge, by stage and steam 
cars, and had brought an anxious heart under his 
little jacket. He could not recall the face of the 
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THE CHELSEA STAGE. 


young mother who had wept to part with him in 
death, and now he was to meet the older sister 
whom he knew and loved, and a younger sister 
-of whom he had no memory, and presently he was 
to be witness of the marriage of his father to a 
lady whom ‘he was to learn to call mother. It was 
an ordeal for the little lad to face. Looking back 
into the golden mist of that September afternoon, 
I see a carriage drive up to the curb in front of a 
house that still faces the noisy spot where the love- 
liness of St. John’s Park then dimpled the quiet 
stateliness of the neighborhood, and a slender 
little child in roundabout and ruffled collars is 
met by his father at the door and made welcome. 
But there was no smile on his face until a blue- 
eyed girl of nearly nine years put her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. He called her ‘‘ daugh- 
ter” in those days, and she called him ‘ sonny,” 
and only last week he found that name in an old 
letter written by his mother, in the year she died, 
to her sister in the Far West. Then the sister, 
who was always his counselor and guide until 
at sixteen she kissed him good-by and in the 
sweetness of her fair maidenhood passed up into 





the city whose gates are never shut, took him by 
the hand and led him across the room to a pretty 
little girl of five, in white, who sat on a cricket 
and tried to look as if she was not frightened, and 
told the little lad that*she, too, was his sister. 
Of the rest of the introductions I have no remem- 
brance. Only I recall a stately sort of tea at a 
mahogany table that had no cloth upon it, but 
was polished like a mirror, and my grandmother’s 
courtly colored servant, Abraham, who waited 
upon us. 

The house in which we lived was on St. John’s 
Park, in Varick Street, on the same block on 
which old St. John’s Church stands. It was 
built of brick, was three stories in height, and 
had dormer windows on the steep attic roof. The 
rooms were large, the walls hard-finished and pa- 
pered ; the doors were of solid mahogany, dark 
and highly polished ; the mantelpieces were mar- 
ble and ornamented ; handsomely carved cornices 
surmounted the pillars at the sides of the parlor’s 
folding doors; the furniture was solid, if se- 
vere, and had the merit of being costly, if it was 
not graceful, and the heavy red satin curtains 
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that shut out the night and a large part of the 
day were as much in the fashion of the time as 
was my grandmother’s lace cap and her Turkey 
carpets. Ottomans, divans and crickets were then 
the instruments of torture on whose slippery cov- 































ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, FROM THE PARK. 


erings of horsehair children sat and were obedi- 
ently “seen, but not heard.” Furnaces were un- 
known then, stoves being an abomination. Open 
grates in which Liverpool soft coal was burned 
was the rule in our house, and somehow we shiv- 


ered through the winter on it, burning our faces 
while our backs were freezing, and some of us 
managed to grow old in this discomfort. Gas 
was considered by our neighborhood to be exeel- 
lent for the streets and public places, but was too 
ill-smelling and dangerous for use in private 
houses. Astral lamps with sperm oil made 
light for us in the parlors and large rooms, 
and when we had ‘‘ company” or a ‘‘ party,”” 
wax candles were lighted in the great silver 
candlesticks and candelabra which were my 
grandfather’s pride. A spermaceti candle al- 
ways lighted us children to bed, and I be- 
ame such an adept with the snuffers that I 
could snuff anybody’s candle out while pre- 
tending to help them, as I did one night 
when the Bishop of New Hampshire was our 
guest and I stole out and left him alone with 
my grandmother, in the darkness of the hall, 
vandlestick in hand and bowing a 
good night. 

In the year 1842 Croton water 
was introduced in New York, but. 
it was many years before it was 
taken into the houses. People had 
an idea that its presence would 
prove a source of unhealthiness, 
and servants were not as afraid of 
their steps then as now. In our 
back yard was a well which had 
furnished drinking water to the 
family of our next-door neighbor, 
Henry A. Coit, as well as to our- 
selves. There were also 
three cisterns for rain 
water, which supplied the 
kitchen boiler with water, 
which was filtered 
through charcoal as it 
was pumped up. When 
Croton water was intro- 
duced in our house, it 
was supplied through a 
hydrant that stood under 
the front stoop, and pails, 
pitchers and human mus- 
cle distributed it as want- 
ed. Neither Croton nor 
gas pipes were allowed in 
the house up to the time 
my grandmother struck 
her tents and moved up to 
Twenty-third Street, in Chelsea, in the fall of 
1850. The water of Croton River was turned on 
in the fountain of the City Tall Park on the Fourth 
of July, 1842, amid great popular effusion ; but the 
great Croton procession was deferred to the 12th 
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of September, and we went to the house of Dr. 
Hunter, on Hudson Street, near Laight, to wit- 
ness it. The one feature of the parade which 
stands out with most distinctness is a body of 
little boys in white jackets, who had miniature 
kegs slung across their shoulders. They were 
representatives of some temperance organization, 
I think. As I look back, they march by in all the 
glory of their happy childhood, rosy, radiant and 
fearless. I wonder how the survivors would ap- 
pear if their depleted ranks were to parade to- 
morrow. Perhaps, however, these venerable men 
might turn the langh upcen the small boy who 
watched them from the window. 

The wedding which [ came to witness took 
place in St. John’s Church, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1842. Bishop Onderdonk performed the 
ceremony, and I stood at the chancel and watched 
it. I do not remember how the bride looked, but 
I can recall the appearance of my sisters very dis- 
tinctly. ‘They were dressed alike, in yellow plaid 
silk (there are some pieces of it still existing in a 
silk counterpane fashioned by my grandmother's 
hands), with ruffles at the neck. Their hair was 
plaited in long ** pigtails ” which hung down their 
backs and ended in bows of ribbon, and their 
white pantalets hung down almost to the in- 
step of their feet, which were clad in low slippers 
fastened with black braid that crossed and re- 
crossed the ankles. The church was full of peo- 
ple, and there was a reception at the house after- 
ward ; but in trying to call up the scene I see 
only my sisters and the old church at whose 
chancel I was catechised and contirmed. 

With the new St. John’s—new only as to its 
interior—I have no sympathies, not because of 
any ecclesiastical doubt or dispute, but because 
the evolution of the butterfly from the chrysalis 
has changed everything. In the days when I 
went to Sunday school there and my successive 
teachers were Mrs. Lindley Murray Iloffman, 
Chandler Berrian and Sullivan. IL. Weston (after- 
ward doctor of divinity and pastor of the 
church), the interior of St. John’s was a com- 
fortable place of white paint, relieved by the 
prismatic differences in the upholstery of the 
pews, which the owners decorated to suit their 
tastes ; by the big organ at one end and the mass- 
ive three-decker pulpit arrangement at the chan- 
celend of the church. Ah! that was a pulpit 
indeed. None of your wineglass arrangements in 
which a stout man ‘touched all around,” as a 
clerical friend once confessed to me, but a mass- 
ive and towering structure warranted to withstand 
Sidney Smich’s *‘ forty horse power ” of eloquence. 
The base of the edifice consisted of a semicircular 
chancel, with a mahogany railing, and at the rear 
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a communion table of white wood, on which re- 
posed two plethoric pillows of purple velvet that 
held each a Prayer Book; above this old-fash- 
ioned altar rose the reading desk, in which on 
Sunday afternoon the clergyman who read the 
service entered in his surplice, and the preacher 
in a black gown, and drew the door to and fast- 
ened themselves in as if they were afraid one of 
them might accidentally tumble out ; above this 
reading pew again, and above the level of the 
galleries, rose a solid square pulpit, furnished 
with a substantial purple cushion in front to 
receive the written sermon and resist any reason- 
able amount of pounding, and this tower of 
thought was entered by a door in the wall, to which 
a winding stair led from the robing room. Doctor, 
afterward Bishop, Wainwright was then the stated 
preacher, and was much admired by his very dis- 
criminative congregation. The Rev. Dr. Higbee 
was the special favorite by reason of his fiery elo- 
quence, but was only heard there about once a 
month. It must be confessed that the congrega- 
tion displayed a marked tendency to go to sleep 
under the sermons of the worthy rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Berrian ; but he was a good man and ortho- 
dox, much liked sociably, and made an admirable 
executive of the parish. The Rev. Drs. Parks, 
Haight and Hobart (son of the bishop of that 
name) were the other pulpit luminaries of old 
Trinity, but officiated chiefly at Trinity Church 
and St. Paul’s Chapel. 

Dr. Berrian lived at No. 50 Varick Street, the 
next door north of the chfrch, in a spacious 
house, with ample garden, which is now used ag 
the parish hospital. The residence of Dr. Wain- 
wright was in ILubert Street, and was one of the 
acknowledged social centres of the city. An ele- 
gant and accomplished gentleman, no public oc- 
casion was complete without his presence. I re- 
member to have heard that Daniel Webster, at a 
dinner party, told him that he could select a text 
for him which it would puzzle any preacher to 
hit off satisfactorily in a sermon of the usual 
length of twenty minutes; and on Dr. Wainwright 
expressing his doubts, the statesman challenged 
him to preach on the two words, ‘* the lawgiver,” 
and the divine, after a moment’s thought, con- 
fessed that he had spoken too quickly. It did not 
take much to create a sensation in the little me- 
tropolis of fifty years ago, where everybody knew 
his neighbor, and I recall with what excitement 
the Courier and Enquirer was read and com- 
mented on during the progress of a controversy 
between Dr. Wainwright and the Rev. Dr. Potts, 
of the Duane Street Presbyterian Church, on 
**A Church without a Bishop; a State without a 
King,” the successive articles from the pens of 
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these gentlemen being 
printed in its columns. A 
modern newspaper would 
not publish such matter 
except at advertising rates. 
Yet the family newspaper 
of that day was not wholly 
behind the age, for when 
in this same month of 
August, 1842, Thomas Mc- 
Coy was killed by Christo- 
pher Lilly in a brutal prize 
fight of one hundred and 
twenty-one rounds, near 
Yonkers, the Courier and 
Enquirer expressed its re- 
gret that the account given 











OLD HOUSE ON THE KINGSBRIDGE ROAD. 


4 oh by its reporter “contains more details of the 
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> butchery than we like to give, but-——” Every 
reader of a newspaper knows the sort of excuse 
that usually follows such an exordium. 


CROTON WATER CELEBRATION, CITY HALL PARE, 1842. 
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did also Dr. Green and the Schuylers. 
On the Hudson Street side were the 
homes of the Drakes, Hoffmans, Hunt- 
ers, Randolphs, Bethunes, and other 
solid citizens of mercantile renown. 
Far uptown lived State Senator James 
E. Cooley, on Macdougal Street, and 
the Bogerts and other family friends 
lived in Bleecker Street, quite on the 
upper edge of fashion. Bishop Onder- 
donk’s residence was in Franklin Street 
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As soon as I be- ts . a ira 
came somewhat accus- Ve 
tomed to my sur. 
roundings, I found St. 
John’s Park, to which 
we gained admission 
by a key, was in some 
sort a substitute for 
the meadows at the 
foot of the Blue 
Ridge, and I found in 
its winding paths 
many a pleasant com- 
panion. Let me call 
the roll of the neigh- 
borhood, and of my 
schoolmates and i 
friends, as well as I 

can from memory. 

On the Beach Street side of the park 
lived the widow of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, one of whose grandsons was a 
playmate of mine; the Hyslops, 
Smedbergs, George Griffin—the cele- 
brated lawyer, to whom Dickens took 
a great fancy—and the Renwicks. 
On the Varick Street side were the 
Aymars, Coits, Blenkards, Mortons, 
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distinguished judges, and Daniel 
Lord, Jr., lived on Laight Street, as 
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near West Broadway, and the Rev. Dr. Higbee’s 
house was in Chambers Street. The East Side of 
the city was still a fashionable place of residence. 
The Harpers all had their homes there, and A. T. 
Stewart lived in a modest way on that side of 
the town. I used to go often to the house of 
George C. Morgan, a pillar of Trinity Parish, on 
Pike Street. Miss De Mille, Superintendent of 
the Girls’ Sunday School at St. John’s, lived in 
Mott Street ; and East Broadway was one of the 
handsomest streets in the city, beautifully shaded, 
and inhabited throughout by some of the best 
people in the community. 

It was a primitive, peaceable, law-abiding and 
religious little city to whose mercies I was turned 
over at the age of seven. There was little dis- 
play on the outside, but much courtesy and show 
of wealth and hospitality indoors. Everybody 
went to church on Sunday, and usually twice, 
and every child went, morning and afternoon, to 
Sunday school. Though the public schools were 
in a formative state, the boys and girls went 
somewhere to school from the first week in Septem- 
ber to the last week in July, with only Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, the Fourth of July and 
Evacuation Day for holidays. Moreover, the rod 
was never spared in school, and of two famous 
teachers of that day, Mr. William Forrest and Dr. 
Morris, it used to be said that they “ate a boy 
every day.” No stores were permitted to be open 
on that day, and no omnibuses were allowed to 
run. There were no horse cars, and but two 
lines of omnibuses—Niblo’s stages on Broadway 
and the Kipp & Brown, from the Battery to Chel- 
sea, by way of Canal and Hudson Streets. So 
strictly honest was the average conscience that 
the drivers of stages never asked for the fare in 
advance, but collected their sixpence when the 
passenger signified his desire to alight by giving 
‘fone pull for the right, two pulls for the eft ” 
side of the street, pulling for this purpose a 
leathern strap that was attached to the door, and 
also—by a hole in the top of the stage, through 
which the fare was handed up—to the leg of the 
driver. 

Foreigners were not numerous, and they were 
peaceful. Like the man whose wife was resigned 
to death, they had to be so. In the Eleventh 


Ward, where to-day the English language is lit- — 


tle used, there was not a German resident, and 
when an emigrant in flat cap, round jacket and 


china pipe appeared on the streets, he was hooted 
at by the boys as an international freak. The 
element of mischief and danger then was the 
‘** Bowery boy,” or, as he preferred it pronounced, 
‘*b’hoy.” He was a native American, and in- 
tensely so. When the Irish tried to form the 
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O'Connell Guards he broke them up and pre- 
vented it, though the militia were called out by 
the Mayor; and when the Germans went quietly 
over to Hoboken to hold their games in the Elys- 
ian Fields, he went over, too, and for several suc- 
cessive years knocked Gambrinus out with Bow- 
ery lightning. As a fireman he was a success and 
a public benefactor; as a “ Plug Ugly” and a 
** Dead Rabbit ” he was a public nuisance. There 
must have been something of the romantic con- 
nected with this buccaneer of the streets, in suit 
of broadcloth and shirt of red flannel, for even as 
I write there comes to me the echo of his serenade 
to the girl of his heart: 
** Bowery gals, won't you come out to-night 
And dance by the light of the moon ?”’ 


It has always seemed to me that his existence was 
a sort of protest against the puritanism that per- 
vaded New York seventy years ago. Not many, 
years prior to the time of which I write, and 
within the memory of many persons still living, 
chains were placed across the streets in certain 
localities to prevent carriages from passing and 
by their noise disturbing the worship of the con- 
So still were the streets and so 
thickly clustered were the downtown churches at 
one time, that it was said the energetic voice of 
Dr. Livingston, of the Middle Dutch Church, on 
Nassau Street, could be distinctly heard by two 
neighboring congregations. 

When the wedding festivities which had 
brought me to New York were finally concluded 
a family council determined that I must imme- 
diately be sent to school. The private school of 
Mr. Jeremiah J. Greenough, at 82 Franklin Street, 
was chosen as the scene oftmy apprenticeship to 
learning. The number of pupils here was limited 
to twenty, and there were seldom more than 
twelve or fifteen in attendance. Our temple of 
learning was a modest two-story brick house, and 
our schoolroom occupied the entire front of the 
second story. In the yard was a famous apricot 
tree, the taste of whose delicious fruit still lingers 
in my mouth. Mr. Greenough was a faithful and 
successful teacher, conscientious to a fault and 
unsparing of punishment. At the end of three 
years and a half I left him with regret, having 
then read the six books of Virgil in Latin, and 
the ‘‘Reader” in Greek, and being at eleven 
years of age almost equipped for college, and pos- 
sessed of a marvelous memory. I had been his 
favorite scholar, and he regretted always that he 
had never been able to drive the spirit of mischief 
out of me. 


gregations. 


I think that his own pre-eminent so- 
briety was a perpetual temptation to some of us 
How many of my com- 


to break out of bounds, 
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panions of forty-five years ago are alive I do not 
know, but they stand before me now in the flush 
and strength of youth, as I may perhaps see them 
again some time, when we have found the fount- 
ain of a new youth and are done forever with 
schools and schoolmasters. 

Let me call them up in review. There was 
George HH. Suckley, afterward surgeon in the 
regular army, and medical director of a corps in 
the late war. He took me under his wing at the 
beginning, and fought my first battles for me. 
George De Forest Lord, well known in law and 
social circles ; and Smith KE. Lane, who has since 
filled positions of promise, were also among the 
older boys. Bowie Dash, now a grave and rever- 
end vestryman of Trinity Parish, who was one of 
the junior pupils, caught a tremendous “ lick- 
ing ” the day I entered the school (I caught many 
a one later on), and sent me home in mortal ter- 
ror. Ilenry Ogden, Gracie Ulshoeffer, Joshua 
Isaacs, Andrew Patrullo—— But I forget that the 
present generation regards our muster roll as the 
back number of a musty old publication, and 
would rather turn to something new. 

In April, 1846, I entered. Trinity School, at 
%6 Varick Street, of which the Rev. Dr. Morris 
was rector. There I found one hundred and fifty 
scholars, severe discipline, a head who rioted with 
the boys during play hour and thought nothing 
of whipping a dozen or so immediately afterward, 
and a school of which we were all proud. There 
I found myself ready for college in the course of 
two years, and kept back by reason of my youth. 
I was small for my age, and wore a roundabout 
even after I had entered college ; but Dr. Morris 
used to give me his Latin or 
Greek class sometimes, and 
would lay his rattan on the 
desk and say, “ Felix, if any 
boy looks crooked at thee, 
just show him this, and then 
we will take him into Blue- 
beard’s closet and show him 
the seven ghosts.” 

Morris was a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was very proud of his Irish 
blood, but liked to affect the 
Quaker dialect, which, in his 
case, made a ridiculous com- 
bination. Rollicking and riot- 
ous in his moods, he would 
roar out across the room : 


‘* Johnny T, 
Dear little b, 
How does thee d ? 
Come hither to me!” 
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Then he would proceed to thrash the unfortunate 
youth ‘‘ within an inch of his life,” as he some- 
times promised. There was no romance in this 
harshness, but parents did not object at that time, 
and it illustrates the spirit and methods of the 
people of a past generation. To-day Dr. Morris 
would be an anachronism, and might find his Blue- 
beard in a police magistrate. I must honestly 
confess, though, that I think his rattan did more 
good than harm. 

Soon after entering Trinity School I was pres- 
ent with the rest of the school at the consecration 
of Trinity Church, which the present generation 
already calls ‘‘ old Trinity,” and takes for an an- 
tique. The consecration took place on Ascension 
Day, in May, 1846, and was a grand affair. Our 
rector, Dr. Morris, read the first lesson, the prayer 
of King Solomon at the dedication of the Tem- 
ple, in his most sonorous style, and we boys ad- 
mired him from the benches in the middle aisle. 
Ile wore his silk gown and college cap. <A year 
later I became one of the choir boys of old Trin- 
ity. Dr. Hodges, who was Doctor of Music of 
the University of Oxford, was organist, and 
drilled his sixteen young choristers four times 
aweek. In a magazine article, not long ago, I 
saw a picture of the modern drill of the Trinity 
boys, who were seated on either side of the organ- 
ist at the piano. That was not the way our sturdy 
drillmaster went to work with us. We were not 
allowed to sit down, but stood up for two hours 
at u time as we practiced. Nor did we wear sur- 
plices ; public opinion would “not have tolerated 
them. We sang in the organ loft at the rear of 
the church, ard in addition to the sixteen boys 
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there was a double quartet 
choir of men and women. 
For a time Mrs. Sinclair (as 
she chose to be called), the 
divorced wife of Edwin 
Forrest, the actor, led one 
quartet. Dr. Hodges and 
his wife, who was a sister, 
I believe, of Professor 
Clement C. Moore, ardently 
supported her cause. 

As for amusements, there 
was no lack in those days. 
On Saturdays, Mr. Green- 
ough used often to take half 
a dozen boys with him on 
excursions out of town. 
We took our lunch baskets 
with us, and would take a 
long walk through shaded 
streets and lanes, passing 
green fields and bits of 
forest, to the new reservoir 
at Forty-second Street, 
where the old “ Middle 
Road ” crossed the present 
Fifth Avenue. Or we.went 
to Fort Gansevoort, then 
standing at the foot of the 
Great Kill Road, now Gan- 
sevoort Street, on the North 
River front. It was a 
round brick structure, like 
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the fort on the west side of Governor’s Island, and 
was then ascene of desolation within and without. 
It was a lonely neighborhood, but the vivid im- 
agination of boyhood peopled it with the heroes of 
1812, and it was a favorite spot with us. On 
rare occasions we went by stage to Harlem, then 
a sleepy, well-shaded little hamlet, whose two 
churches, built of wood, painted white and adorned 
with green blinds, are the only points still con- 
spicuous in my memory. But there were real 
woods close at hand, brooks and ponds with live 
fish in them, wild passes and rocky heights, on 
which stood earthworks and stone fortifications ; 
and there were wild flowers and wild birds, snakes 
and squirrels, and whatever else could delight the 
heart of a boy. Thus it came about that the Isl- 
and of Manhattan came to be in my eyes the most 
beautiful spot on earth. I learned to know the 
beauties of Kip’s Bay, of Tubby Hook and of 
the “ birch-bark country” above Fort Washing- 
ton, the legendary loveliness of Kingsbridge and 
the valley of the Spuyten Duyvil, the gloomy 
glory of McGowan’s Vass, the cultivated comeli- 
ness of Bloomingdale, the sweet simplicity of 
lilarlem, and the varied and unapproachable 
charms of the Hell Gate region. Did I not 
know when the peach tree would blossom in our 
back yard, and the grapevine leaves begin to 
shade the porch ; when the lilac bushes in the 
park would put forth their fragrance, and the 
magnolias their flowers ? Had I not learned when 
the bluebird would go to housekeeping in the 
horse-chestnut tree, and the oriole hang her nest 
on the branch of the sycamore in front of our 
house ? What more would a boy need to make 
him love his city home? I look back through 
the gathering shadows of half a century of life 
on this fair island, and thank God that He led 
my childish feet to so pleasant a spot, and opened 
my eyes to its loveliness. 

But there were other amusements for the chil- 
dren, as well as for their elders. Who can forget 
the American Museum of old times? In 1842 
the world of little ones first saw General Tom 
Thumb, the dwarf, and made acquaintance with 
Barnum’s famous mermaid. Then there was the 
‘lecture room,” in which all sorts of perform- 
ances, including roaring farces, were given, and 
which were attended by ministers and austere 
men and women who would not have risked their 
souls in a theatre for any amount of money. 
There was another museum on Broadway, oppo- 
site the City Hall Park. It was sometimes known 
as Peale’s, and sometimes as the New York Mu- 
scum. The same paper which contained the no- 
tice of my father’s marriage contained a card 
from the museum management announcing a 


reduction of the price of admission to a shilling, 
and assuring the public that everything is ‘ per- 
fectly genteel” at that standard. It would ap- 
pear that the times were hard even then, and the 
city had not recovered from the panic of 1837. 
The Park Theatre announced that it would re- 
open on August 22d, at reduced prices, admission 
to the boxes being seventy-five and fifty cents, to 
the pit thirty-seven and a half cents, and to the 
gallery twelve and a half. This reduction was 
said to be “in consequence of the distressed con- 
dition of every kind of business.” Among the 
prominent actors in the ‘‘ stock,” whose names 
shine in the permanent annals of the stage, were 
Burton, Fisher and Placide, and Mrs. Knight. 

Edwin Forrest was then receiving the plaudits 
of the *‘ Bowery boys” at the Chatham Street 
Theatre in his favorite part of Jack Cade. At 
Niblo’s the Ravels were carrying all before them 
in their wonderful paatomimes, one of which, 
**Red Gnome and White Warrior,” I remember 
to have witnessed with mingled terror and de- 
light. At the Bowery Theatre Booth was the 
great attraction. ‘‘ Tom” Hamblin played Jago 
to his Othello, and the part of Cassio was taken 
by J. W. Wallack, Jr., while ‘the beautiful and 
artless Desdemona” (thus the advertisement ran) 
was represented by Mrs. Flynn. War plays were 
popular then as now, and on the night of Mr. 
Booth’s benefit a new nautical drama, entitled 
*Stewart’s Capture,” founded on a naval fight in 
the War of 4812, was presented for the first time. 
The hero, Commodore Stewart, was the grand- 
father of Charles Stewart Parnell. 

The New York of 1842 was a quiet little city 
of four hundred thousand inhabitants, which 
ended at Union Square and was sparsely settled 
above Bond Street. Shipyards extended along 
the East River front from Clinton Street to the 
Stuyvesant Swamp, and the ruins of the burned 
House of Refuge still cumbered the site of the 
present Madison Square. The Harlem Railroad 
extended only as far as Harlem village ; but they 
were breaking ground in Putnam County to con- 
nect it with Albany. John Jacob Astor, reputed 
to be worth from fifteen to twenty millions, was 
the richest man in the city, and Stephen Whitney, 
who lived in Bowling Green Place, was believed 
to hold second place. Vanderbilt’s ‘‘ independent 
opposition ” line of steamboats was running to 
Newport and Providence, and the idea had never 
entered the old commodore’s head that his grand- 
sons would lead fashion at Newport and be en- 
rolled in the aristocratic Four Hundred of modern 
New York. Daguerreotype likenesses were a nov- 
elty, and it was announced that they would be 
taken in ‘‘all kinds of weather.” 
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The cost of living was not expensive as com- 
pared with present prices. The new Astor House, 
and the old City Hotel which occupied the site of 
the Boreel Building on lower Broadway, charged 
one dollar a day for transient guests, and the best 
of board could be had at a fashionable boarding 
house fur four dollars a week. Rents were reason- 
able. The upper part of the house 312 Broadway 
was offered for rent from September, 1842, to 
May, 1843, for $140, and half of the house 388 
Broadway for $300. 

Then, as now, the militia kept themselves in 
the public eye. The Tompkins Blues, which had 
been camped for several days on Staten Island, 
returned to the city, and were escorted up Broad- 
way to their armory by Captain Story’s Union 
Riflemen. Among newspapers, the 7ribune was 
forging to the front under the powerful leader- 
ship of Horace Greeley ; the Herald was receiving 
almost as many blows as dollars ; the Swn, under 
the conduct of the Beach family, was fighting 
everybody; and it was about this time that 
William Cullen Bryant, editor of the Hvening 
Post, attempted one morning to horsewhip Ed- 
itor Stone of the Commercial Advertiser, on the 
sidewalk of the City Hall Park. The politicians 
were busy as usual, of course. Judge Morris was 
Mayor ; and among the Aldermen were Henry L. 
Davies, afterward Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals; Francis R. Tillou, subsequently Re- 


order ; Elijah F. Purdy, the future ‘* war horse” 


of the Democracy ; Caleb 8. Woodhull, afterward 
Mayor. ‘There was not a single liquor dealer in 
the Board, and the members served without pay. 
Mr. Seward was completing his term as Governor, 
and bent on declining a renomination, The Whig 
newspapers extolled him to the skies, derided 
President John Tyler as “his accidental excel- 
lency,” and announced in advance their adhesion 
to Henry Clay as their next candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The war with the Seminole Indians in Flor- 
ida having been finally closed in August, 1842, by 
Colonel Worth (whose monument now faces 
Madison Square), as set forth in a proclama- 
tion from Washington, the politicians decided 
that it was just the time to build a new post 
office, and proposed'that the government should 
purchase the “ Brick Meeting ” plot, bounded by 
Nassau and Beekman Streets and Park Row. It 
was occupied by the brick Presbyterian church, 
over which the Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring had 
presided for more than thirty years, and his large 
and wealthy congregation were thinking seri- 
ously of moving uptown. The clergy were loath 
to leave the vicinity of the old Dutch town for the 


.suburbs, and they clung there to the last moment. 
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The Rev. Dr. Phillips preached in the Wall 
Street Presbyterian Church; Dr. Knox, Dr. 
Brownlee and Dr. De Witt in the Dutch churches 
in Nassau and in Fulton Streets; Dr. Parkinson 
was pastor of the First Baptist Church, in Gold 
Street ; Dr. Milnor, formerly a Representative in 
Congress from Pennsylvania, was the eloquent 
rector of St. George’s Church, in Beekman Street ; 
there was a Moravian church in Fulton Street, 
and a Methodist house of worship in John Street. 
This latter church alone of all the group still re- 
mains to keep watch and ward over the ancient 
ramparts. 

A voyage to Europe was a novelty in those 
days, and only undertaken after long and ample 
consultation. Packets were still in favor with the 
conservatives, the loss of the steamship President 
with all on board, in the previous year, having 
given a terrible shock to the community. Though 
the United States had been the first to cross the 
ocean by steam, the Savannah, launched in this 
city and furnished with engines built at Morris- 
town, having crossed to Liverpool and thence gone 
to St. Petersburg in 1819, it was difficult to find 
business for American steamships, and in the au- 
tumn of 1842 it was announced that the Great 
Western and the Sirius would probably be with- 
drawn. A similar fate met the Collins line, later 
on, which struggled in vain with a series of ap- 
palling casualties against which no human fore- 
sight could have made provision. The clipper 
ships launched from the East River yards, which 
we boys often visited on a Saturday in summer, 
were models of beauty, and their speed and luxu- 
rious furnishing made the ocean voyage under 
sail a pleasure. Some of these ancient packets still 
haunt our waters, but in a sorry and debased old 
age. Their masts have disappeared, their bright 
paint is gone, and they follow meekly in the tow 
of a sputtering little tug,in the humble capacity 
of coal barges. 

As I passed through a dingy little street a few 
days ago I looked up and suddenly recognized a 
shabby old house to which I felt like taking off 
my hat. I remembered it as one of several in the 
byways of the city where lived in my boyhood a 
few dear friends of my grandmother. They were 
mostly widows and maiden ladies of colonial de- 
scent, and their small houses were models of neat- 
ness, and invariably made pleasant by an unpre- 
tentious but genuine hospitality. Over the man- 
telpiece there sometimes hung a sabre, and some- 
times a commission in the Continental Army signed 
by John Hancock, President of Congress. The 
eyes of the cheery women who made so brave a 
fight for their homes brightened when the boy 
asked the meaning of those tokens of the past. 
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When in these later days that have sown snow 
upon my head I pass through the neighborhood 
in which these ladies lived, I look through the 
dingy walls of the old houses and see my grand- 
mother in her chair of state, her knitting in her 
hand, with her cat at her feet, listening courte- 
ously to the chirping of her visitors. That was 
a day in which money did not always count, and 
people were weighed in a balance of blood and 
character, manhood and womanhood. The sight 
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memory the years that are past, and its consola- 
tion is to look forward to a future which shall be 
linked with the most precious of its remem- 
branees. Now, after the lapse of half a cent- 
ury, Tecan understand what my grandmother was 
thinking about when she would drop her knitting 
in her lap and gaze into space for many a long, 
quiet minute. When I asked her what was the 
matter, she would turn to me with a smile that 
made her look like her portrait that was painted 





**T WAS ONLY REMEMBERING.” 


of my grandmother Joing honor to these guests 
always filled me with a feeling of awe, and if by 
chance I broke into the room like « youthful 
thunderbolt, I presently crept softly to her side, 
touched my lips to her cheek that had kept its 
ruddy tinge to three-score and ten, and, sitting 
at her feet, listened with an interest that never 
flagged to the serial story of an older New York 
which these busy talkers were never weary of 
telling. 

It is the delight of age to live over again in 


when she was a girl, in the radiance of her young 
beauty, and say: ‘‘ Nothing, Felix ; I was only 
remembering.” As her words come back to me 
I cannot help feeling that I would be sadly dis- 
appointed if, when I had discovered her street 
and number in the city of many mansions, and 
had entered the door with the joyous anticipations 
of my boyhood on earth, I did not find her beau- 
tiful in the crown of her years as I remember 
her, with her knitting in her hand and her cat at 
her feet. 
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FOUR UNIFORMS OF THI GERMAN CAVALRY. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


By THomMAS DONNELLY. 


THE rumor of war is ever prevalent in Europe, 
and the cloud of impending conflict is supposed 
to hang without intermission over either shore of 
the Rhine, the Danube or the Bosphorus, while 
the horizon of European politics perpetually dark- 
ens with the smoke of artillery or glistens with 
the sheen of bayonets. The actual conflict, how- 
ever, only breaks out at comparatively long inter- 
vals, no matter how numerous or startling the in- 
tervening war scares may be. But as long as war, 
or, rather, the contingency of war, continues such 
an important factor in the calculations of Eu- 
rope’s statesmen, just so long must it continue to 
be a topic of absorbing interest in the Western as 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

It is certain that at no period in the world’s his- 
tory has the military art and its practical applica- 
tion to the organization of national defenses re- 
ceived so much attention as at the present time, 
nor has the average of military organization in the 
different European countries ever before reached 
a point so near perfection. The map of the Con- 
tinent is spread before us, and, like a great chess- 
board with the pieces strategically arranged, it 
represents to our observation a panorama of op- 
posing nations, each of which is watching its 
Vol. XXXIIL, No. 5—35. ° 





neighbor with a jealous and distrustful eye—ever 
on the alert to seize an advantage or to prevent 
its passive adversary obtaining one. It is true 
that alliances have been numerous of late between 
some of the powers, but such alliances are at best 
merely the result of individual selfishness and ap- 
prehension, and have not for their basis any true 
sentiment of brotherhood or international unity. 
For instance, there is the Dreibund, or Triple Al- 
liance, comprising Germany, Austria and Italy, 
and of which we have heard so much during the 
last two years. ‘This alliance, though presumably 
a merely defensive one against the designs oi 
France and Russia, was perfectly capable “of be- 
coming purely offensive, through motives of na- 
tional aggrandizement, on the part of the coun- 
tries composing it. On the other hand, the un- 
derstanding between France and Russia might have 
developed a policy of aggression sufficiently dan- 
gerous to the peace and autonomy of other na- 
tions. It is never safe to allow too great a con- 
solidation of power—overcentralization is contrary 
to the principles of political freedom. There is 
one view of these international alliances which is 
frequently taken, and undoubtedly it is worthy of 
careful consideration. ‘This view is that where 
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several nations are banded together for purposes 
of common action, if need be, against other sim- 
ilar combinations, the balance of power is more 
evenly kept, and the danger of aggression upon 
either side is lessened. Because, where all are 
about equally strong, the aggressive initiative is 
less likely to be taken by any. Meanwhile, the 
cables continue busy sending us the perennial 
‘war scare” news every now and then. 

It is not intended in the present sketch to deal 
at any length with the purely political or scien- 
tific aspects of the military question in Europe. 
The aim is rather to discuss briefly, and as enter- 
tainingly as may be, the general points of interest 
connected with the various armies, touching upon 
such matters as the comparative strength of each 
armament and the peculiar characteristics of those 
troops which are distinctively national. 

As Germany and France are more likely than 
any other nations of the European Continent to 
become involved in war, because of their heredi- 
tary rivalry and the jealousy and desire for re- 
venge engendered by the war of 1870, it seems 
fitting that we should glance first at the army 
of the German Empire. 

There is a general conscription in force in 
Germany, which makes the entire nation a vast 
recruiting ground. Every male subject of Em- 
peror Wilhelm is liable to military service between 
the ages of seventeen and forty-two years. This 
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is modified by certain qualifying conditions which 
make the actual number of Germans under arms 
in the regular service about 430,000 men. This 
is the strength of the army during time of peace, 
and is as much as the national exchequer can 
stand. But if war should occur, at least 2,800,000 
men could be mustered in; yet to accomplish 
this it would be necessary to draw upon all the 
military reserves of the empire. Though the ac- 
complishment of German unity centralized the 
chief military command in the Emperor, during 
peace the influence of local tradition still prevails, 
many principalities still retain considerable of 
their former local administrative powers. In 
Bavaria, for example, the direction of military 
affairs is really local both as regards the finances 
and the command, and this also applies to the 
Duchy of Brunswick, Saxony and Wurtemburg, 
save as regards finances, the latter being a matter 
of Imperial concern. The troops of Bavaria still 
retain their old independent uniform of light 
blue and green. 

It is excessively slow work for the German 
soldier to rise to the higher grades. Everyone 
must serve as a private for fully three years, and 
can never be anything higher unless he re-engages 
himself. Noncommissioned officers are divided 
into five grades: Unter-offizier, or corporal ; 
Sergent, or lance sergeant; Vice Feldwebel, or 
color sergeant; Feldwebel, or sergeant major ; 
Porte-epee-faehnrich, or ensign—who is some- 
what higher than his comrades, because he has 
qualified through special examination and can 
become a second lieutenant by passing through 
one of the military academies. 

Commissioned officers have six distinct grades : 
second lieutenant, lieutenant, captain, major, 
lieutenant colonel and colonel. ‘The promotion 
of these is peculiarly arranged. ‘There are no 
fixed rules of promotion, but length of service is 
usually its basis, though the Emperor can and 
does distribute promotion according to his im- 
perial will. There are four grades of general 
officers: major general, lieutenant general, gen- 
eral of cavalry or infantry, and field marshal. 

An extraordinary amount of attention is paid 
to the department of military science and intelli- 
gence. This great bureau is called the General 
Staff, and its unequaled organization is due to 
the genius and efforts of the late Von Moltke. 
No army in the world can produce anything to 
equal, for the same purpose, the German General 
Staff. 

Though all states of the empire have their own 
War Minister, these are in turn subordinate to 
the Imperial War Minister, who is head of the 
National Military Cabinet. As the German Army 
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is divided into eighteen separate army corps, these 
are subject to the supervision of five inspectors, 
through whom the Emperor keeps in touch with 
every section of the immense general organiza- 
tion. 

Before referring to the individual regiments of 
the German Army, especially those with which 
foreign nations are most familiar, it is well to 
consider briefly the condition of the German sol- 
dier as regards the discipline to which he is obliged 
to subinit. 

For years it has been known that German sol- 
diers are subjected to much brutal treatment at 
the hands of their drillmasters and officers. The 
strict rules which govern the conduct of officers 
toward their inferiors in the English service, and 
even in our own little regular army, do not pre- 
vail generally in Europe, and are especially con- 
spicuous by their absence in the German service, 
So common is the 
practice there on 
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customed had everyone become to this sort of 
thing, that in the present instance it was looked 
upon as nothing more than the usual routine of 
‘* discipline,” until at length the major’s conduct 
grew so ferocious and outrageous that his sanity 
came into question. An inquiry being ordered 
by the authorities into his condition, it was dis- 
covered that the officer was insane, and it was 
concluded from the evidence that he had been in 
that condition for probably several years. Yet 
he had held a position of authority during all that 
time! A number of American tourists had wit- 
nessed his violent behavior toward his men. 

Of all sections of the German Army the Prus- 
sian is the finest. Prussia supplies the backbone 
of the army, just as it has for centuries led the 
vanguard of Teutonic empire. In the wonderful 
campaign of 1866 Prussia routed within six weeks 
the united forces of Austria, Hanover and the 





the part of officers 
who are drilling or 
inspecting a squad 
of striking a pri- 
yate in the face or 
kicking him in the 
shins, upon either 
the slightest or no 
provocation, that 
the following anec- 
dote will serve to 
illustrate the gen- 
eral callousness 
with which such 
occurrences are re- 
garded: Last year 
a pamphlet, writ- 
ten by a Prussian 
cavalry sergeant, 
was published in 
Strasburg. It de- 
scribed the antics 
of a certain major 
of the German 
Army who had 
made a regular 
practice of beating 
and kicking his 
men. He would 
strike them across 
the face, upon pa- 
rade, and commit 
other acts of bru- 
tality and violence, 
every day in the 

















week. But so ac- 
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Southern German 
states. This ‘staying 
power” is doubtless due 
to the Prussian blood, 
which is a mixture of 
Slav and Teuton. Even 
yet, along the banks of 
the Spree, in Branden- 
burg, the peasants speak 
the Wendic dialect, a 
species of Slavonic. 
The Prussians excel in 
stature and physique, 
and they possess the 
further essential ele- 
ments of good soldiers 
in being specially 
amenable to discipline. 
From Prussia come the 
Uhlans, the pride of the 
German cavalry, the 
dashing  blue-coated 
lancers whose record is 
a part of history. 

The more famous among the German regi- 
ments bear nicknames, by which they are popu- 
larly known all over the country. These national 
pet names must soon disappear, for they will no 
longer possess any meaning when the impending 
changes in the uniforms are carried into effect. 
The famous White Cuirassiers are called Mehl- 
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saecke, or flour bags. 
The First Regiment of 
Foot Guards is called 
by the people Blech- 
koppen, or sheet-iron 
heads—because of their 
bright metal helmets ; 
and the Second Foot 
Ciuards, Hopfenstangen, 
or hop poles, on account 
of their height; the 
First Grenadiers, Kar- 
tofelpeller, or potato 
peelers ; the Sharp- 
shooters, Laubfroesche, 
or bullfrogs, because 
their uniforms are 
green; the Hussars, 
Gliihwuermer, or fire- 
bugs, because they wear 
a mixture of green and 
scarlet, and the Pioneers 
are called Regenwuerm- 
er, or earthworms. 
There are nicknames for the various branches of 
the service as well as for the different regiments. 
The Imperial Guard, as a body, is called Ham- 
meln, or ewes ; the cavalry, Sandhausen, or sand 
hares ; the infantry of the line, Feldratzen, or 
field rats ; and.the artillery, Kuhsoldaten, or cow 
soldiers—the exact meaning of the latter nick- 
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BY GENERAL SAUSSIER, AT THE GRAND MAN(ZEUVRES OF THE PARIS DIVISION. 








name no one can explain, nor can its origin be 
traced. 

The majority of the German uniforms are sober- 
hued, being chiefly blue and black. The nearest 
approach to gay colors is seen in the hussars 
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away. Blumenthal, Chief of Staff to the late 
Kmperor ‘* Unser Fritz,” is about the only one 
left. Count von Waldersee, at present chief in 
command of the army, has never had an oppor- 
tunity to exploit himself. It is known only that 
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and cuirassiers, who wear respectively red and 
white. 

If Germany were to go to war to-morrow, she 
would have to depend upon comparatively un- 
tried generals. The heroes of the past thirty 
years, who led her victorious legions, have passed 
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Von Moltke liked him, and pushed him forward, 
believing him to be a man of parts. 

In its present state of organization the I’rench 
Army can probably claim rank alongside the 
German; in numbers it already exceeds the 
latter by about 60,000 men. ‘The peace effective 
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of the French Army is at present upward of 
492,000 men, This number is divided into eight- 
een army corps, each containing two divisions of 
infantry, one battalion of chasseurs, one brigade 
of four squadrons of cavalry, one artillery bri- 
gade, a battalion of engineers, three companies 
of transport troops, etc. In time of peace cach 
of these corps is local- 
ized, or posted in one 
particular section cf the 
country, wherein it re- 
mains stationed, with 
its war supplies, during 
the continuance of 
peace. 
Frenchmen are sub- 
ject to service in the 
army for a period of 
twenty consecutiv 
unless specially 
exempted. The first five 
years are passed in the 
Regulars, the next four 
years in the Regular Re- 
serve, then five years in 
the Territorial Army, 
followed by six more in 
the Territorial Reserve. 
Very strictly has this 
conscription law been 
carried out, and the 
result has been that, as 
mentioned above, the 
numerical strength of 
the French Army is 
greater than that of the 
German foe. The reg- 
ular forces consist of 
$80,000 men, 50,000 of 


years, 


whom are constantly on 
foreign service in Al- 
220,000 are at- 
tached to the bureaux, 
and 20,000 belong to the 
Customhouse and For- 
esters’ battalions. There 
are 144 infantry regi- 
ments of the 
battalions of chasseurs, 

4 Zouave regiments, 4 regiments of Turcos, 3 
battalions of African light infantry, 4 regiments 
of fusiliers and 1 regiment of convicts organized 
as pioneers. France accepts foreigners as recruits 
for her army, and to provide hospitality for these 
the regular army includes two distinct regiments, 
known as the Régiments des Etrangers, or For- 
eign Legion. During the war of 1870 an am- 
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bulance corps was raised in Dublin, Ireland, for 
the French service, and several well-known Irish- 
men fought under the tricolor, among whom was 
James O'Kelly, ex-correspondent of the New York 
Herald, who so narrowly escaped death in Mexico 
at the time of Maximilian’s downfall. The For- 
eign Legion does a great part of its service in 
Algeria, 

The infantry is the 
finest part of the French 
Army. The men are of 
low size, of light weight 
and wonderfully agile, 
and they can march, 
climb, and wield the 
bayonet in close en- 
counters with unusual 
endurance, facility and 
skill. The one point in 
which the French in- 
fautryman fails is 
marksmanship. 

It is a somewhat curi- 
but indisputable 
fact that Frenchmen 
are poor horsemen. ‘To 
this, and the additional 
fact that horses are 
scarce in France, may 
be attributed the com- 
parative inferiority of 
French cavalry. It has 
been authoritatively 
stated that the Germans 
could put in the field 
twice as large a cavalry 
force as France could 
command. Great efforts 
have been recently made 
to render this arm of 
the French service more 
effective. The cavalry 
consists of 12 regiments 
of cuirassiers, 23 of dra- 
goons, 20 of chasseurs 
i cheval, 12 of hussars, 
4 of chasseurs d’Af- 
rique, and 3 of Spahis. 
‘he dragoons and light 
cavalry can if necessary be formed into a corps 
of infantry sharpshoovers, they having been spe- 
cially drilled and ins ructed with a view to thus 
utilizing them. Whii.e acting in the latter capac- 
ity they have received the highest encomiums 
from the foreign military critics who annually 
witness the army manoeuvres, 
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demonstrated to France during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. So greatly did this impress the author- 
ities, that ever since 1870 they have expended con- 
stant attention and lavish expense upon the 
improvement of this arm of the service. There 
are now nearly 500 more mounted pieces in the 
French artillery than the Germans could produce. 
They are of the Bange type, of French design and 
manufacture. The aggregate number of French 
pieces reach nearly 1,900, while Germany has only 
about 1,400. The French have 19 regiments of 
field artillery, of 12 batteries each ; 19 regiments 
of 8 field batteries, and 3 horse batteries; 16 
batteries of heavy artillery, of 6 guns each; 2 
regiments of bridge batteries; 3 rocket compa- 
nies ; 12 Algerian batteries, and 6 mountain bat- 
teries. 

The Engineer Corps has 4 regiments of sappers 
and miners, with several railroad companies, and 
the commissariat department of 32 squadrons. 
Twenty of the latter are stationed in France, and 
the balance on service in Algeria. 

The great reserve force, called the Territorial 
Army, numbers 580,000 men and 37,000 officers, 
Troops of all arms are represented in the Terri- 
torial Army, which contains 145 regiments of in- 
fantry and 9 of Zouaves ; 144 squadrons of cavalry 
and 4 of Algerian horsemen ; 18 regiments of ar- 
tillery, with 13 batteries in Algeria ; 56 compa- 
nies of artillery transport corps, 18 battalions of 
engineers and 18 squadrons of regular commis- 
sariat and transport troops. 

About six years after the 
Franco-Prussian War a com- 
plete reorganization of the 
French General Staff took 
place. The old staff was com- 
posed of 513 officers. Under 
the present régime any officer 
securing a ‘‘ General . Staff” 
certificate is eligible for ap- 
pointment to the staff by the 
Minister of War. <A General 
Staff certificate can be grant- 
ed by the High Military School 
after the candidate has gone 
through the regular course. 
But any officer whose rank is 
higher than that of captain is 
entitled to qualify for the 
General Staff by passing thie 
final examination without un- 
dergoing the ordeal of the 
college course. The present 
General Staff is composed of 
300 officers, 150 clerks and 12 
geographers. 
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The old Imperial Guard of France—the coun- 
terpart of the English Foot Guards—which bore 
Napoleon’s eagles to ‘“‘kingmaking victory,” have 
an equivalent to-day in the Garde Républicaine, 
which is permanently stationed in Paris, where 
its principal duties consist in the furnishing of 
sentries for tlre public institutions. It is about 
8,000 strong. The famous Zouaves, while they 
wear an Oriental uniform, are of course all native 
Frenchmen. The Turcos are recruited in Al- 
geria, and are genuine dark-skinned sons of the 
Orient. The African infantry is composed of a 
species of negroes. 

The French Army is noted for the brilliant and 
varied colors of its uniforms, which possess a his- 
toric interest, being practically unchanged in fifty 
years. The infantry dress is still a blue tunic, 
with red trousers and epaulets ; the chasseur still 
wears the old-time coat of sky blue, while the 
cuirassier is costumed as of old in shining steel, 
and red and blue. The French regard the colors 
of the army uniforms, especially the red trousers 
of the infantry, with feelings akin to reverence. 
No doubt they are wound up to a great degree 
with the military traditions of France. What 
their fate will be, in view of the prevailing and 
increasing tendency to abolish gay uniforms in 
favor of sober and inconspicuous colors, remains 
to be seen. 

The ‘‘Alpine Corps,” one of the most pictur- 
esque sections of the French Army, must not be 
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forgotten. Their dress is the native costume of 
the Savoyards accommodated to military require- 
ments. ‘Their Basque dere/s — resembling the 
round Scotch cap or bonnet—green velvet coats 
and knee breeches make a striking ensemble. I 
remember seeing them reviewed by Queen Vic- 
toria near Nice, eighteen months ago, when she 
expressed great admiration at their bearing. 
These Alpine soldiers are peculiarly lithe and 
agile. In war time they would be used for guard- 
ing the mountain passes into Italy. 

The Tonquinese contingent of the French serv- 





TYROLESE CARABINIERS. 


ice, raised in Tonquin, wears a mixture of the 
French uniform and native Chinese costume. 
The effect produced by a body of these Gallic- 
Mongolians is decidedly comic. One is irresist- 
ibly reminded of a Celestial version of the black 
Skidmore Guard. 

The Spahis are a local militia which has been 
organized in Algeria by the French, much on the 
same principle that we are now adopting in en- 
listing the Indians on the frontier. These black 
soldiers never leave Algeria. They were found 
very useful in the recent trouble between France 
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and the Sultan of Morocco in connection with 
the oasis on the desert near Ternan. 

The Senegalese troops are a native body of ne- 
groes, and as their name implies, serve under the 
French flag in the Senegal possessions. 

There are certain reasons which might conduce 
to give France an advantage over Germany when 
hostilities break out once more between the two 
nations. In Germany Von Werder and Blumen- 
thal, the two surviving officers of note who held 
general rank in the war of 1870, have retired from 
active service, and are very aged. Von Waldersee, 
now in chief com- 
mand, was only a 
major in 1870, and 
is therefore inex- 
perienced as a war 
general. In France 
it is different. 
General Saussier, 
Commandant of 
i ris, and now at 
the head of the 
French Army, held 
a high command 
during the war, and 
would have all the 
advantage of that 
experience in tak- 
ing his troops into 
the field. General 
de Galliffet, the 
most distinguished 
of living cavalry 
officers, and whose 
famous charge at 
Sedan caused the 
King of Prussia to 
involuntarily break 
out into expres- 
sions of admira- 
tion, would also be 
at the call of 
France; and _ he, 
too, was a brig- 
adier general in 1870, as was also General Miribel, 
the present French Chief of Staff. De Galliffet 
and Saussier, moreover, are each very little over 
sixty years of age. 

The law of compulsory military service enacted 
by the Russian Government in 1874 contained 
an exception in favor of the Circassians, the 
Czechs, the Rusniaks, the Mennonites, the na- 
tives of the Ural regions, Siberia, Turkestan and 
Transcaspia. Service is optional with these na- 
tionalities. The extraordinary diversity of race 
which distinguishes the make-up of the Russian 
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Empire accounts for this. It was felt by the 
Czar that a provision of exemption would be an 
act of justice to certain countries which, though 
component parts of the empire, might not be ani- 
mated by the same patriotic fervor characteristic 
of the true Slavonic Russian. The army includes 
Mongols, Scandinavians, Slavs, Germans, Turco- 
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mans, Esquimanx and Tcherkessians. The Cos- 
sacks also are under a special law as regards serv- 
ice in the army. Out of Russia’s 107,000,000 
population, compulsory service applies to only 
about 80,000,000. 

Russia’s forces comprise the army and the 
Landwehr, or oppoltschenie. A Russian soldier 
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ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT, COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ARMY. 


serves six years in the standing army, nine years 
in the reserve, and six years in the oppoltschenie, 
s0 that he is subject to military call from the age 
of nineteen to thirty-nine. 
in the field 4,000,000 men in 
half of this number would be 
other half militia. 

The peace effective of the regular 


Russia could place 
One 
regulars, and the 


time of war. 


army is 192 
regiments of infantry and 56 battalions of strelki, 
or sharpshooters, 451,000 men and 
over 15,000 officers ; 56 regiments of cavalry and 


aggregating 


2 squadrons, a total of 51,270 men and 2,627 
officers; 342 batteries of artillery, with 1,532 
guns, 3,273 officers and 68,3571 men; the en- 
gineer corps contains, inclusive of all ranks, 


20.278 engineers. Next comes the ‘standing 
” of 4,325 officers and 99,345 men; the 
401 officers and 18,000 
"of 1,937 officers and 
Then there are the Cossacks and 
The Cossacks number 285 sotnias 
of horse, 50 sotnias of foot and 21 batteries—a 
total of 2,169 officers and 44,920 men. The ir- 
regulars number horsemen. The grand 
total of all these figures is close on 900,000 men, 
which may be taken as the full peace strength of 
the regular army of Russia. Upon a war foot- 
ing these figures increase to 1,900,579 men, with 
366,354 horses and 3,876 guns. The annual cost 
of maintenance exceeds $150,000,000. 


The Czar is head of the army, but the actual 
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reserve, 
‘standing troops,” of 
men; the ‘ local troops, 
97,778 men. 

the irregulars. 
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details of administration centre in the War Min- 
ister, with whom the Czar officially communicates 
through the Military Cabinet, the members of 
which are his aide-de-camp generals and generals 
of the suite. The Superior War Council, of which 
the War Minister is president, and the General 
Staff, similar to that of Germany, constitute the 
remaining administrative departments. There 
is an inspector general of the whole army, and 
under him are inspectors for each arm of the 
service, 

Russian officers acquire their commissions in 
the following manner: They are selected from 
the Imperial Corps of Pages, which is composed of 
the scions of noble houses, who, after an instruc- 
tion of nine years’ duration in military science, 
are made ensigns or cornets in the guard or line. 
Officers are also appointed from the Yunker or 
cadet schools, one of which is attached to each 
branch of the service, and admission to which is 
obtained by passing an examination-—the can- 
didate being sixteen vears old. Volunteers who 
have offered their services in advance of the con- 
scription can be appointed 
officers months’ service and 
passing of a special examination. Promotion 
goes by seniority and selection in the lower 
grades, but in the higher grades seniority rules. 

The most famous regiment in the Russian 
Army is the Preobrashensky—part of the Imperial 
Guard. It was originally raised by Peter the 
The first battalion of this regiment con- 
tains the tallest men in the Russian infantry. 
The other foot regiments of the guard are the 
Semeonovski, the Ismaelovski, the Moskovski, 
the Parlovski, the Finnish Guard, the Lithua- 
nians and Volhynians, and the Grenadiers of Ke- 
koholm and St. Petersburg. 
of extra physique. The dress is similar to that 
of the line : round, black astrakhan cap, with eagle 
and cockade ; a double-breasted green tunic, loose 
trousers and high boots. The present Czar, whose 
sympathies are entirely Slavonic, has counteracted 
the influence exerted by his father and. grand- 
father upon the uniforming of the army. The 
latter displayed strong German proclivities, and 
during their respective reigns the characteristics 
of the German uniform were prevalent every- 
where in the Russian service, the Prussian spiked 
helmet, or pickelhaube, being an ordinary sight. 
Now the Russian soldier wears nothing but a 
strictly Russian uniform, for that is the ukase 
of Alexander III. 

The Preobrashensky Regiment of the Guard, al- 
ready mentioned, is always commanded by the 
Czarewitch. Catherine IIT. was once its colonel, 
and entered St. Petersburg at its head. I have 
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been present on occasions when the Preobrashensky 
—drawn up on parade—has sung one of its war 
songs. Imagine the magnificent effect of 3,000 
voices simultaneously joining in the martial re- 
frain, the music bursting from the throats of 
men drawn up in warlike array, their arms and 
costume lending an additional charm and inter- 
est to the sound and scene. The Russian Cavalry 
of the Guard bears a high reputation for its or- 
ganization and physique. Its two divisions com- 
prise, firstly, the Horse Guards, the Cuirassiers 
of the Emperor, the Cuirassiers of the Empress, 
and two regiments of Cossacks, all under com- 
mand of the Czarewitch ; and, secondly, the 
Horse Grenadiers, the Uhlans of the Guard and 
of the Emperor, the Emperor’s Hussars and the 
Cirodno. Extremely picturesque are the costumes 
of all these. The Cuirassiers, for instance, wear 
white tunics, blue trousers, brass corselets and 
vagle-winged helmets. 

Among distinctively national Russian troops the 
Cossacks occupy first place. The Cossack pays 
no tax, but from cighteen to thirty-eight he must 
be at his Emperor’s call. The first three years he 
remains at home, learning all he can about the 
use of arms. Thereafter, till he reaches the age 
of thirty-three, he is on active service. The last 
five years he spends on in- 
definite furlough, which can 
only be interfered with in case f = 


of war, when he might be called 


hig! 


to the colors to fill a vacancy. 
I{e receives pay, arms and am- 


munition from the War Depart- bi 
ment, but he himself supplies 
his horse, accoutrements and |e 
uniform. 

Self-reliance is the Cossack’s ; 


great virtue, and in contrast to 

the bulk of the Russian Army, = |; 
mainly moujiks, he becomes’ (@ 
most daring and resourceful [=> 
when left to shift for himself. | 
Nothing affrights him, and he 
rather conquers circumstances 
than yields to them. The most 
remote and glorious traditions 
of Muscovite conquest are in- 
separably bound up with the 
deeds of the fearless Cossack. 
The very fact that his uniform 
is a sort of native dress, sup- 
plied by himself, and that he 
brings to the performance of 
his military duties an instinct- 
ive devotion inherited and fos- 
tered amid the wild recesses of 
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his native regions, clothes his personality with a 
certain romance, 

The recent conquest of that great tract of Cen- 
tral Asia known to ancient geographers as Turco- 
mania enabled Russia to add to her army a valua- 
ble contingent, viz., the Tekke Turcoman Cavalry. 
After the fall of Merv and Bokhara these fierce 
Orientals were induced to attach themselves to 
the conqueror, hopeless though the task might 
have seemed. These Turcoman horsemen, with 
their high astrakhan caps, long, dark robes, and 
scimiters of ancient fashion, present a picture 
rich in color and historic interest. 

The Czar’s Cireassian Cavalry Bodyguard are 
reliable soldiers, and can perform the most won- 
derful feats of horsemanship. I have seen them 
often spur their chargers to lightning speed, and 
then, sliding dexterously from their saddles, 
swing sidewise along the horse’s belly, take aim 
with their carbines, unerringly strike a distant 
target with their bullets, and then, with equal 
ease and dexterity, reassume their position in 
the saddle. 

To illustrate the tolerance of the Czar’s rule, 
it is interesting to mention that the Turcoman 
troops observe unmolested all the functions of 
their religion, while their standard bears upon 
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one side only the arms of the White Czar, the under command of English officers. This is a 
other being emblazoned with the emblems of fact which has been little, if at all, commented 
Islam. The Turcomans also have men of their on, but it may have an important bearing dur- 
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own race for officers, under whom they move in ing future complications between England and 
large bodies, whereas in India the native troops Russia. 
who serve under England must move en masse The Finnish Regiment of Foot Guards is a his- 
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toric one. It has endeared itself to the Romanoff 
rulers since 1825, when it remained faithful to 
the Czar Nicholas during the conspiracy to de- 
throne him. 

Great is the affection and mutual confidence 
displayed in the Russian Army between officers 
and men. ‘The latter call their officers ‘little 
father,’’ and the 
treatment they re- 


General Obrutscheff, Chief of the General Staff ; 
his assistant, General Kourupatkine, and General 
Komaroff, who presides over the Transcaspian 
provinces, are perhaps the most prominent Rus- 
sian generals of to-day. The Grand Duke Mi- 
chael is inspector general of the imperial forces. 

The combined armies of Austro- Hungary would, 





ceive justifies the ex- 
pression. 

Peculiarly — obsti- 
nate are the Russian 
soldiers when driven 
to the wall. From 
the time of Suvaroff 
it is not on record 
that they ever sur- 
rendered. Wherever 
they, as the besieged, 
have been forced to 
give way, their course 
invariably has been 
to burn or blow up 
the city, and either 
force their way out 
through the invest- 
ing army or retreat, 
leaving only shape- 
less ruins behind 
them. It is an ex- 
ploded idea to con- 
sider the Russian 
soldiers as essentially 
fierce. Their con- 
duct upon the field 
is marked by all the 
requirements of 
strictly civilized war- 
fare, and Archibald 
Forbes himself has 
more than once told 
me that the result of 
his observation of 
their conduct during 
the entire Russo- 
Turkish campaign of 
1877 convinced him 
that the Russian 
soldier is humane and docile, fierce only in that 
degree which the conditions of combat legitimize 
and demand. 

The march of the Russian infantry is a long, 
steady movement, with sufficient swing in it to 
avoid any suggestion of unnatural restraint, and 
the general effect is very graceful and pleasing to 
the eye. 











ITALIAN BERSAGLIERI. 


if called into the field to-morrew, organized upon 
a war footing, constitute the grand total of 
1,276,000 men. Of this, the regular army claims 
872,000, inclusive of reserves, 310,000 to the Land- 
wehr, and 94,000 are reserves on the recruiting 
lists. An extra reserve, called the Landsturm, 
was created by the military law of 1882, and is 
composed of men between thirty-two and forty 
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years of age. Its exact present strength is un- 
certain. 

The River Leitha is a dividing line between 
the two great sections of the empire. Cisleithania 
comprises the German provinces of the empire ; 
also Galicia, Dalmatia and Bohemia. Transleith- 
ania includes Hungary, Croatia and Slavonia. 
The Emperor of Austria is also King of Hungary, 
and thus the imperial rule consolidates all these 
territories ; each section is autonomous as regards 
its local government, the Reichsrath administer- 
ing Austrian affairs, and the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment those of Hungary. The army and foreign 
relations are the only questions under exclusively 
imperial control. 

Austro-Hungary has three separate military 
organizations: the Regular Army; the Landwehr 
of Cisleithania, and the Honved Army, or Trans- 
leithanian Landwehr. Military service is com- 
pulsory. Every citizen aged twenty years is called 
on to serve, and continues a soldier for twelve 
consecutive years. Of this period three are passed 
in the standing army, seven in the reserve and 
two in the Landwehr. 

The Austrian Army fifteen army 
corps. The Emperor is ‘chief in command. He 
issues his orders throngh the Military Chancel- 
lerie, and through this intermediary he reaches 
the three Ministers of National Defense. One of 
these is the Minister of War, who, with the Grand 
Duke Albrecht, is the real director of the Austrian 
Army. Archduke Albrecht, who is uncle to Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, is the hero of Custozza, the 
brilliant victory won by Austria over the forces of 
Victor Emmanuel in 1866. 

The Austrian General Staff is controlled by the 
Emperor. Field Marshal von Beck is its chief, 
with General von Herneck for assistant. The 
officers of the General Staff are partly distributed 
through the higher army commands, and partly 
engaged in the development of military sciences 
in the General Chancellerie. The artillery and 
engineers have each a general staff of their own. 

The standing army is composed of 102 regi- 
ments of the line, each of which, in addition to 
its number, bears the name of its “‘ proprietary 
colonel.” This is an entirely honorary title, con- 
ferred by the Emperor upon foreign personages 
of distinction. 

The following are the grades in the Austrian 
service: Caporal; Zugsfruehrer; Fuerwerker, 
or sergeant major; and Cadet-offizier-Stellver- 
treter, or officer’s substitute. The latter grade 
can only be attained by an examination at the 
Cadetten-schula. Austria has sixteen of these 
schools. Higher grades are: General - major ; 
Feldmarschall Lieutenant (respectively brigadier 
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and general of division); Feldszugsmeister, or 
general of an army corps; and lastly, Field 
Marshal, of which Grand Duke Albrecht is the 
only present representative. 

The most famous regiment in the service is the 
Fourth Infantry, raised in 1696, and called the 
Hoch-und-Deutschmeister (Grand Master of the 
German Knights.) 

In 1866 the prevailing Austrian uniform was 
white. This made the soldier a magnificent 
target for the enemy, and so dark blue was sub- 
stituted. The Jaegers (sharpshooters) wear a 
gray tunic and broad-brimmed hat, with a great 
plume of cock’s feathers fastened in it. The 
Tyrolean Carabiniers have a brown and blue 
tunic, and their cockade of pheasant’s feathers 
produces a brilliant effect. The Hungarian 
Honved infantry wear trousers fitting as close 
to the leg as the skin itself, 

Truly justified is Austria in priding herself 
above ail things upon her cavalry. It is an ideal 
force, both as regards dash, efficiency and brill- 
iance of costume. Fourteen regiments of dra- 
goons are recruited in Bohemia and the German 
provinces, 11 regiments of Uhlans in Galicia and 
Croatia, and 16 regiments of hussars from Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. On or off parade, the 
Austrian cavalry officer is the very pink of fash- 
ion and style. The Royal Hungarian Guard, 
whose uniform is composed of scarlet, silver, and 
leopard skins, is a gorgeous body of men, and 
very warlike in mien. ‘The artillery wear maroon 
brown. Count Peeasevitch is the most famous 
cavalry officer in Austria, 

Italy’s present state of military organization 
may be said to have originated in 1873, when 
General Reccotti proposed a scheme for placing 
the Italian Army upon a new footing. Another 
scheme was afterward proposed by General Mez- 
zaccopi. The government adopted a compromise 
between the two. 

The average annual cost of the Italian Army is 
190,000,000 lire. Service is compulsory upon all 
Italian subjects between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-nine, with the exception of convicted crim- 
inals. The annual number of conscripts who are 
actually available for service is 160,000. These 
are divided into three categories. The First and 
Second join the permanent army for eight years, 
the Mobile Militia four years, and for the remain- 
ing period, the Territorial Militia, The army 
comprises the men with the colors and those on 
unlimited furlough. The Mobile Militia is liable 


to be called out in time of war, or for training, 
or for the preservation of the civil peace. A 
member of the Territorial Militia must attend for 
instruction at least thirty days, spread over a pe- 
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riod of three years. The Third Category of the 
annual levy of recruits pass their whole nine- 
teen years of service in the Territorial Militia. 

About 3,000 volunteers are annually accepted, 
who serve for three years or for a special term. 
The nominal strength of the Army is 790,000 ; 
Mobile Militia, 330,000 ; and Territorial Militia, 
880,000. But of these about one-half are entirely 
untrained. For actual service the regular forces 
would probably number 430,000 men. The army 
has 12 territorial commands, 24 territorial divis- 
ions, and 87 districts for recruiting purposes. 
Each infantry company contains about 90 men. 

Alpine regiments are distinct in character, and 
are recruited from the border districts. 

Volunteers pay for their service in the cavalry 
2,000 lire per annum, and 1,500 lire for service 
in the infantry. Under these conditions a volun- 
teer’s service is made up thus: one year’s active 
service, seven years on furlough, four years in 
Mobile and seven years in Territorial Militia. 

The permanent army is thus arranged: The 
General Staff, the Staff Corps, the Artillery and 
Engineers, Infantry, Cavalry, Royal Carabiniers, 
Corps of Invalides, Sanitary Corps, Commissariat 
Corps, Corps of Paymasters, and the Veterinary 
Corps. 

The Artillery contains 12 regiments of field 
troops, 5 of fortress and 2 brigades of horse artil- 
lery, with 5 companies of artillery artificers and 1 
company of veterans. The officers number 1,434. 

The Engineer Corps has 4 regiments, with au 
additional one of pontoniers. 

There are 96 regiments of Infantry of the Line, 
each of 3 battalions, and a depot. The famed 
Bersaglieri comprise 12 regiments, each of 3 bat- 
talions of 4 companies, and a depot. The Alpine 
regiments are 6 in number, each of which have 
20 battalions, or 72 companies. 

The Cavalry makes a total of 22 regiments, of 
6 squadrons each, and depot. 

The Royal Carabiniers are composed of 11 Ter- 
ritorial Legions and 1 Legion of Pupil Cuarabi- 
niers. This body is really a police force similar to 
the French gendarmerie. 

The Corps of Invalides and Veterans has f staff 
and 4 companies. The Sanitary Corps contains 
742 medical officers, who are responsible for the 
sanitary arrangements of the army and the hos- 
pital service. The Commissariat Corps looks after 
subsistence and barrack quarters. It numbers 
346 officers. The Corps of Paymasters keeps the 
accounts of the army. The Veterinary Corps 
numbers 153 officers. 

To attain the rank of commissioned officer the 
candidate must be eighteen years old, and have 
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served two years as a noncommissioned officer, or 
one year as a volunteer, or pass direct as lieu- 
tenant from a military institute. 

The Bersaglieri were formerly recruited in 
Northern Italy almost exclusively, but of recent 
years the tendency has been strong in the Italian 
Army to destroy the feeling of sectionalism, and 
the result is that now men from all sections of the 
country are found in the Bersaglieri. The latter 
troops, with their great plumes of feathers, roll- 
ing, jaunty, rhythmical gait, and lightning use 
of their limbs and arms, are soldiers of whom any 
country might be vain. 

The notable features in the changes of the 
armaments are the innovations in the matter of 
small arms, cannon, and death-dealing weapons in 
general. The French were the first to supplant 
the existing repeating rifle with the Lebel mag- 
azine gun, and it was they also who took the ini- 
tiative in the adoption of melinite, or smokeless 
powder. These unexpected innovations produced 
something resembling a scare on the other side of 
the Rhine, and the German Government forth- 
with began the task of turning the Mauser re- 
peater into a magazine gun, the latter having 
failed to give satisfaction. ‘The Mannlicher rifle 
has since been adopted for the German Army, as 
well as an imitation of the Melinite. As to artil- 
lery, the Germans have adhered to the Krupp sys- 
tem, although according to most experts the 
French Bange gun is a far more serviceable 
weapon than any furnished by the great Essen 
foundries. The Mannlicher magazine gun, al- 
though of a different calibre, is also the arm of 
the Austrian service, while Russia, on the other 
hand, is rearming her forces with a rifle of the 
Lebel pattern. Russia’s artillery is still supplied 
by Krupp, to a great extent, but some of it is 
manufactured in Russia. Italy has the Vetterli- 
Vitali, and also gets its artillery from Essen. 

Great strides have also been made in rapid- 
firing artillery, and it is with some pride one 
notes the fact that in this field American ingenu- 
ity and inventiveness stands unrivaled. The 
Gatling, the Maxim and the Hotchkiss guns take 
precedence over all other inventions of the kind. 
They are in use in every large European army, 
and will play a prominent réle in the forthcom- 
ing great conflict. Ballooning is another modern 
feature of warfare, and if the French experiments 
now making prove successful, the possible anni- 
hilation of entire armies at very little risk and 
cost may be confidently looked forward to by all 
those who believe that the greater the slaughter 
the nearer the approach of the millennium of 
universal peace. 
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A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By EPTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuapren XXVIL.— Tue INTERVIEW. 








\EITHER time nor chang- 
ed conditions could dis- 
guise her for an instant. 
as Pose Gaff!” he eCX- 
claimed, in profound 
astonishment. 

Deny him to his face ? 
Something about the 
man convinced her that 
such a course would be 
useless. 

She determined to throw herself upon his 
mercy. 

©Oh, hush ! hush!” she implored, her face as 
white as her Worth gown; ‘ you will kill me, 
Mr. Ilume, if you call me by that dreadful name 
—here.” 

His lightning glance flashed over her glistening 
little figure. 

“What is the matter with the name ?” he 
said ; ‘‘and why may I not speak it here? Good 
Heaven! Rose, let me remind you of the cireum- 
stances under which I last saw you.” 

“‘T know—I know! I was drifting off to sea 
in an oarless boat, and you were struggling for 
life in deep water.” 

** Perhaps you are not aware that I was actually 
accused of your murder, and held in durance for 
the same ? But for your cousin Bess, I might 
have been violently dealt with by my accusers.” 

She seized his arm in sudden panic. 

*Oh!—oh! Don’t mention Bess, We must 
not talk here—somebody will come searching for 
me, and surprise us. This way !” 

She ran toward a bow window, and darted be- 
hind its sheltering drapery. 

Ifume followed. 
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‘**T never dreamed,” she gasped, ‘‘ of seeing you 
again—lI had almost forgotten your existence.” 

‘That is flattering !” he answered, with a half- 
suppressed smile. ‘* We parted—in the sea. We 
meet—at the Governor’s Ball. Pardon me—the 
meeting seems stranger than the parting.” 

‘You are dying to ask me how I came here,” 
she faltered, ‘‘and in a dress like this. I have 
found friends—rich, powerful friends. You saw 
the letter which I wrote to Bess ?” 

el ad 

**T was picked up in the boat, and brought to 
this city. A rich lady adopted me, and sent me 
to school. I live with her, and my name is TIill- 
yer—not Rose—no !” shuddering, ‘* but Mignon— 
it pleases those who now love me most to,call me 
that. You must not ask anything more. I beg 
you, as a gentleman, to forget that you and I ever 
suw each other until this moment.” 

Ife was not slow to grasp her meaning. liis 
lean, tawny face grew very grave. 

* You deny your own name—your own past 
life. Where is Bess ?” 

‘I do not know.” 

‘Where is Andy Gaff ?” 

7 do not know.” 

**'Then you have ceased all communication with 
the people at Cape Desolation ?” 

“Yes. I am no longer of them, I tell you. 
You saw, with your own eyes, Mr. Hume, how 
unhappy I was there. Why should you wish me 
to remember the place, or anything in it ?” 

With a faint, sobbing ery, she fell on her knees, 
und clasped him suddenly in two beautiful arms. 

** You alone know of my past,” she said. ‘* Re- 
main silent, and all will be well— speak, and I 
am lost. Can you, a strong man, set yourself to 
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destroy a feeble girl ? I ask only that you keep 
out of my way, and leave me unnoticed, It is not 
difficult for you to do that. What right have you 
to meddle in my affairs ?—to interfere with mat- 
ters which in no way concern you ? You chanced 
once to see me in another place—under different 
circumstances. Why need you remember it now ? 
Rose Gaff perished months ago in that open boat. 
With Mignon Hillyer you have nothing to do. 
Oh, give me your word, Mr. Hume—your word ! 
You are upright and honorable, and will keep it 
sacred, 
little secret—promise never to betray our former 


Promise to shut your lips on my poor 


ucquaintance to anyone !” 

In spite of her theatrical attitude, his old pity 
for her revived instantly. Genuine anguish 
thrilled her voice—whitened her young face. She 
was in some false position, playing some double 
and, struggling still against the 
chains which bound her. Could he consent to 
aid her—lend himself to her deceit ? No; but 
her beauty and her despair touched him deeply. 

* Rose,” he said, lifting her, pale and trembling, 
from the floor, ‘*‘I wish to God that I had not 
met you to-night! It was an unlucky chance 
which brought me to this ball. Mind you, I have 
not danced before since the evening at the fish- 
house. Stop erying—you drive me wild! This 
is a bad business. Ido not like it. With what 
person, or persons, have you found a home ?” 

“With a woman—kind, rich, generous. I love 
her very dearly, and she loves me.” 

** And what story have you told her about your- 
self ?” 

‘‘T decline to answer,” she replied, pale, but 
defiant. 

*“My poor child, it is all plain to me. You 
have concealed your marriage, and assumed the 
role of a free woman.” 

‘*And if I have ?” she answered, with an un- 
easy play of color in her pale face, ‘* the deovit is 
an innocent one, for it concerns only myself.” 

‘*Rose,” he said, with paternal gravity, ‘* let 
You have the beauty of a 
Circe ; cannot you see that you invite great peril 
by the course you are pursuing ? God knows I 
pity you ; but——” 

“Oh, if you pity me,” she cried, snatching the 
words from his lips, ‘‘ keep my secret, Nigel 
Hume !—for the love of God, keep my secret !” 

She was madly importunate. His whole nature 
revolted against hurting anything so lovely, so 
unfortunate. In the ballroom the music rose and 
fell, the dancers still capered over the waxed floors. 
In that curtained window Hume stood with the 
girl in silver white, gazing down upon her, sorely 
perplexed. 


' 
game, alas ! 


us reason together. 
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‘*« Now listen to me,” he said, at last; “I can 
promise but one thing—to treat you as kindly as 
though you were my own sister. I am not the 
person to follow you about and make unpleasant 
disclosures—put that thought out of your mind 
at once. I shall not harm yon, but I must keep 
you from doing harm to others. You are wrong— 
all wrong! No honest man or woman can ap- 
prove of you for a moment. My lips are sealed 
on the subject of our former acquaintance, and 
the existence of Andy Gaff, till such a time as 
you may, by some act of your own, compel me to 
open them.” 

With this promise, such as it was, she saw 
plainly that she must be content. The main 
thing now was to conceal from him her treachery 
toward Bess Hillyer. 

‘Your friend, Mr. Harold—I hope he is not 
here ?” she faltered. 

*‘Jack has gone West—you have nothing to 
fear from him. Let me tell you briefly what hap- 
pened to me, Rose, after your disappearance in 
the fog.” 

He did so. She listened. 
ance of interest. 

«These things occurred a year and a half ago,” 
he said. ‘*I left the ‘cape on the very night of 
my release from the fishhouse, and have never 
heard from the place since. That girl Bess,” 
meditatively, was a noble creature! You must 
have been mad to shift your burdens to her shoul- 
ders, and then abandon her, as you did.” 

‘* Mad with despair—with the sickening hope- 
lessness of my life! An opportunity was offered 
me; I seized it. Iam not sorry !” with a fever- 
ish recklessness in her tone. 

‘* Well, settle that with your own conscience. 
sut I have a word of advice for you—find out if 
Andy Gaff still lives !” 

“I feel—I know that he is dead !” she shud- 
dered. ‘* What may not have have happened at 
Ilillyer’s Cove in eighteen long months ? God 
has given me my release before this time—I will 
not think otherwise !” 

‘“My poor child, make the proper inquiries, 
and you will probably find that Andy is very much 
alive. Ile was physically strong, and Bess, with- 
out doubt, has cared for him well. It will hardly 
do for you,” severely, ‘to act as though the de- 
sire cf your heart had really been granted you.” 

He was dismayed to see her quail and grow 
white. 

“Ile is—he must be dead!” she repeated, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘ He is lying in that Hillyer 
tomb, where all his woes and my own began. 
Do not intimate anything different. I cannot 
bear it !” 


But with no appear- 















A dark suspicion flashed across Hume’s mind. 
‘Who is the man,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ that has 
made you wish for Andy Gaff’s death ?” 

She broke from him quickly. 

‘*T hear footsteps. We shall be discovered. I 
cannot stay another moment here,” she whispered. 
and slipped out of the embrasure, and vanished 
instantly. 

Follow her he would not, even at a distance. 
She should be placed under no espionage. Fora 
long time after her departure he stood in the win- 
dow, thinking his own thoughts. Why had he 
come to this wretched ball ? Simply to catch one 
more glimpse of Edith Fassel. Well, his rencontre 
with Andy Gaff’s wife was likely to disturb him 
not a little. Determined to give her every possi- 
ble chance to escape him, he purposely avoided 
the supper tables, and spent the rest of the night 
in a little card room, where a few elderly people 
were playing whist. There he trumped his part- 
ner’s tricks, and behaved generally like a man all 
astray. At last he prepared to leave the revel. 

As he was crossing the hall he looked up, and 
saw two ladies descending the staircase—an old 
woman in black fox fur, and a young girl-ina 
long cashmere cloak. 

‘* My dear Mignon, you will be quite worn out 
to-morrow,” the elder party was saying, in a 
strangely familiar voice. ‘I ought to have car- 
ried you away an hour ago.” 

“‘T am not fatigued in the least, dear Mrs. Elli- 
cott,” the girl protested. ‘I could easily dance 
till daybreak.” 

At the foot of the stair Paget Fassel stood wait- 
ng for the two. A passionate happiness burned 
in his gray eyes; his air was that of a tamed and 
conquered creature. Just as she reached Fassel 
Mrs. Ellicott chanced to espy her rejected and 
disgraced nephew. It was their first encounter 
since the rupture of the previous year. She beck- 
oned him forward. 

“‘How do you do?” she said, calmly. ‘“‘ Let 
me present you to Miss Hillyer—my heiress,” 
making a superb gesture toward Mignon. “I 
hear that you are getting on in the world, nephew. 
That does not displease me, for I bear you no ill 
will.” 

“Thank you, my dear aunt,” replied Hume, 
dryly. 

The little group looked hard at each other for 
a moment. Mignon’s breath seemed suspended 
on her lips. She made a slight inclination of the 
head toward Hume, then gave her hand to Paget 
Fassel, and hurried to the carriage. Fassel en- 
tered the vehicle with the two ladies, and it rolled 
away into the night. Like a statue Hume stood 
gazing after it. 
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‘* Miss Hillyer!” he muttered. ‘‘ Nothing more 
likely than that she should resume her maiden 
name. But heiress to the Ellicott fortune, and 
“successor to my own unlucky self — gracious 


ss 


Heaven ! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A LETTER, 

MIGNON, with her lover and Mrs. Ellicott, 
drove rapidly off to the Beacon Street house. 

Before she reached it, the girl, by a few adroit 
questions, had made herself possessor of the major 
portion of Hume’s experience with his aunt. 

‘*The young fellow is becoming famous in his 
profession,” said Fassel, good-naturedly. 

‘* Bellamy, for some unknown reason, has thrust 
him into great prominence,” replied Mrs, Ellicott, 
coldly. 

Mignon, nestled in a corner of the carriage, was 
thinking. Now that Hume had discovered her 
position in the Ellicott household, his sense of 
honor would bind him anew to silence. Should 
he whisper aught against her, he would certainly 
be accused of jealousy and malice, and a desire to 
oust her from the place which he had lost, and 
still secretly coveted. His relation to Mrs. Elli- 
cott was an unpleasant discovery, but as matters 
now stood betwixt aunt and nephew, she had little 
to fear from that tie of blood. Hume would rec- 
ognize her right to the name of Hillyer, without 
suspecting that she was personating Bess, As 
the danger thickened, the girl’s courage seemed 
to rise.. Like a desperate gambler, she deter- 
mined to play the game on to the bitter end. 

Fassel followed the two ladies into the drawing 
room. Morning had come, but he could not leave 
Mrs. Ellicott without a parting word. 

**T beg you will not keep me waiting long for 
this little hand,” he said, as he led Mignon up to 
the old dame. 

‘* Ah,” she sighed, ‘‘ must I lose the child just 
as she has become essential to my happiness ? I 
feel disposed to quarrel with you, Paget, and at 
the same time it makes me glad to know that she 
has won a heart like yours. Now you will quit 
roving, will you not, and settle down to civilized 
life ?” 

He shook his head. 

**T cannot promise that, but Mignon has con- 
sented to share my wanderings. She wishes to 
see the world—my world, of adventure and dis- 
covery. Whither I go, she will go also.” 

With a face as white as her dress, Mignon clung 
suddenly, nervously, to her lover. 

‘* Yes, yes! take me far away, where no one 
can find me—I want to begin a new, new life! I 
also want our engagement kept secret. Nobody 
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must know that I have promised to marry you but 
Edith—your sister.” 

“My dear !” cried Mrs. Ellicott, aghast. 

Mignon began to sob. 

**Ts it such a great thing to ask ? What has 
the public—what has society to do with my hap- 
Strangers shall not talk about it! If 
you refuse me this little favor, you will make me 
miserable.” 

**Let her have her way, Mrs. Ellicott,” said 
Fassel, tenderly. ‘ Do not oppose or thwart her 
in anything. Her wishes are mine.” 

Mrs. Ellicott yielded the point with a sigh. 

“Very well. Let me at least hope that you 
will not take Mignon from me for a long time to 
come.” 

‘* A long time ?” he echoed, joyfully. “ Ah, no! 
In avery short time! I must start for the ruins 
of Zapatero next month, and not alone—not with- 
out Mignon !” 

** Next month !” cried Mrs. Ellicott, in dismay. 
‘And pray, where is Zapatero—in Central Af- 
rica ? 

Ile laughed. 

‘* Not half the distance—no further away, in 
fact, than Nicaragua. Its monolithic idols ‘ 

‘* Paget, was it for this that I first told you 
about Elizabeth Ilillyer, and begged you to find 
her at Cape Desolation ? How can this dainty, 
delicate girl consent to leave all the luxury with 
which I have surrounded her, and fare forth to 
explore the wild places of the earth with you ? 
What does she know or care about ancient ruins 
and monolithic idols ?” 

‘She knows about love,” he answered, exult- 
antly, his gray eyes shining with the light that 
never was on sea nor land, “‘ and she will follow 
whither it leads.” 

‘* Is this true, Mignon ?” sighed Mrs. Ellicott. 

‘* Tt is true,” the girl faltered. 

And so the matter was settled. Mignon’s en- 
gagement was to be brief and secret, her mar- 
riage strictly private, and then Fassel would im- 
mediately carry his bride away. Neither the 
enamored lover nor the indulgent benefactress 
thought for a moment of opposing the girl’s 
wishes. Everything should be arranged as she 
desired. 

With a weary step Mignon ascended to the 
chamber where Fifine was waiting to disrobe her. 

** Mademoiselle has had one grand triumph ?” 
ventured the sleepy maid, as she took off the 
girl’s ball dress, and brought forward the em- 
broidered night robe, which had been hanging be- 
fore the dressing-room fire. 

*‘Don’t ask me, Fifine,” Mignon answered ; 
** my head is in a whirl—help me to bed.” 


piness ? 
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Paget Fassel loved her! Oh, the rapture and 
the terror of that thought ! And she, like Elaine, 
had 

‘lifted up her eyes, 

And loved him with that love which was her doom.” 


What was Andy Gaff, that he should stand be- 
twixt her and such happiness ? What was her 
marriage but a horrible mockery ? 

«He is not my husband,” she said to herself, in 
fierce rebellion. ‘<I will be bound no longer to 
a creature void of sense and reason. I will break 
my fetters, since nobody ever pitied me enough to 
loose them for me. If he is dead—well ; and if 
he lives, I will never again acknowledge his claim 
upon me. Paget Fassel will carry me far beyond 
the risk of discovery, and should the worst come 
I can throw myself on his love and pity. He can- 
not refuse to shield me—I know he cannot re- 
fuse !” 

Her unlucky meeting with Hume had shaken 
her out of all fancied security. Should her en- 
gagement reach his ears he would expose her at 


once. Her safety depended now upon secrecy and 
flight. She was walking on a volcanic crust, but 


it was too late to pause or turn back. She mst 
press on, and trust to the lucky star which had 
led her thus far. The Ellicott money she might 
never secure—indeed, her audacious venture had 
been doomed to failure from the beginning, but 
there was something better than wealth to which 
her hopes clung desperately. 

‘*T will resign the fortune,” she sobbed, with 
her face in her downy pillow, ‘‘for it belongs to 
Bess ; but not the love—that is mine—I won it 
myself, and I can never—never give it up !” 

Meanwhile, in another chamber, Mrs. Ellicott, 
assisted by Susan Taylor, was also preparing for 


slumber. 
“T am an unfortunate woman, Susan,” she 
sighed ; “I can keep nothing precious. It is 


my sad fate always to find myself left alone.” 

‘‘What has happened now, ma’am ?” replied’ 
the waiting woman. 

‘You are not to mention the matter, Susan— 
it must be kept a family secret for the present 
but I am about to lose my little Mignon.” 

Susan drew the pins carefully from her mis- 
tress’s gray hair. 

‘*Lose her—how, ma’am, if I may make bol 
to ask ?” 

“‘Mr. Fassel proposed to-night, and she ac- 
cepted him. They will be married at once. Be- 
cause you are a privileged servant I tell you this ; 
but you must not breathe a word to anyone. 
Strict privacy is to be maintained in the whole 
affair. Ah, it isa most desirable match, Susan ; 
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but—do you not see ?—Mr. Fassel will take Mi- 
gnon to other countries, and [ shall again be 
alone.” ; 

‘‘She’s made good use of her time !” 
tered Susan. 

‘* Why, as to that, Mr. Fassel has been in love 
with her for a year. Learned men frequently 


mut- 
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Mrs. Ellicott started nervously. 

““Mr. Lepel’s ghost '—how can you say such 
dreadful things, Susan ?” 

**Lord knows he has reason to walk here in 
these days, ma’am, Often I feel creepy and 
queer, as though he was making after me through 
the house.” 





THE BUTTERFLY.— FROM THE PAINTING BY ALFRED STEVENS. 


select women of that soft, childish type—it is the 
charm of contrast, I suppose. Well, I might have 
known that I could not long keep Mignon.” 

“You managed to live without her a good 
many years, ma’am; I trust you can do the same 
agin. For my own part, I’d rather have Mr. 
Lepel’s shadder in this house—yes, his ghost— 
than any number of Mignons !” 


‘Nonsense ! J wonder at you, Susan! Go to 
bed. Both you and I are growing too old for 
balls.” 

Susan Taylor went up to her own room at the 
top of the house. Dawn was in the sky; but she 
had no desire for sleep. Her stubborn enmity 
against the so-called Elizabeth Hillyer was now 
blazing up afresh. 
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More men than Paget Fassel had loved that 
pink-and-white doll! Had not Lepel Ellicott 
met his death while flying, forgetful of truth and 
honor, to meet her? What secret part had the 
girl played in his destruction ? Susan burned to 
know ; but who could answer the question ? She 
was a plain, dull woman, unused to indirect 
methods. She turned the subject in her mind 
for a space, and finally brought out pen and paper, 
and in the gray light of morning sat down to her 
table, and wrote as follows : 


‘ To the Postmaster at Cape Desolation, Maine Coast : 
‘Its likely that strangers sometimes apply to you for 
Information, sir, as you ought to know Everybody in your 
own place, and everything that happens there. 
‘‘T’m a stranger, and I’m After information. 
you'll take the trouble to give it to me at once. 
“Three years or So ago, a yacht owned by Mr. Lepel 
Ellicott, of Boston, stopped, as I suspicion, at cape deso- 
lation. Mr. Ellicott went ashore and made Acquaintances. 
I aske you if a girl named Elizabeth Hillyer, a native, was 
mixed up with his visit. Maybe the two was sweethearts— 
for reasons best known to myself, I’d go so far as to take 
my oath on it. But I want your written Word, sir. That's 
Proof. Anything you can tell about Elizabeth Hillyer will 
be thankfully received —especially how she decoyed Mr. 
Ellicott and brought him to Death. 
‘* Yours to command, 


I hope 


Susan Tay.or.” 


In a postscript the Cape Desolation magnate 
was instructed to send an answer to the Boston 
Post Office ; then, to insure prompt attention, 
Susan folded a bank note carefully in her letter, 
and sealed all with grim precision. 

‘That ought to fetch him!” she murmured, 


hopefully. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
A RESCUE. 

A wiLp December night was gathering on the 
Maine coast. 

The wind blew straight from the northeast, 
churning the little harbor into a fury of foam. 
For hours the mercury had been steadily falling. 
Up at Ira Berry’s grocery a circle of fishermen 
sat around the red-hot stove, feeding the fire with 
pine knots, and talking of the weather. 

“Tom Duff won’t git the mail over here to- 
night,” said Ira Berry. ‘‘ He’s an hour arter 
time already. Most likely the old mare is stuck 
in the drifts.” 

Through a storm-blurred window behind the 
molasses hogshead and the barrel of kerosene Ira 
was watching the road, buried now in whirling 
snow. 

‘*T’ll risk Tom,” replied Hiram Duff, the father 
of the belated mail carrier, from his chair by the 
stove. ‘He'll pull through. The mare, she 
cin’t so swift as some, but she’s stiddy. One 
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thing’s sartin—nobody’ll be coming over from 
Hillyer’s Cove to-night arter letters.” 

“Dunno "bout that,” responded Captain Ira, 
doubtfully. ‘* That sailor gal’s neither sugar nor 
salt. It'll take more’n a nor’easter to keep her at 
home. She comes constant, month in and month 


out ; and, arter all, she’s never got but one letter.” 

Deep shadows now filled the corners of the gro- 
cery, and gathered on the rickety stair that led 
Captain Ira started to light 


up to the sail loft. 
his oil lamps. 

** It’s to be feared,” he remarked, ‘‘ that Caleb 
Hillyer and the sailor gal has that air idjit on 
their hands for his nat’ral life.” 

«*And Caleb he’s laid up with a crick in his 
back, and can’t hobble,” answered Duff, curving 
his horny hands around the rusty stovepipe. ‘* He 
war never a saving man. I calkerlate Bess keeps 
the house.” 

A blast of wind shook the grocery door, and 
rattled the dry shark’s tail nailed thereto ; then 
the latch was lifted, and Bess Hillyer, breathless 
with the buffeting of the elements, and powdered 
white with snow, stepped into Berry’s grocery. 

She wore a plaid cloak, and a close hood tied 
over her black hair. She was a trifle paler and 
thinner than of old, but she still kept the bright, 
untamed look which had always distinguished 
her. Not waiting even to shake the snow from 
her garments, she advanced to the counter, and 
asked, eagerly : 

**Ts the mail in, Captain Ira ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘*Tom’s late—lost in the drifts, most likely. 
Gracious Lawd ! How’d you ever cross the cliffs 
to-night, Bess Hillyer? Go up to the stove and 
warm yourself, girl ? How’s Caleb’s back ?” 

Duff and the other fishermen moved respect- 
fully, to allow her to approach, but she shook her 
handsome head. 

“Thank you. I’m not cold. Uncle Caleb is 
worse to-night. He wanted to come in my stead, 
but I knew he could never make his way through 
the snow.” 

Ira Berry turned again to the storm-blurred 
window, and directly espied a black, moving 
speck on the distant road. 

**Mail’s in sight,” he announced, briefly ; and 
soon after Tom Duff, muffled to the eyes, and 
with a rime of frost on his red beard, stalked into 
Berry’s grocery, and flung the mail bag on the 
counter, 

‘Blessed if I was ever out in sich weather 
afore !” he growled. ‘‘ It’s ‘nuff to freeze every 
drop of brine in the Atlantic! You'll be lucky 
if you git back to the cove alive, miss,” as his 
eyes alighted on Bess Hillyer. 
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She did not hear—she was watching Ira Berry, 
as he opened the bag and drew out the letters— 
not more than a half-dozen in all. He looked them 
carefully over ; then said, in a regretful tone: 

‘None for you, Bess—and a shame, too, arter 
the walk you’ve had—better luck next time, 
maybe.” 

For weeks and months the same disappoint- 
ment had met her in the same place ; yet it had 
never seemed so keen as on this night. She 
clinched her hands involuntarily under her 
cloak. Oh, Rose !— wicked, willful, cruel, yet 
always fondly loved ! 

Without another word Bess turned to the door. 
At the same moment Ira Berry took up a letter 
addressed to the Postmaster of Cape Desolation, 
broke the seal, and, with an astonished air, drew 
out a bank note, and began to read ; suddenly he 
made for the door as fast as his maimed leg would 
permit. 

‘* Bess, I say !—Bess Hillyer—come back, will 
you ?” The girl was already struggling in the 
deep snow. ‘‘ Here’s some female woman a-writ- 
ing to me about you, and from Boston city, too. 
Blessed if I can make head or tail out of it !” 

Bess turned back at the call. Excitement is al- 
ways contagious. The fishermen arose from their 
seats by the stove, and crowded around the post- 
master. 

‘“*Do you know any she person named Susan 
Taylor ?” said the latter to Bess. 

‘* No,” she answered. 

‘*Then listen to this, for a brazen one.” And 
Captain Ira rested his crippled limb on an over- 
turned bait basket, and proceeded to read aloud 
Susan 'T'aylor’s letter. 

«Any remarks to be made ?” he asked, dryly, 
when he had astonished the little company with 
that curious communication. ‘‘ Does any of you 
know about the yacht, or the gentleman named 
Ellicott ? As a government officer, it’s my plain 
dooty to enlighten this female woman. Moreover, 
she’s sent five dollars to furbish up my memory.” 

Hisam Duff helped himself to a plug of tobacco 
from Ira’s counter. 

‘*T’ve seen a good many yachts at Cape Desola- 
tion,” he answered ; *‘ but I dunno as I remember 
one from another. There was never any Mr. 
Ellicott in these parts, to my knowledge. Susan 
Taylor better put her head in the nearest water 
pail. And as for them questions about Elizabeth 
Hillyer, they’re insults—downright insults, as we 
all can see.” 

‘* Jest so,” assented Ira. 

Bess stood bewildered—amazed. Though the 
writer of the letter was plainly an humble and il- 
literate person, she dealt with startling subjects. 
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‘Strange !” said the girl, slowly. “ Lepel Elli- 
cott was my kinsman. Uncle Caleb knows about 
him. His mother once offered me a home in her 
house. J decoyed—/ sent him to death ? What 
can the woman mean ?” 

‘* Don’t mind her meaning, miss,” replied Cap- 
tain Ira, soothingly. ‘‘Was Mr. Ellicott your 
sweetheart ’—that’s the question I’m called to 
answer.” 

Bess smiled faintly. 

“T never saw him in my life—he died several 
years ago !” 

‘That settles it !” said Ira, with a judicial air ; 
and he tossed the letter on the counter. 

Bess opened the door to depart. 

“*See here, Miss Hillyer!” cried Tom Duff, 
moving briskly after her ; ‘ won’t you let me walk 
with you to the cove ?” 

3ut she waved him back. 

‘“* No, indeed! I am not afraid ;” and for the 
second time she stepped out alone into the dark- 
ness. 

On all the bleak north coast no wilder spot 
could be found than Cape Desolation in mid- 
December. It seemed like a place cut off from 
the living world—forsaken, forgotten—given over 
to Death. No friendly sail dotted its waters on 
this night, no screech of tug nor voice of man 
disturbed the dreadful solitude. The black sky 
hung low overhead, the thundering breakers 
crashed on the shore like artillery ; every land- 
mark was fast disappearing in the snow. Only 
here and there a lamp shining from some fisher- 
man’s cottage gave sign of life and cheer. Bess 
drew her plaid cloak closer about her slender but 
compact body, and started for Hillyer’s Cove. 

Fruitless had been her errand to the post office 
—sad was the heart that she carried back to Ca- 
leb’s cottage. But no guspicion of the truth had 
yet dawned on her mind. Perhaps Rose was sick 
or dead—perhaps she meant to break forever from 
the cape and all upon it. Eighteen months had 
passed since her flight, and still she did not re- 
turn. Better than anybody else, Bess understood 
the character of her cousin. 

‘© We shall never see nor hear from her again !” 
she said to herself, as she toiled forward along the 
perilous cliff path. 

Then her thoughts turned to Susan Taylor’s 
letter. How strangely the woman had associated 
Elizabeth Hillyer’s name with that of the dead 
Lepel Ellicott ! 

‘Maybe the two was sweethearts.’ 

Foolish, ghastly words ! 

Bess felt that she had touched upon a mystery, 
yet had no power to grasp it. She determined to 
ask Ira Berry to give her the letter. She suddenly 
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felt a strong desire to possess it—to study its 
meaning at her leisure. 

How dark the night was growing! 
no longer see the stunted balsam firs that made 
black specks along the dreary white waste. The 
cold, too, was intense—piercing to one’s very mar- 
row. And her garments, coated with ice and snow, 
weighed upon her like armor. 

She struggled on. 

The gale seemed to increase every moment. 
The great waves crashed against the cliffs, as 
though they would tear those stern coast barriers 
from their foundations. For once Bess Hillyer’s 
intrepid heart quailed. 

A terrific blast swept her off her feet—hurled 
her to the dizzy verge. She managed to rise and 
breast the wind again. But she was bewildered 
by the whirl of thick snowflakes in her face, and 
benumbed with the cruel cold. 

Again she was dashed prostrate. She crawled 
forward on hands and knees for a space, but was 
soon obliged to stop—frozen, exhausted. 

She comprehended the full danger of the situa- 


Bess could 


tion. Not half the distance to the cove was yet 
traversed. She could neither turn back nor go 
forward. In the darkness and blinding storm 


she was likely to be swept over the cliffs. A false 
step, a strong gust, and she would go down into 
the foam and terror of the breakers. ‘To crawl 
cautiously forward was her last expedient, but 
her icy garments impeded her movements, and so 
difficult was that means of progress that Bess 
soon relinquished it as hopeless. 

Once more she tried to stand upon her feet. 
The wind had grown stronger, or her own limbs 
weaker. ‘To her dismay she was unable to rise. 

“And if I stay here,” she thought, ‘I shall be 
frozen stiff before a half-hour goes by.” 

All power seemed to leave her. She could not 
even lift her voice to cry for help. And who was 
abroad on that terrible hear, even if 
she succeeded in shrieking louder than wind and 
wave ? She tried to remember Andy and Uncle 
Caleb. What would become of the two should 
she perish on the cliffs? But the thought no 
longer nerved her. She fell with her face to the 
earth, and the snow drifted over her in millions 
of stinging, swirling flakes. 

Several moments passed. What touch was that 
upon her shoulder ? Her failing senses revived— 
she moved feebly. A man was bending above her 
in the storm and darkness. 

** Andy !” she cried. 

He raised her bodily from the snow. 


shore to 


In some 


way he seemed to comprehend that she, his best 
friend, was in peril and needed assistance. In 
spite of the gale, he held her firmly, securely— 
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the poor fellow was as strong in body as he was 
weak in mind. 

*“Come home !” he said. 

‘**T cannot,” she answered, faintly. 
am dying.” 

Ife threw an arm about her and drew her for- 
ward. She stumbled for the third time. He 
snatched her up, and then she was dimly con- 
scious that he was bearing her in a pair of iron 
arms on and on, through the drifting snow. Im- 
mediately feeling and knowledge slipped away 
from Bess, and a great darkness fell. 

She awoke in the living room at Hillyer’s Cove. 
Martha Bray and Uncle Caleb were chafing her 
numb hands, and pouring scalding mixtures down 
her half-paralyzed throat. 

‘Lord bless us !” cried Caleb, as the girl’s dark 
eyes opened, ‘‘I told you not to start out on such 
a night, Bess. Did you git any letter ?” 

**No,” she half sobbed ; ‘* Rose has forgotten 
us—she will never write again. Was it really 
Andy who met me on the cliffs ?” 

Uncle Caleb pushed her armchair nearer to the 
roaring fire. His weather-beaten face was gray 
with anxiety. 

“© Yes, twas Andy. The critter was sitting hur 
in the chimbly corner, all quiet enough, when 
Marthy Bray she came in, and says she, ‘ Bess 
will be blowed over the cliffs, or buried under the 
snow, sartin sure. A wus’ night it never was my 
lot to see, and I’m going out to git some of the 
cove men to look for her, as you can’t but jest 
hobble, and Andy’s no good anyway.’ And as 
soon as ever he heard that, Andy he started up 
and was off like a flash, and sez I to Marthy, ‘I 
bet a taller candle that poor critter understood !’ 
and she run to the windy, and, bless my soul! he 
was actually taking the cliff path. And half an 
hour arterward in he came, a-lugging you in his 
arms, and you frozen, stiff, and next to dead.” 

Bess started suddenly up in her chair, pressing 
back the hair from her white face with two shak- 
ing, unnerved hands. Near by in the chimney 
corner Andy sat, as unmoved as though nothing 
had occurred. But he looked less heavy and soul- 
less than usual. Something youthful, handsome 
—a likeness, perhaps, of what he had once been— 
appeared in his face ; or was it only the deceptive 
brightness of the firelight ? 

‘* Why, he saved my life!” said Bess, in slow 
amaze ; ‘‘I was perishing, Uncle Caleb, when he 
found me !” 

She ran to the corner. 

“Andy, Andy! You have repaid us to-night 
for all our past care of you !” she cried. 

IIe put out his hand and touched her dress, as 
though to make sure that all was well with her. 


** I think I 
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Uncle Caleb watched him with a sudden accession 
of interest. 

‘Sure enough, he did save you, Bess,” said the 
old man, thoughtfully, “for I can’t lift a leg, and 
afore Marthy Bray had roused the cove men you’d 
have died in your tracks. Now, maybe, some- 
thing might be done for that poor critter.” 

‘“‘Uncle Caleb, haven’t we often consulted the 
doctors about poor Andy ?” 

‘True, gal; but the downright learned ones— 
the miracle workers—ain’t found in these parts. 
That reminds me—the last time I was over to 
Berry’s grocery some of the fishermen had a news- 
paper, and they was reading about an operation 
that a Bostin surgeon had performed in a hos- 
pital. And who do you think the operator was ? 
Why, Mr. Hume, that shot you in the arm—him 
as was locked up for killing Rose !” 

“No!” 

‘‘ Yes, I say. Wasn’t he a-studying for a sur- 
geon when he was at Cape Desolation ?” 

‘‘T remember that.” 

‘Well, according to the newspaper, he can 
now handle a knife in good shape. Who knows 
but what he might help Andy’s head ?” 

‘‘ Who knows ?” repeated Bess, mechanically. 

‘‘Seems to me, a man that tramps out of a 
night like this and saves a life—especially your 
life, sailor gal—ain’t altogether an idjit. He has 
his times, has Andy, when he appears to be try- 
ing to git himself in order ag’in. And Rose,” 
shutting his lips tightly—‘* Rese was a heartless 
minx, to run away and leave him as she did !” 

“TI will go no more to the post office, Uncle 
Caleb,” said Bess, dejectedly. ‘‘ Rose does not 
mean to write again. Somebody ought to go and 
search for her.” 

‘‘She was an ongrateful jade, and a contrary 
and self-willed one, always !” stormed Uncle Caleb. 
‘First she must marry Andy offhand, and when 
misfortin come, then she must be quit of’ him! 
Who’s a-going in search of her, Bess, and where 
do you spect she’s to be found ?” 

‘*T will go, Uncle Caleb. The letter in which 
Rose sent the money was postmarked Boston. 
She must have been in that city at the time it 
was written—perhaps she is there still. To that 
city I will go. What you have said about Andy 
to-night puts new thoughts in my head. Nigel 
Hume was a kind gentleman—you and I liked 
him well, did we not ?” 

“ Sartin.” 

“If he has become famous, it will not be hard 
to find him. I’ve a little money—I’ll take some, 
and go to Mr. Hume, and ask him to help Andy, 
and also to tell me some way by which I can dis- 
cover Rose.” 
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Caleb gave a grunt of disapproval. ‘‘ Maybe, 
you've forgot the trouble that gal made Mr. 
Hume about eighteen months ago.” 

‘‘He is not the person to bear malice—I am 
certain he will give me whatever aid he can.” 

Caleb looked at her wistfully. 

**Is your mind made up, sailor gal? I know 
right well you can’t be scared out of a thing, 
nor talked out of it, once your mind is made up.” 

“Uncle Caleb, I must go and look for Rose— 
Rose, who is lost somewhere out in the great 
world !” 

Caleb’s eves wandered to Andy. 

**Take that poor critter with you, then, and lay 
his case afore Mr. Hume. You may as well catch 
two fish on one hook. The surgeons they do 
great things in these days—cut a man to bits, and 
put him together ag’in, and he none the worse 
for it. Marthy Bray may go along to help you, 
and I'll keep house alone.” 

Should she speak of Susan Taylor’s strange let- 
ter? After a little deliberation she decided not 
to do so. She simply said: 

“Uncle Caleb, did you ever see my relative, 
Lepel Ellicott—he that died ?” 

** No, gal.” 

**Did he ever visit Cape Desolation ?” 

*“Lawd above! Not that I know of, unless 
"twas arter his death !” 

‘*Of course, there is some strange blunder !” 
murmured Bess; then she leaned toward Andy, 
her grand dark face half sad, half smiling. 

** Andy, do you want your poor head taken in 
pieces and patched together again ?” she said. 
** You and I will go to Nigel Hume and test his 
skill. Perhaps he can give you help. At any 
rate we will know if a single chance of recovery 
is left to you—yes, we will start to-morrow.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
A MEETING. 

EDITH, are you quite willing to receive me as a 
sister ?” said Mignon, her red lips curving in a 
wistful smile. 

** Indeed, yes,” replied Edith Fassel. 

‘You are not sorry that your brother loves 
me ?” 

‘No, no! I ask but one thing of you, Mignon 
—make Paget happy. You have won a royal 
heart.” 

““T know !” said the girl, with unwonted so- 
lemnity, ‘‘ and my own good fortune frightens me. 
I quite understand that I am not worthy of such 
a lover. He is as learned as I am ignorant—as 


wise as I am frivolous.” 
‘Comparisons are odious,” said Edith Fassel, 

















smiling. ‘‘ Tle loves you—that is enough. Men 
do not like women to be learned or wise. You 


suit him, it seems, just as you are.” 

A fortnight had elapsed since the Governor’s 
Ball. The two girls, wrapped in furs, and seated 
in Mrs. Ellicott’s carriage, were rolling home 
from an art exhibition. Mrs. Ellicott herself 
occupied the vehicle with her young companions, 
and was listening to their conversation, but with- 
out joining in it. 

Suddenly she made a movement. 

** Let us stop at Domburg’s atelier,” she said, 
‘and see his portrait of Edith. I wonder if there 
is time for him to paint Mignon before Paget car- 
ries her to the antipodes ?” 

She gave the order to her coachman ; the car- 
riage came to a stand, and the trio alighted and 
proceeded to climb a stair leading to the studio 
of the most celebrated portrait painter in the city. 

Domburg’s servant, who knew all his master’s 
rich patrons, came forward to meet the visitors. 
The artist was out, but would return shortly. 
Meanwhile would the ladies enter, and possess 
the place ? And he bowed them into a pictur- 
esque studio, full of light and color. 

Masterly pictures covered the walls, and Leaned 
against the antique tables. Rich stuffs trailed from 
the armchairs. A sword and a cavalier’s hat lay 
ona Turkish divan, under a curtain of crimson 
silk. Bronzes and bric-a-brac of all kinds filled 
the available spaces. The place was not deserted. 
Before an unfinished portrait, resting upon an 
easel, a man stood, as though spellbound. 

His back was toward the door. So absorbed 
was he in gazing at the canvas that he neither 
saw nor heard the invaders. Evidently he was 
waiting for Domburg, for he held his hat in his 
gloved hand, and he had not troubled himself to 
fling open his long, closely buttoned overcoat. 

As the eyes of the three women fell on that 
rigid male figure, “Mignon made a hasty step 
backward ; a wintry pallor swept Edith Fassel’s 
classic face ; Mrs. Ellicott stiffened, then coughed. 
The man turned, revealing the dark, lean face of 
Nigel Hume. 

There the trio stood confronting him—one the 
object of his hopeless passion, one the kinswoman 
who had cast him out, the third the girl whose 
fate he held in his hand. Hume bowed to all 
with composure. 

«*Am I to meet you wherever I go, nephew 
demanded Mrs. Ellicott, in an aggrieved tone. 

“‘T trust not—if you find me an unpleasant 
sight,” he answered ; and, remembering her in- 
firmity, he wheeled forward a chair. ‘‘ My dear 
aunt, you must be fatigued with climbing the 
stair.” 
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She nodded her thanks, and took the oaken 
throne. 

‘‘What is that picture yonder on the easel ?” 
she asked, with sudden animation. ‘As I en- 
tered, nephew, I thought you were about to bow 
down to it ; positively you looked like a devotee 
before a shrine! Can I believe my eyes ?” She 
adjusted her glasses. ‘‘ Yes, it is Edith Fassel’s 
portrait !” 

If she had thought to cover him with confusion, 
she did not succeed. 

‘“‘And an excellent likeness, too,” he said, 
calmly. ‘* Domburg’s hand has lost none of its 
cunning since he painted your son Lepel.” 

‘** The admiration which you refused to the sub- 
stance you give to the shadow !” sneered the old 
dame. 

Pretending not to hear her, he moved toward 
the door. 

‘*T will call again,” he said to Domburg’s serv- 
ant, and with another formal bow he was gone. 

Mrs. Ellicott limped forward to view the unfin- 
ished portrait. 

“It is exceedingly lifelike,” she said. ‘‘ Yes ; 
Domburg must try his skill upon Mignon. He 
will make of her something worth looking at.” 

Mignon, full of consternation, did not utter a 
word. How small was this city, where, as it 
seemed, she could not move without jostling 
against the man whom she now dreaded above 
all others! Yet she could not but acknowledge 
that his conduct was most honorable—most for- 
bearing. ‘Two weeks had passed since the ball, 
and he had not annoyed her in any way. Ah, he 
did not yet know the full measure of her sin ! 
Gossip, always busy, had indeed begun to link the 
name of Paget Fassel with that of Mrs. Ellicott’s 
beautiful heiress, but Hume was still ignorant of 
the secret engagement. 

<« Tf he will remain silent for another fortnight, 
I will ask nothing more of him,” thought Mignon, 
trying to conceal her perturbation by staring hard 
at an etching on the wall. 

Edith Fassel, disturbed, too, but from a widely 
different cause, touched her arm gently. 

‘“‘Domburg has extravagant tastes,” she said. 
‘Look at that rug-—made for some Indian rajah, 
probably—and those celadon vases! He reminds 
one of Boucher, the prince of decorative art, who 
could paint only in a perfumed boudoir, draped 
with pink and blue satin.” 

‘* Boucher died at his easel, did he not ?” shiv- 
ered Mignon, with an absent air. 

‘«¢ So the chronicler saith—alone, his brush in his 
hand, and those Pompadour colors around him.” 

A small man, in a velvet jacket, with long gray 
hair curling upon his shoulders, entered briskly. 
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He greeted Mrs. Ellicott and Edith Fassel with 
acordiality that betokened long-established friend- 
ship. And his fine eyes lighted with an artist’s ap- 
preciation of the beautiful as they fell upon Mi- 
Paint her? He would try; but was it 
possible for Him, or any other, to do justice to 
such dazzling tints? Mrs. Ellicott pointed to the 
canvas on the easel. 

‘This really is superb, Domburg,” she said, 
warmly. 

He smiled. 

** Well, it has already found some ardent ad- 
mirers. One good friend of mine comes con- 
stantly to watch its progress—makes of it a sort 
of fetich, in fact. 
to-day ?” 

““ Yes, we did,” assented Mrs. Ellicott, dryly. 
** Pray, how did Nigel Hume chance to be your 
friend ?” 

“In a professional way, madam. I owe my 
life to his skill. Ah, I can never be grateful 
enough to him. It gives me joy when he drops 
into my poor workshop to look at my work.” 

Mrs. Ellicott abruptly changed the conversa- 
tion. The order was taken for Mignon’s portrait, 
the hourappointed for her first sitting ; then the 
three ladies left the studio. 

They talked of Domburg and his art as they 
descended the stair. Mrs. Ellicott, a step or two 
in advance of her companions, limped across the 
pavement to the curbstone, where the carriage 
and blooded horses waited. A lackey opened thie 
door. She took her seat on the satin cushions, 
and Mignon and Miss Fassel were about to follow, 
when there was a breathless rush forward—a hand 
touched Mignon—a voice went through her like 
a knife. 

“* Rose—oh, Rose! Is it—can it be you, dear ?” 

A dark girl, in plain garments, had separated 
herself from the crowd of passing pedestrians and 
was standing at Mignon’s side—her olive face ra- 
diant with loving recognition, in her fine eyes a 
great astonishment and joy. 

tose ! Rose !” she repeated, holding out both 
hands to the girl in the Redfern gown and jacket 
of costly seal, ‘don’t you know me—me— Bess ? 
Why, how grand you look—how beautiful! I 
had to stare very hard to make sure that it was 
you.” 

Yes, Bess Hillyer, the sailor girl, there in that 
city street, face to face, eye to eve with her lost 
She did not see Edith Fassel—all her 
attention was fixed upon Mignon. The heart of 
the latter gave a frightful leap, and then seemed to 
stand still. Here was something infinitely worse 


gnon. 


Perhaps you encountered him 
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cousin ! 
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than the encounter with Nigel Hume at the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball. Bess herself was before her, calling 
her by the old hated name! Had all her treach- 
ery and deceit been in vain, then? Not yet 
would she own herself vanquished. 

“IT do not know you,” she said, drawing 
haughtily, contemptuously back. ‘‘And I am 
not Rose. You are laboring under some mis- 
take.” 

Bess recoiled a step—grew pale. 

* Tunderstand,” she said, in a low voice. ** You 
are ashamed of me. Oh, Rose! I have come a 
long way to find you. It is more than a year 
since you sent us news of yourself. How strange 
—how cruel !” 

Mignon’s eyes dilated a little. 

**T tell you I am not Rose !” she repeated, with 
‘This is unbearable ! Whoever you 
may be, I must ask you to pass on.” 

** Whoever I may be ?” echoed Bess Hillyer, in 
poignant distress. ‘* Oh, will you deny me to my 


eold scorn. 


-face ?” 


Fear made the other pitiless. 

‘“T say again, I do not know you!” she an- 
swered, with vehemence. ‘I never saw you till 
this moment! Do dare to speak to me 
again !” 

Mrs. Ellicott leaned forward on her satin eush- 
ions. 

**Come into the carriage, Mignon,” she com- 
manded. At the same moment the lackey pushed 
Bess Hillyer smartly back. 

‘* Move off, miss,” he said, ‘‘or I will call the 
police.” 

Edith Fassel followed Mignon into the carriage, 
the lackey took his seat, and the horses pranced 
away down the street, leaving the sailor girl, a 
stranger in a strange city, standing on the curb- 
stone, staring blankly after them. 

‘It was Rose !” she muttered, with pale lips ; 
‘* it was certainly Rose !” 

Inside the vanishing vehicle, Mignon pressed 
close to Mrs. Ellicott’s side, as though seeking her 
protection. Betwixt a laugh and a sob, she said : 

**The impudent creature ! Do I look as though 
my name was Rose ?” 

Edith Fassel glance] back through the car- 
She had been deeply impressed 
with Bess Hillyer’s appearance. 

‘*T never saw a more striking-looking person !” 
she said. ‘‘ There was a ring of truth in her voice. 
I feel certain that she really was in search of 
some one, and was deceived by a chance resem- 
blance. I wish,” thoughtfully, “that we could 
know something more about her.” 


not 


riage window. 


(To be continued.) 
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A FAITHFUL 


By W. I. Linco_tn ADAMS, 


In these days*of great commercial enterprises, 
when ambitious young men leave their farm 
homes in the country and flock to the crowded 
cities in the vain search of employment ; when 
great wealth, with its inevitable tendency toward 
Juxurious living and artificiality, is increasing on 
all sides, threatening to undermine the very foun- 
dation principles of our republic, the life of a 
consistent and faithful lover of nature is a whole- 
some and delightful example. Such was the life 
of Henry David Thoreau. 

A glance at the history of man shows that nat- 
ure has alwavs been the kindest of mothers. 
From earliest times, when a people were strug- 
gling for existence, and, later, when building and 
developing their State, they were foreed to ad- 
here to the simpler forms of life, and were as a 
consequence strong and brave. When, however, 
incessant toil won freedom from hardship and 
brought great riches, the sure tendency of wealth 
and idleness has been inevitably manifested. The 
once hardy people, becoming weak and indulgent, 
have gone down before a stronger race. Thus the 
luxurious Asiatic was overpowered by the virile 
Greek ; the Greek in his turn, departing from 
nature, went down before the sturdier Roman. 
And, later, the Roman himself, once conqueror 
of the world, was in his luxuriance overcome by 
the hardy Teuton. 

Thoreau must have considered these things in 
his brooding solitudes. A lover of his race and 
land, he made both the objects of his profoundest 
study. Are we, descendants of the hardy Anglo- 
Saxon stock, in our mad efforts for material 
glory forgetting those essentials which made our 
forefathers invincible, and like others wh¢ have 
grown rich before us—are we becoming luxurious 
and weak ? Such questions rushed in upon this 
lover of nature and man with tremendous force, 
as he observed the life about him, in peaceful 
Concord though he was, and imperatively de- 
manded an answer. 

Thoreau could not quietly conform to things as 
he found them simply because they existed as 
they did. He took things seriously, himself in- 
cluded, and was compelled by his conscience to 
solve all his own problems. The great problem 
is life. Let us see how he solved it. And to do 
this we must review, at least briefly, his own in- 
teresting career. 

Henry David Thoreau was born in Concord, 
Mass., July 12th, 1817. His mother, shrewd, 
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generous and most earnest in fulfilling her rela- 
tions to her family, which she conceived to be 
the highest duty of woman, was a worthy mother 
of sucha man. His father, a lead-pencil maker 
by trade, was a silent, plodding, unambitious 
man, cheerful in disposition, social and very 
strong. David was one of four children, and in 
his early boyhood showed remarkable firmness of 
character, noted even by his playfellows, who 
called him ‘‘the Judge.” From the Concord vil- 
lage school he went to Cambridge, in 1833, and 
was graduated at the university in 1837, without 
any particular distinction. After leaving college 
he went first to Maine, with his brother, in search 
of a school, and taught there about two years. 
He soon wearied of this occupation, however, and 
turned to his father’s trade of pencilmaking in 
Concord, which he completely mastered and then 
gave up, declaring that he should never make an- 
other pencil. ‘Why should I ?” he said to the 
friends who congratulated him on having opened 
the way to fortune. ‘‘I would not do again what 
I have done once.” He went back to the woods 
instead, and there resumed his loving study of 
nature. 

In 1845 he went to Walden Pond, on the out- 
skirts of Concord, and there built with his own 
hands the rude structure where he dwelt in soli- 
tude for two years and two months. ‘‘I went to 
the woods,” he says, ‘‘ because I wished to live 
deliberately ; to face the essential facts of life, 
and see if I could not learn what they had to 
teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that 
I had not lived. I did not wish to live whet was 
not life, living is so dear; nor did I wish to prac- 
tice resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I 
wanted to live deep, and suck out all the marrow 
of life, to live so strongly and Spartanlike as to 
put to rout all that was not life, to cut a broad 
swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner 
and reduce it to its lowest terms, and if it proved 
to be mean, why, then, to get the whole and genu- 
ine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to 
the world; or if it were sublime, to know it by 
experience, and be able to give a true account of 
it in my next excursion.” 

Here he wrote ‘‘ Walden,” that classic of outdoor 
literature, and described in it his life in the woods. 
In it he also set forth much of his philosophy of 
living. ‘Every morning was an invitation to 
make my life of equal simplicity, and I may say 
innocence, with nature herself,” he writes. ‘I 
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have been as sincere a worshiper of Aurora as the 
Greeks. I got up early and bathed in the pond ; 
that was a religious exercise, and one of the best 
things which I ever did.” And, ‘‘ We must learn 
to reawaken and keep ourselves awake, not by 
mechanical aids, but by an infinite expectation of 
the dawn which does not forsake us in our sound- 
est sleep. [I know of no more encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable ability of man to de- 
velop his life by a conscious endeavor. It is 
something to be able to paint a particular pict- 
ure, or to carve a statue, and so to make a few 
objects beautiful ; but it is far more glorious to 
carve and paint the very atmosphere and medium 
through which we look, which morally we can 
do. ‘To affect the quality of the day, that is the 
highest of arts.” 

It should be remembered that Thoreau’s life at 
Walden was merely a characteristic episode in a 
consistent and harmonious career. ‘‘I left the 
woods for as good a reason as I went there,” he 
says. ‘‘I learned this at least from my experi- 
ment: that if one advances confidently in the 
direction of his dreams, and endeavors to live the 
life which he has imagined, he will meet with a 
success unexpected in common hours, He will put 
some things behind, will pass an invisible bound- 
ary; new, universal and more liberal laws will 
begin to establish themselves around and with- 
in him; or the old laws be expanded and in- 
terpreted in his behalf in a more liberal sense ; 
and he will live with the license of a higher order 
of beings. In proportion as he simplifies his life 
the laws of the universe will appear less complex, 
and solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty 
poverty, nor weakness weakness. If you have 
built castles in the air, your work need not be 
lost ; that is where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them.” 

He lived here at the annual expense of $66.99%, 
subsisting for the most part on vegetable food, 
and happily doing without much that is deemed 
essential in these days. He avoided wealth, not 
so much because of innate dislike for it, or fear 
of its dangers, as for unwillingness to bear its 
burdens and be enmeshed among its complica- 
tions. ‘‘ A man is rich in proportion to the num- 
ber of things he can afford to let alone,” he said, 
and characteristically declined a rug offered him 
for his door by a lady, saying that it must be 
brushed and shaken, which would consume valu- 
able time. He declined invitations to dinner 
parties because, as he said, each was in every- 
one’s way, and he could not meet the individuals 
to any purpose. ‘‘ They make their pride,” he 
said, ‘‘in making their dinner cost much ; I make 
my pride in making my dinner cost little.” Emer- 
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son said he did not like the taste of wine, and 
never had a vice in his life. 

Of course such a life estranged him more or 
less from his kind. Emerson understood him as 
few did, and wrote of him to Carlyle, as, on the 
whole, the best representative of Concord, nota- 
ble as it was for remarkable men, and spoke of 
him as the one to whom he would first introduce 
his hard-headed friend, were he to visit these 
shores. 

Thoreau’s sympathy with nature, and with all 
natural things, as Emerson suggests, seemed to 
give him added senses. He could find his way in 
the woods at night as easily as by day. He could 
see as through a spyglass; hear as with an ear 
trumpet, and each track upon the earti or in the 
snow revealed to him the creature which had gone 
before. He could sit immovable as a part of the 
soil he rested on until the bird, the reptile, the fish 
which had retired from him should come back— 
nay, moved by curiosity, should come to him and 
watch him. He would put his hand in the stream 
and gently stroke the shyest fish, and he could 
call the birds or any wild creature by imitating 
their cry. THis short, firmly built body admira- 
bly fitted him for the life which he lived. He 
vas an excellent swimmer, runner, skater, and 
could probably outwalk the hardiest countryman 
in a-day’s journey. 

Thoreau’s interest in the Indian as a natural 
product of our land was keen, and Indian relics 
abounded in Concord. He made a special study 
of the subject, visiting Maine chiefly for this pur- 
pose. When a small party of Penobscot Indians 
visited Concord and camped on the shores of the 
placid river there, he would make the acquaint- 
ance of them, and learn all he could of their life. 
He seemed to have a peculiar knack for finding 
Indian relics. When asked by a companion on 
a walk where one was most likely to find arrow- 
heads, he replied, ‘‘ Anywhere,” and picked one 
up at his feet. 

One day while walking with a friend Tho- 
reau detected a long-searched-for flower across 
a wide pool, and waded right in to secure the 
prize. After examining the flower he decided 
that it had been in bloom five days, and there- 
upon drew out his diary, in which the names of 
all the plants that should bloom on this day, with 
which he was familiar, were recorded. He kept 
an account of snch matters as scrupulously, it is 
said, as a banker does of his notes and interest. 
He said if he waked from a trance in any partic- 
ular swamp he could tell by the plants what time 
of the year it was, within two days. But he would 
not offer the results of his observations to any 
natural history society. ‘‘ Why should I?” he 
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said. ‘To detach the description from its con- 
nections in my mind would make it no longer 
true and valuable to me, and they do not wish 
what belongs to it.” 

But in all this loving study of nature Thoreau 
never lost his neal sympathy for men. Indeed, it 
was for them that he went to the woods, to find 
a disclosure of that larger life which he felt was 
for them as well as for him. Ile was fond of 
children, and showed unusual tact in controlling 
them. ‘ Ilermit and stoic as he was,” says his 
devoted friend Emerson, “he was really fond of 
sympathy.” We entered heartily into the soci- 
ety of young people, whom he delighted to enter- 
tain, as none better than 
he could, with the varied al 
anecdotes of his experi- 
ences in field and river. 

Thoreau was, more- 
over, the first man in all 
New England publicly to 
defend John Brown. He 
sent notices to most of 
the houses in Concord 
that he would speak, in 
« certain hall, of John 
Brown, on Sunday even- 
ing, and invited every- 
to come. The Abo- 
Committee sent 
that such an 
action would be prema- 
ture and unwise. Ile re- 
plied: “I did not send 
to you for advice, but to 
that I am to 
speak.” The hall 
well filled with members 
of all parties, and his ora- 
tion excited a sympathy 
which 
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in his hearers 
was a surprise even to 
themselves. Thoreau per- 
freeing not a few slaves. 
‘* Morbid hermits, stoics and sentimentalists,” as 
Page, his English biographer, truly says, ‘do 
not usually show such concern for weak and down- 
trodden fellow creatures, or such practical and 
ready power to aid them.” 

Yet his life was not great in respect to accom- 
plishment in these directions, but rather as an 
example. Ile would have advised no one to follow 
him in details; for him it was the only way to 
live, because to him it seemed right. Others 
must follow their own convictions as he followed 
his. Nor was his life merely a passive protest 
against the wrong which he saw. He refused to 
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pay his tax because, as he thought, it was being 
wrongfully expended, and as a consequence was 
lodged in the village jail. ‘‘ Virtue,” he said, 
‘is something positive, not negative,” and it was 
his aim to be ‘‘not merely good, but good for 
Ile was, therefore, much more than 
a faithful lover of nature. He was a fearless so- 
cial reformer, a broad philosopher and a true 
poet. There was such versatility in his mind, 
and such breadth in his character, that we can 
here consider but one phase of the man, whic! 
took form in his passionate love for the wild nat- 
ure about him. He devoted himself so faithfully 
to the fields and woods of his native town that 
he made them known and 
interesting to all reading 
Americans, as well as to 
many people beyond the 
seas. Ilis publishers say 
that his books are being 
more widely read every 
year. He is the recogniz- 
ed master of a host of 
nature lovers and writers 
of the present time. He 
declined to give up his 
large ambition of knowl- 
edge and action, as Em- 
erson says, for any nar- 
row craft or profession, 
aiming at a more compre- 
hensive calling, the art of 
living well. If he slight- 
ed or defied the opinion 
of others, it was only that 
he was more intent upon 
reconciling his practice 
with his own belief. 
Never idle or self-indul- 
gent, he preferred, when 
he wanted money, earning 
it by some piece of manual 
labor agreeable to him, as 
building a boat or a fence, planting, grafting, 
surveying or other short work, to any long engage- 
ment. With his hardy habits and few wants, his 
skill in woodcraft—his powerful Arithmetic—he 
was competent to live in any part of the world. It 
would cost him less time to supply his wants than 
another. He was therefore secure of his leisure. 
Summing him up, Emerson writes : ‘* He was bred 
to no profession, he never married, he lived alone, 
he never went to church, he never voted, he re- 
fused to pay a tax to the State, he ate no flesh, 
he drank no wine, he never knew the use of to- 
bacco; and, though a naturalist, he used neither 
trap nor gun,” 
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‘**] FELT HER APPROACH MY BED, AND LEANING OVER SHE—SHE KISSED ME.’” 


JE NE SAIS PAS. 


By LipA Rose McCase. 


“Your first visit ?” 

In strolling from my studio, at the further end 
of Rue St. Honoré, toward a boulevard café—dis- 
tant some three miles—I curiously observed Deve- 
reux dart a penetrating, always respectful glance 
under the quaint bonnet of every Sister of St. 
Vincent de Paul that we encountered in the 
street. I had noticed myself that they were 
abroad in great numbers that glorious spring 
morning, and naturally supposed that their cos- 
tume would strike a stranger curiously ; but Dev- 
ereux’s curiosity certainly took a questionable 
form. Twenty years’ familiarity with the streets 
of Paris had failed to dull my interest in these 
angels of mercy flitting about in their ill-fitting 
blue jean skirts, square bodices, flowing sleeves, 
and white linen bonnets with outspreading wings 
that flapped in the breeze, keeping the too in- 
quisitive at bay and seeming, like the pinions of 
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the Holy Ghost, to exhgle peace and good wiil. 
But I was an artist — must I confess it ? some- 
thing of a poet, a romancer, too; while Dey- 
ereux 

‘“‘T have been coming on and off to Paris 
since Well, it does not mattet,” said he, in 
answer to my query. 

‘*Ah! then the garb of St. Vineent is not un- 
familiar to you ?’ I said, congratulating myself 
that I had at last found something in which Dey- 
ereux was evidently interested. I had never laid 
eyes upon the homely old man until he came to 
my studio, some mornings since, bearing a letter 
from my uncle, who explained that he was « judge 
in one of the Western States, administrator of an 
estate to which our family were heirs ; ¢ltogether, 
a man worthy any attention it might please me to 
bestow. I had found him slow, phlegmatic, unin- 
teresting, but resolved to do my best by him until 
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La Bretagne sailed. Reaching Avenue Grand 
de l‘Opéra, we dropped into the ‘ Bignon” for a 
cejedner. 

The best part of Devereux’s life lay behind 
him. His clean-cut, beardless face had the air 
of one born old. It never occurred to me that 
youth, comeliness, the pleasures in which I then 
reveled so richly, could ever have been his, until 
a pint of extra dry magically softened the lines 
which lent to his sallow face the texture of parch- 
ment. Turning to the cast of Venus de Milo, 
half hid by growing plants in a snug corner of 
the café, he quoted, in as pure French as I had 
ever heard on foreign lips, those beautiful lines of 
I{eine in which the poet implores the goddess’s 
aid and she replies: ‘“‘ You know I would help 
you if I could ; but see, 1 have no arms !” 

“I regret that this is our last day together,” I 
caid as we sauntered arm in arm to the café door. 
Devereux smiled; I had thought it a lost art 
with him! 

“Yes,” he said, absently. ‘‘ No sooner do minds 
touch than they part. Paris has always been dear 
to me. I would prolong my stay had I not en- 
gaged passage on La Bretague.” 

‘The deuce you have ?” said I, feeling for my 
stateroom certificate as we turned into Boulevard 
des Capucines. But Devereux suddenly loosened 
his hold upon my arm, and turned in the gate 
of the Madeleine. I watched him ascend the 
steps with the agility of five-and-twenty. Hesitat- 
ingly I wasabout to follow, when he halted, doffed 
his silk hat, and respectfully peered into the faces 
of two Sisters of St.Vincent de Paul leisurely de- 
scending the church steps. Apparently satisfied, 
he now silently rejoined me, and together we con- 
tinued the morning stroll. 


II. 

It was the third day out. Comfortably wrapped 
up in steamer rugs, we had ensconced ourselves in 
the extreme end of the bow. The sea was as calm 
as a summer day. ‘The dying sun tinged the heav- 
ens and the world of waters in shifting, phantas- 
magoric splendor. We lit our after-dinner cigars, 
and from admiring sky and sea, fell, in a way that 
was becoming habitual with us, to speculating on 
the social and metaphysical questions of the day, 
and their effect as developers of character. 

**T was once very ill at Paris,” said Devereux, 
suddenly breaking—for the first time in our ac- 
quaintance—from the impersonal to the personal. 
‘*] was stricken with fever at Rome, but persisted 
in continuing the journey to Paris, where it was 


found that I had the smallpox. Consciousness 


deserted me after crossing the borders of France, 
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aud with the first return of light, which came 
only after many weeks of darkness, my soul was 
flooded with a vision that has not ceased to in- 
fluence my life. Patiently I had studied the 
white, gilt-edged paneling that formed the walls 
of my chamber, the high white wooden mantel 
with its biblical tiles and bit of fagot smolder- 
ing between the brass dog irons on the open 
hearth. The Louis XIV. mirror on the quaintly 
curtained dresser reflected from the wall over my 
high canopied bed images with red lights burning 
before them. As my eyes became accustomed to 
these woeful or benign sentinels an almost hu- 
man tangibility grew up between us. Convales- 
cence advancing, I gradually became familiar with 
the story of the earthly temptations and struggles 
of these plastic expounders of the ancient faith, 
and we had many a friendly chat together in the 
silence of my chamber. Was it hallucination of 
returning senses that one morning the Virgin laid 
the Infant on the pedestal, and folding her deli- 
cate blue cloak about her, floated to my bedside, 
and bending tenderly over me, said, in dulcet 
French, ‘ C’est le temps pour prendre votre mé- 
decine, mon cher malade’ ? 

** Yes, those were the eyes of the Virgin that 
gleamed upon my famished soul, but human was 
the veice—human the touch of the soft, shapely 
hand that tenderly smoothed my brow. ‘ Where 
am I? Who are you?’I cried. ‘Mon cher en- 
fant,’ said the that smote 
listening ears, ‘ you are in the House of St. Vincent 
de Paul; you have been a very sick child, but 
with God’s help and Sister Martha’s care you will 
soon be restored to health.’ She held the medi- 
cine to my feverish lips, while my hungry soul 
devoured her angelic beauty. No hallowed vis- 
ion of the galleries of Italy, in which I had spent 
so many blissful days, revealed such a divinity ! 
As time went on and the eglantine blossomed en 
the lattice screening the great dormer window of 
my chamber from the gaze of the narrow, seques- 
tered street, Sister Martha came every afternoon, 
and sat beside the bed where I lay so far away 
from the friends, the world I knew and loved s0 
well. 


sweetest voice ever 


** Ah, those were the days,” sighed Devereux, 
‘*when I was a stalwart, lusty fellow, with the 
fire of impetuous, pleasure-loving youth. 

‘**Tlow empty were the days that Sister Martha 
failed to sit at my bedside and read, in her clear, 
exquisitely modulated voice, a chapter from the 
‘ Lives of the Saints’! Her soul was nourished, 
sustained, by these daily recitals of the sensual 
combats overcome by the haloed lights of Mother 
Church. While I listened with a daily growing 
credulousness—how sweet to listen with a faith 














kindred to that with which Sister Martha read !— 
I was suddenly overpowered by the consciousness 
that this woman, with her heaven-kissed face bend- 
ing reverently over the time-worn volume, had 
stirred a chord of my soul never to be attuned by 
a kindred touch on this side of the grave. 

‘One day—my God, with what passion !—I 
confessed my love. The heaven-tinted eyes of 
Sister Martha bent more reverently over the deeds 
of the only heroes her life had ever known. Her 
breath came soft and regular, and when the 
speech of my passion had exhausted itself she 
quietly closed the volume, and laying it on the 
little curtained shelf over which a bust of St. 
Augustine kept watch, she turned to me, and 
gently folded my outstretched arms upon my 
breast. ° 

««* Now, turn your face to the wall,’ said Sister 
Martha ; ‘it is time you slept.’ 

“* At length I grew tired of the annals of the 
saints, but I struggled to conceal my weariness, 
lest the readings should cease altogether. What 
would life be to me now should my eyes turn 
upon the pendulum when the hands reached 
three and I did not hear the soft pat of Sister 
Martha’s foot upon the stair, followed by the 
noiseless opening of the great paneled door, and 
feel her beatific presence as she leaned over me 
and asked in seraphic tremolo, ‘Comment vous 
trouvez-vous, mon cher enfant, aujourd’ hui ” 

“‘One day, while reading the martyrdom of St. 
Catharine, Sister Martha suddenly closed the an- 
nals, and with a woman’s unerring intuitiveness 
said: ‘You are weary of the saints’ struggles. 
I will read no more. Is there a book you would 
like me to read ? Tell me and I will get it.’ 

“*My heart swelled with joy. ‘ Will you? I 
cried, devouring with kisses the white hand that 
lay lightly as the petals of a daisy on the green 
expanse of the counterpane. In the portmanteau 
that hung at the foot of my bed I suddenly recol- 
lected that there was a souvenir of student days 
in the Latin quarter—a well-thumbed volume of 
Alfred de Musset. Back to memory, with the viv- 
idness of yesterday, came well-remembered pas- 
sages. ‘T'o hear them read by Sister Martha, to 
watch their effect on her emotional face, would 
be the crucible of that inner life my maddening 
love trembled to divine. Taking the book from 
the portmanteau, she handed it to me, while 
eagerly I turned to the passionate lyric. ‘A la 
bonne heure!’ said the Sister, marking the place 
with the cross-of her chaplet as she carried the 
volume to the flower-trellised window, where, 
seating herself on the low sill—seating, alas ! so 
that her face was thrown into impenetrable 
shadow—she began to read. ILer voice was to my 
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soul as wind to the Eolian harp. 
waited for the wedl-remembered passage. Was it 
before, was it after, this or that couplet ? I kept 
asking myself, when quietly she closed the book. 
‘C’est fini, c’est beau, mon enfant,’ said Sister 
Martha, placing the book beside the annals of 
the saints. 

‘‘Had memory deceived me? When Sister 
Martha closed the door behind her I secured the 
book and eagerly searched for the passage in the 
reading of which I had hoped to find a response 
to the flame consuming me. Could I believe my 
eyes ? There were the lines, word for word, as [ 
remembered them. Could she have omitted them 
without my perceiving the ellipsis 7” 

** Clever,” I interrupted. 

** Clever ?” repeated Devereux. ‘ It was super- 
natural ! 

“*T repeated the experiment the following day,” 
he continued, living again, in the bow of La Bre- 
tayne, the haleyon days of vanished youth, ‘* se- 
lecting equally passionate lines of Heine. Always 
Sister Martha sat with her face in the shadow, 
always she read with the interpretation of a poet's 
soul, omitting with unprecedented skill the very 
lines I hungered most to hear; omitting so that 
I never discovered how or where until she left me 
with the volume in my hand. 

**My love was now so masterful that doubt of 
its reciprocity was unquestioned. I argued with 
Sister Martha that all that is human is liable to 
err, that vows are made to be broken. She had 
made a mistake in pledging herself to the celibacy, 
the sacrifice, of St.Vincent de Paul. Such a life 
was contrary to nature, and more than God had 
ever demanded of His creatures. In the struggle, 
the temptations of the world, the duties of love 
and home, were greater opportunities for serving 
God and humanity than,in the seclusion of the 
cloister. 

‘* Sister Martha did not deny or affirm. Sweetly 
her heaven-lit eyes rested on the Virgin over my 
bed, and her dainty, tapering fingers played on 
the chaplet at her side. ‘Fly with me!’ I cried ; 
and clasping her hand in mine, I planned an 
elopement. I would soon be strong, and once 
out of the hospital, she would join me. We 
would be married and go to the Mediterranean, 
the South of France, Italy—‘ any spot on God’s 
good earth that pleases you, ma bien aimée, will 
we not ?’ I pleaded. 

** Sister Martha had slipped from my grasp, 
and, carefully counting the drops of medicine, 
‘You have fatigued yourself, mon pauvre enfant,’ 
she said, as she lifted the cordial to my lips and 
smoothed my pillow. 

** Buoyed by the dream of our early union, I 
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now mended rapidly, and my departure from St. 
Vincent was the question of a few days. 
* * * * * 

“The twilight of a June day was creeping on. 
Fatigued by the day’s emptiness, I threw myself 
across the bed, and as the shadows hovering round 
the statues of St. Vincent, St. Joseph and St. 
Genevieve deepened I fell into a doze. I did not 
see, I did not hear the door open ; I did not see, 
I did not hear her enter, but I felt her presence ; 
the soft, elflike, intangible presence of Sister Mar- 
tha filled my chamber as it did my soul. I felt 
her approach my bed, and leaning over, she—she 
kissed me! My first impulse was to throw my 
arms around her, but thought I, ‘If I feign sleep 
she may kiss me again ! 

‘“*T waited—how long, I could not tell—for the 
kiss that never came; for when I opened my 
eyes the chamber was empty, and the only sound 
that penetrated the darkness was the ticking of 
the Louis XIV. pendulum. 

‘*T startled the shadows with my cries, ‘ Sister 
Martha! Sister Martha 

“The door opened with a creak, and a candle 
held in a time-stained, palsied hand threw in 
ghostlike relief the bent, faltering form of a 
homely old house Sister. ‘Sister Martha?’ I 
cried ; ‘ where is Sister Martha ?’ 

«Setting the candle on the table, the aged face 
turned to me, and a thin, faltering voice said, 
‘Je ne sais pas !—ZJ do not know! 

‘*Beseechingly I turned to the images on the 
wall—turned as I had often watched Sister Mar- 
tha during my love avowals ; and they were not 
deaf to my entreaties, for suddenly I found 
strength to make my way to the Mother of the 
House. 

‘‘ Without any warning, I opened the door at 
the end of a long corridor, to find myself in the 
presence of the community, gathered like a flock 
of doves round the Mother’s chair. Thé sharp- 
ened eyes of love found in the faces now turned 
to me no trace of Sister Martha. ‘I want Sister 
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Martha. Where is Sister Martha ?’ I cried, falling 
at the Mother’s feet. 

‘Like the tender mother she was, she lifted 
me to her arms. ‘Je ne sais pas,’ said she. 

‘* They led me back to my chamber, where all 
that night and far into the following day I waited 
for the footstep that never came. Toward night- 
fall I made my escape. I sought the portal of 
every house of St. Vincent de Paul at Paris. ‘1 
want Sister Martha. Where is she ? I demanded ; 
always to receive the same response, ‘Je ne sais 
pas.’ 

‘* Day and night I haunted the churches, the 
boulevards. I hid in the shadows of hospitals and 
lurked about the portals. Into every province 
of France I went, peering under every white- 
winged bonnet for the heaven-kissed face of 
Sister Martha. And Iam searching for it yet. 
The faith of the ancient Church will never be 
mine. Yet I never cease to implore St. Vincent 
de Paul, by the memory of the tortures he suf- 
fered while in slavery, to bring, if but to my 
dying bed, the face of Sister Martha.” 

** How long ago was this ?” I asked, relieving 
Devereux’s moist, trembling fingers of the cigar 
long since extinguished. ‘Turning to the dark- 
ening waters, he pressed his eyes retrospect- 
ively. 

‘*A quarter of a century,” was the reply. 

The silence that ensued was too sacred to in- 
fringe with speech. 

Not until the deck boy had cleared away the 
chairs for the night was I brutal enough to turn 
to Devereux and ask: ‘ Are you sure she kissed 
you ?” A light streamed across the deck from 
the pilot loft. ‘Are you quite sure that there 
was a Sister Martha ?” 

Never will be forgotten the face that Devereux 
lifted to mine. It was the awful awakening, the 
agonizing despair of a strong man suddenly be- 
reft of the one faith, the one trust snatched from 
the wreck of years. 

«Je ne sais pas,” said he, 
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SCARE. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Davip Ker. 


“I nope I’m not easily frightened as a rule,” 
said Mrs. Ashley, as she poured out our tea in 
her snug little house at the pretty mission station 
of Matetua, which we had just reached after a 





long and exhausting march over a bare plain, as 
dry and hot as the Sahara itself. ‘ But I’m not 


quite so brave as you think me, and I must con- 
fess that, once upon a time, I was more thor- 
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oughly scared than I ever want to be again. If 
you care to hear the story, I'll tell it to you. 

“When my husband and I first came out to 
Africa, we were much farther to the north than 
where we are now; and for the first month or two 
I didn’t like my new life at all. Our house stood 
close to one of the great rivers, and when the wild 
beasts came to drink there at night a pretty con- 
cert we used to have! First there would be a 
hippopotamus, crashing through the great reeds 
on the bank with a noise like some one breaking 
half a dozen windows at once; and then a lion, 
roaring till he seemed to shake the very air; and 
then half a dozen huge crocodiles, snorting and 
splashing over some piece of carrion that had 
come floating down the stream ; and then four or 
five of those large native vultures, screaming and 
fighting overhead ; and so it went on all night, 
just as if an army of lunatics had been having a 
battle with an army of wild beasts. 

‘‘T remember well how startled I was when I 
came out one morning and found the print of a 
lion’s great round paw in the soft earth, only a 
few yards from our door! And when, about a 
week later, I happened to look up as I passed un- 
der a big tree, and saw a huge snake coiled round 
a projecting limb, and just getting ready to 
pounce down upon me, I felt as if the only thing 
left for me to do was to get down to the coast as 
fast as possible, and sail by the first ship for Eng- 
land. 

‘* Now, { should tell you that our only white 
neighbors at that time were an English doctor 
named Tracy, and his wife, who lived just a few 
miles down the river, and were always dropping 
in to see us, or having us over to see them. 

‘Mrs. Tracy was four years older than myself, 
and a fine, strong, clear-headed woman she was— 
just the one to make herself at home in this wild 
place, and really to enjoy it. But though she was 
very kind and pleasant, and always ready to help 
me in any way, this lady did vex me terribly some- 
times ; for she was so perfectly fearless, and 80 
well used to dangers of every kind, that, because 
she didn’t mind such things herself, she could 
not imagine why anyone else should, either. 
And so, when she heard of any of these fancies of 
mine, she would just smile in a provoking kind 
of way—as one might do at seeing a baby scared 
by a frog or a beetle—and say with a resolute lit- 
tle snap of her strong white fingers : 

***Pooh, pooh! my dear child! You'll never 
be able to live in a country like this, if you go on 
letting yourself be frightened at every trifle !’ 

“‘Now, this used to worry me very much— 
more, indeed, than I should have cared to let her 
see ; for I didn’t look upon snakes and lions as 
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trifles by any means, and, whenever she talked to 
me in this way, I couldn’t help wishing that some- 
thing would happen to give er a good fright for 
once, so that she might see for herself what it 
felt like. 

** Well, the dry season came to an end, and it 
was just before the commencement of the rainy 
time—for, as I dare say you know, we have only 
two seasons in these parts, the season when it 
rains and the season when it doesn’t. One evening 
my husband and al] his netive servants had to go 
out and get in the dried grass before the rain 
came and spoiled it, and I was left in the house all 
alone. 

“It was a black, dismal, stormy night, and 
I soon began to feel very lonely and dreary ; for 
though I had been left by myself in the same way 
once or twice before, yet on that particular night 
I seemed to be more nervous than usual, though 
I couldn’t in the least tell why. 

“« As it grew darker and darker, and the wind 
kept moaning drearily through the empty house, 
and the lions were heard beginning to roar in the 
distance, I felt very low, indeed, and began to 
miss my courageous friend, Mrs. Tracy, and to 
wish very much that I had her bright face and 
cheery voice to keep me company. But then I 
thought again that even if she had been there 
she would have been sure to begin laughing at 
me, as usual, for being so easily scared ; and I 
made up my mind that I would be quite brave 
this time, and not let myself be frightened by 
anything. 

‘But this valiant resolution was soon put to 
the test; for hardly had it passed through my 
mind, when all in a moment, right overhead, 
there came the most horrible sound I had ever 
heard—something between a howl, a shriek and 
a goblin laugh, so loud that it seemed to go 
through my head like a knife. 

‘* All my heroic resolves went to the winds in a 
moment, and up I jumped, and gave a scream 
that made the whole house echo. 

*‘And then—what do you think happened ? 
Why, there came a great flapping of wings, and 
I saw a huge white ow/ flit past the window, and 
flap heavily away to hide itself among the trees ; 
and I dare say the poor thing was quite as much 
scared at hearing me scream as I had been at 
hearing if. 

‘* This was certainly a very unromantic wind-up 
to my adventure, and I did all I could to keep 
the story from reaching Mrs. Tracy, for I knew 
what she would say. But the story leaked out 


somehow, and you may think what a quizzing I 
got. 
“Well, about a week after that Mrs. Tracy and 
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her husband came over to spend the evening with 
us ; and while the two gentlemen strolled up and 
down outside, she and I sat in the house, talking. 
It was quite dark, and we were just waiting for 
them to come in, when all at once I heard a flap 
of wings on the roof ! 

“Mrs. Tracy didn’t notice it, but Z knew di- 
rectly what it must be, and chuckled to myself at 
the thought of what was coming. 

‘“‘The next moment the cry broke out, ten 
times worse than when I heard it before; in fact, 
it sounded so horrid and unearthly that even I, 
though I had been expecting it, could not help 
starting. 

**As for poor Mrs. Tracy, she sprang up with 
a sort of gasp, and flung her arms round my neck 
so tight that I thought for a moment she’d have 
choked me. 

“©«Oh, mercy! what’s that ” she cried, in a 
voice that sounded to me as if somebody were 
throttling her. 

*** Don’t be alarmed, my dear,’ said I, as quietly 
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as I could—for TIT was secretly delighted at the 
thought of turning the tables upon her so com- 
pletely. ‘ You'll never be able to live in such a 
country as this, if you let yourself be scared by 
a trifle like the cry of an owl.’ 

*** Good gracious !’ she gasped ; ‘was that sound 
really nothing more than that owl of yours ?’ 

*** Nothing more,’ said I, coolly, ‘as I'll show 
you ina moment. Look here !’ 

‘**T went and leaned out of the window with the 
lamp in my hand, and in an instant we saw the 
great, clumsy creature go driving heavily past, 
flapping its wings and blinking its great, round 
eyes in terror at the sudden glare; and away it 
went into the bushes, and we saw no more of it. 

‘Then, when it was gone, Mrs. Tracy turned 
to me with a very conscious kind of look, and 
said, half langhing and half vexed : 

«**« Well, my dear, I do not think I shall ever 
make fun of you again for being easily fright- 
ened.’ 

** And indeed she never did.” 
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Tue Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway 
is (he principal French line, not only on account 
of its length, but more especially with regard to 
its very extensive passenger and goods traffic. It 
follows one of those great highways indicated by 
nature, well termed by a contemporary writer 
‘* the historic roads ” of France, upon which have 
taken place, in the course of history, the grand 
movements of migration, of war and of commerce, 
and along which are stationed the principal towns 
of the provinces. To-day, when natural obstacles 
are disappearing, when even the Alps are being 
leveled, and when the barriers once existing be- 
tween the peoples have been removed, these great 
lines of communication of past ages no longer pos- 
sess their ancient importance ; but the road from 
Paris to the Mediterranean through the basin of 
the Rhone remains, nevertheless, one of the ‘‘ great 
highways of the nations,” and will continue to 
render France the natural intermediary between 
the populations of the northern and southern 
slopes of the Continent. 

In fact, this line, which connects the capital of 
France with the basin of the Mediterranean, and 
consequently, with Algeria and the French col- 
onies in the east, is, by its natural prolongation 
to Calais. of extreme importance to England, to 
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whom it transmits the Indian mail arriving via 
Brindisi and Mont Cenis. 

Western Switzerland, for its part, connects with 
this great thoroughfare lines which permit of 
rapid and frequent intercourse with Paris, Lyons 
and the south of Franee. The branch lines, which 
connect on the frontier with the railway system 
of Western Switzerland, were decided upon in 
principle as soon as the railway system of Eastern 
France was elaborated. Some of them were con- 
structed simultaneously with the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean line ; others could only be car- 
ried out at a later date, as one by one the means 
of access increased. Dijon and Lyons are the two 
principal junctions. At present the grand express 
from Paris to Marseilles requires less than fifteen 
hours to traverse almost the entire length of 
France ; besides this there are express trains di- 
rectly connecting Paris and Geneva in twelve 
hours, Paris and Lausanne via Pontarlier and 
Jougne in less than twelve hours, Paris and Neu- 
chatel in ten and a half hours, and Paris and 
Berne in twelve hours ; and it is via Belfort and 
Besancon that Basle forwards travelers from the 
west of Germany to Lyons and Marseilles. 

The plan of the main line offered no serious 
difficulties, with the exception of the passage 
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from the basin of the Seine to that of the Sadne 
and Rhone, separated by the ridge of the Cote 
d’Or, which passage was effected by piercing the 
tunnel of Blaisy, one of the most remarkable 
among those which have been constructed on 
French territory. On the other hand, the lines 
branching off to the east have almost all necessi- 
tated a very considerable number of artificial 
structures. That line especially which forms the 
subject of the present work, and which branches 
off from the main line at Dijon to cross the Jura 
Mountains between Pontarlier (Department of 
Doubs) and Neuchatel, has subjected the skill of 
the engineers to a very severe trial. 
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are moreover intersected by deep gorges; and 
numerous hollows or ‘cirques of erosion” open 
amphitheatrelike in the massive ramparts, prin- 
cipally in the zone which dominates Besangon, 
Ornans and Salins. This series of bulwarks, with 
the great elevation of its summits and its abrupt 
descent to the east, long opposed almost insuper- 
able obstacles to the construction of roadways. 
In our century, however, the art of engineering 
has partly triumphed over these difficulties, and a 
score of carriage roads now wind along the sides 
of the mountains or through the defiles, while 
communication between the two slopes of the 
Jura is effected by no less than three railways : 





WINTER IN THE JURA—THE FACTEUR, OR POSTMAN. 


The Jura, indeed, in spite of its comparatively 
moderate clevation, forms a rampart between 
France and Switzerland very difficult to cross, by 
reason of its peculiar structure. Instead of a cen- 
tral ridge throwing out to the right and left lat- 
eral branches separated by broad valleys diverging 
from a central point, the Jura is composed of dis- 
tinct and parallel chains, resting on the plateau 
which serves them as a base, and forming on the 
French side an inclined plane. The eastern slope, 
by much the steepest, is almost entirely on Swiss 
territory. The lesser ridges, comparable to the 
waves of the sea, occupy a part of ’'ranche-Comté 
and Burgundy, and slope down to the banks of 
the Doubs and the Sadne. Most of the ranges 


that from Lyons to Geneva, tunneling beneath 
Mont Credo, and the lines from Pontarlier to 
Lausanne and Neuchatel, traversing the most 
picturesque portions of the Central Jura. 

Charles Nodier has called Franche-Comté ‘a 
preface to Switzerland.” The traveler coming 
from France cannot, indeed, choose a route more 
interesting and more varied than the line tray- 
ersed by the express from Paris to Berne, espe- 
cially between Dijon and Neuchatel. To the well- 
cultivated plains of the Seine and the vine-covered 
hills of Burgundy succeed the less fertile lands of 
Franche-Comté, which become more and more 
picturesque as the train penetrates into the Jura, 
till suddenly we issue from its wild and magnifi- 

















































cent defiles into the Swiss tableland, 
with its garland of snowy peaks and its 
beautiful, placid lakes. 

The first aspect of Dijon is that of 
the seat of some departmental govern- 
ment, and not, as we might expect, 
that of an ancient Burgundian city 
once the capital of the most powerful 
fief of France. Since the Revolution 
the old ramparts have been partly de- 
stroyed or altered, many of the towers 
have been pulled down, and other re- 
cent changes have in some degree le3s- 
ened its originality. Such as it is, its 
appearance is still quite stately, and it 
is rightly considered one of the prettiest 
towns in the province. It owes its 
elegant and at the same time monu- 
mental character to the beautiful quarters where 
are found the mansions of the ancient magis- 
tracy, to its monuments of the Renaissance, to 
its delightful promenade, and to its clean and 
brightly lighted streets. Finally, its schools and 
scientific and artistic collections, and the souve- 
nirs left by its great men, render the town of the 
highest interest to visitors. 

In the beautiful crescent-shaped Place d’Armes 
stands the Palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, also 
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THE BATHS OF SALINS. 


called the ‘“‘ Logis du Roi” and the ‘ Palais des 
Etats,” which now serves as Townhall and Mu- 
seum. The present edifice was erected in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century; but of the 
ancient ducal palace, which dated from the tenth 
century, or even earlier, there remains only the 
superb tower called Tour de la Terrasse, com- 
pleted by Philip the Good, the tower of Brancion 
—since the captivity of René d’Anjou, Duc de Bar, 
called also ‘‘'Tour de Bar,” the great Salle des 





SALINS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
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Gardes on the north front, the kitchens and the 
vaulted apartments in the basement. ‘This pal- 
ace, a splendid monument of its epoch, bears wit- 
ness both in its interior and exterior to the pomp 
of the House of Burgundy. ‘The modern portion 
of the edifice, built on the site of the now van- 
ished chapel, contains the Museum of Natural 
History, the Archeological Museum, and the 
School of Fine Arts, founded by an artist of tal- 
ent, Devosges, who devoted his life to awakening 
in his fellow citizens a love of the arts. The 
carefully arranged museum associated with the 
school is one of the best collections in the prov- 
ince; it is naturally devoted for the most part to 
Burgundian art, but foreign schools are neverthe- 
less represented by some good paintings. Enter- 
ing the beautiful Salle des Gardes, our attention 
is at once attracted by the huge fireplace ; but it 
is the celebrated tombs of Dukes Philip the Dar- 
ing and John the Fearless which are most worthy 
of admiration, owing to the richness of their 
sculptures ; in this room, also, are the “ retables ” 
or portable chapels of the dukes of Burgundy. 

The Church of Notre Dame, begun in the thir- 
teenth century, is, according to M. Viollet le 
Duc, ‘the most perfect type of thirteenth-cent- 
ury Burgundian architecture.” The facade, in 
fact, is unique. The clock with figures is also in- 
teresting ; it is called by the inhabitants ‘‘ Jaque- 
mart,” having been, as they say, constructed by 
the Flemish mechanic Jacques Mare, and brought 
from the town of Courtrai by Philip the Hardy. 

To the east of the ducal palace we shall find 
St. Michael’s Church, completely rebuilt in the 
sixteenth century by a burgher of Dijon named 
Hugh Sambin—a friend and pupil of Michael An- 
gelo—who has found means to mingle Gothic and 
Grecian art without impairing the imposing effect 
of the whole. 

On leaving Dijon the railway line takes its 
course between the Ouche and the Canal de 
Bourgogne across a plain which might become a 
little monotonous were it not that the chain of 
the Jura is already visible on the horizon. The 
country is watered by several rivers ; upon leav- 
ing the forest of Mondragon we perceive on our 
left the dam upon which the great road to Aux- 
onne leads over a broad expanse of meadow land, 
often flooded. The Sadne, which receives all 
these different streams, soon appears, and a pretty 
railway station on the right bank of the river in- 
vites the traveler to descend at Auxonne. 

In spite of the pleasant look of the little town, 
which, once a fortress, was later the seat of a 
count, we can only greet from afar the gable of 
its handsome Renaissance castle and the spire of 
the Church of Notre Dame. 
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But while the train is crossing the Sadne on a 
bridge of ten arches we may call to mind that 
Napoleon I., when in garrison at Auxonne, in 
1788, narrowly escaped being drowned in the 
river; and that later, in 1815, the town madea 
heroic resistance to the Austrians, and only capit- 
ulated two months after the abdication of Napo- 
leon. Rendering all honor to the loyalty of this 
original people, we must now bid adieu to Bur- 
gundy and cross the frontier of Franche-Comté, 
to enter tho department of the Jura. On the left 
appears Mont Roland, crowned by the ruins of 
an ancient convent of black friars, who attributed 
the founding of their monastery to Roland, the 
nephew of Charlemagne ; the stone statue of the 
paladin has alone remained upright in the midst 
of the ruins. After passing a tunnel pierced 
through a spur of this mountain we approach the 
charming banks of the Doubs, and soon arrive at 
Déle, picturesquely situated on the flank of a 
hill whence it commands the valleys of the Doubs 
and the Loue. ‘‘ From the esplanade of St. Mau- 
rice a magnificent landscape is unfolded : on the 
right the town, at its feet the Doubs and the 
canal, a smiling and fertile plain stndded with 
villages, the immense forest of Chaux, and facing 
us, on the horizon, the misty blue chain of the 
Jura, above which there often glitter the glaciers 
and eternal snows of Mont Blanc.” 

Here again is one of those ancient and original 
towns where the traveler is always tempted to 
make a halt. More important than the present 
chief town, Lons-le-Saulnier, by its history, its 
antiquities, and also by its industries, Ddéle was 
formerly the capital of Franche-Comté, and the 
seat of the university and parliament of the prov- 
ince. The people of Ddle, jealous of their lib- 
erty, knew how to defend it:in time of need ; 
they still show us the ** cave d’enfer,” where their 
forefathers made a heroic defense against Louis 
XI. There are many interesting edifices deserv- 
ing of a visit; and, what is seldom the case in 
the provinces, the library and the collections of 
medals and antiquities are worth the trouble of 
looking through. However we are compelled to 
bid adieu to this quaint town; we leave on the 
left the branch railway to Besancon, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak further on, and, de- 
scending the valley, we cross first the canal and 
then the Doubs by a fine bridge, and enter the 
immense forest of Chaux. This beautiful forest, 
formerly a favorite hunting ground of the Empe- 
ror Frederick Barbarossa, is now the property of 
the state. After we have left its shady recesses 
the landscape becomes more and more diversified, 
and soon we cross that part of the course of the 
Loue which bears the sentimental name of Val 
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ad’Amour. After leaving for a short time the de- 
partment of the Jura for that of the Doubs the 
line passes Arc, whose magnificent salt springs 
are fed by the water from the saline deposits of 
Salins. We are ascending constantly; cuttings 
become more and more frequent ; we re-enter the 
department of the Jura and cross the barren val- 
ley in which lies Mouchard. It is here that the 
line from Paris ramifies into three branches—to- 
ward Salins, Lons-le-Saulnier and Pontarlier. 
We will postpone for the present a visit to Salins, 
and without leaving the train will continue our 
journey toward the southeast, following the base 
of the first escarpments of the Jura, covered with 
vineyards. All this country is historic soil, where 
the spade is continually bringing Roman remains 
to light. Between two mountains of brownish 
limestone, producing very famous wines, stands 
Arbois, an ancient fortified town. It is washed 
by the Cuisance, whose waters, like those of most 
of the rivers of the French Jura, flow in full vol- 
ume from a deep grotto a mile or two distant 
from the town, in a circular hollow surrounded 
by steep escarpments. Beyond Arbois we pierce 
this first spur of the Jura in a tunnel some five 
hundred yards in length, and, after passing sev- 
eral other tunnels, we reach a plateau having an 
altitude of 2,100 feet. All the places in this in- 
teresting basin of the Doubs, situated at the base 
of the Jura, are industrial and manufacturing ; 
every water course is utilized as motive power. 
Owing to its elevation, however, the country is 
not rich, and in spite of the astonishing indus- 
try of the population it is inferior to the average 
of France. 

The higher the line ascends the wooded slopes 
of the mountains the more we are captivated by 
the picturesqueness of the landscape, which often 
partakes, however, of ruggedness. On issuing 
from the tunnel of Moringon we suddenly find 
ourselves face to face with the sombre forest of 
Joux, through which we again enter the depart- 
ment of the Doubs. 

Leaving behind us Mont Seigne and several 
ponds formed by the Drugeon, we cross that river 
and follow the range of the Laveron, with its 
wooded summits. 

The landscape is beginning to assume a sterner 
character: to the left of us are peat moors; to 
the right, dark and gloomy fir woods. The rail- 
way leaves the banks of the Drugeon and curves 
more to the east, and soon we see before us, loom- 
ing larger as we approach nearer to it, Mont Lar- 
mont, towering above Pontarlier. The smoke 
rising from the factory chimneys announces to 
us that we have reached the town where the main 
line from Paris to Berne joins ours, 
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If, instead of journeying without a break from 
Dijon to Pontarlier, we have a little leisure to de- 
voie to beautiful Franche-Comté, our first excur- 
sion will be to Salins. With this intention we 
leave the main line at Mouchard and take the 
train on the branch railway to Salins, which we 
reach in a few minutes. 

This delightful little town forms an exception 
in this part of Franece—still too little known to 
tourists—for it attracts numerous visitors, partly 
because of its baths, partly on account of its pict- 
uresque situation and pretty surroundings. 

In approaching Salins from Mouchard we can- 
not help being struck, even while yet distant, by 
the unusual situation of the place; the forts of 
Belin and St. André crowning the lofty rocks are 
visible at a great distance ; on the left rises Mont 
Poupet, an outpost of the Jura, while the torrent 
of La Furieuse pursues its turbulent course at the 
bottom of the valley. 

The town occupies the background of the nar- 
row gorge, and rises, amphitheatrelike, to below 
the terrace of St. Anatoile, for a length of nearly 
two miles. 

But Salins is above all a starting point for 
longer excursions. Where, for instance, can one 
find anything more poetical than the sources of 
the Lison ? They are situated near the pretty vil- 
lage of Nans-sous-Sainte-Anne, seven miles from 
Salins, where the Hotel Hugon, of unpretending 
exterior, offers its hospitality to tourists. 

From here a very few steps bring us to a spot 
where we may contemplate, united in the space 
of one or two miles, landscapes the most diverse. 
Before we reach the Fond Lison, a pretty, shady 
footpath leads us along the torrent of Verneau to 
a lovely cascade in a framework of freshest verd- 
ure; a few steps further and we enter beneath a 
vault, where a mysterious silence reigns; there, 
among the magnificent rocks, the source of the 
Verneau issues almost noiselessly from the ground. 
Its transparent water, retained in the cavities, re- 
flects the rocks and the lofty overhanging walls. 
This delightful bit of scenery cannot but afford 
an agreeable surprise to the visitor. 

But this is only a preface to the Fond Lison. 
We must descend the same footpath and leave the 
village by the highroad leading to Amancey. In 
less than twenty minutes we shall be at the 
source ; to the right, on the further bank of the 
Lison, a vast cave extends into the bare cliffs ; this 
is the Grotte Sarrazine, or Grotto of the Saracens ; 
the name seems to confirm the hypothesis of a 
barbarian incursion into this district. 

‘The entrance to the cave assumes vaster and 
vaster proportions the nearer we approach. We 
follow the bed of a torrent in which the blocks of 
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BESANQON AND ITS CITADEL. 


stone are draped by an extraordinarily thick cov- 
ering of evergreen mosses. All the plants which 
fear the rays of the sun and the agitation of the 
air here attain a monstrous growth. We ascend 
slowly. Although the light of day has not left 


us, the damp moss is succeeded by dust and hard 
rock, a soil which never has been moistened by 
rain or dew, nor by the cold breath of the cavern. 
We are under St. Christopher’s Mantle, in the 
. . The cave is so spacious 
ntire fagade of Notre 


Grotte Sarrazine. 


that it could take in the 
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Dame de Paris ; so lofty that under its canopy 
of stone, everywhere illuminated by the light of 
day, flocks of birds may often be seen fluttering 
and screaming, without betraying the slightest 
fear of the visitor. Refuge of the winged race, 
thousands of whose nests line the walls from top 
to bottom—almost unique asylum of innumerable 
tribes of large white-bellied martins, which people 
the spacious vaults—this grotto formed a mag- 
nificent palace for our own ancestors in the 
era of savagery... .” 

The source of the Lison is to be 
found at a few hundred paces from the 
Grotte Sarrazine ; in front of us, at the 
foot of a rock crowned by lofty oaks, 
the spring pours forth from the mouth 
of a vast cavern as a milk-white water- 
fall some forty feet in height. In dry 
seasons the stream dwindles to an in- 
finite number of little silver threads, 
but after rainy weather a huge volume 
of water issues from the unknown 


depths and flows peacefully along at 
the bottom of the valley. 

If we are fond of contrasts we may 
now take the footpath leading from the 
mill, and in less than five minutes we 
shall reach the Creux Billard, or Puits 
Where there is a gap in the 


Billard. 
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veil of foliage we see before us a formidable 
cirque of naked rocks rising to a height of 100 
fect, while at their base, in the depths of the 
chasm, a tiny lake slumbers tranquilly in the 
midst of the vast rocky fragments which strew 
the ground. 

It is possible to descend to the bottom of the 
Puits across the rocks, and there one is seized 
with a vague impression of terror: the least sound 
is repeated by a thousand mysterious echoes. In 
wet seasons the Cascade of Meigette here descends 
with a tumult redoubled by the echo of the rocky 
hoilow. 

Above the Creux Billard, a few hundred paces 
distant, is the Pont du Diable, or Devil’s Bridge, 
whose single arch is boldly thrown across a preci- 
pice nearly 300 feet in depth. 

From the heights of Montmahour, which com- 
mand the valley, the view falls upon the plateau 
of Alaise, which is believed by some antiquarians 
to be the scene of Cesar’s celebrated victory over 
the Gauls. 

At Déle, where we have left the banks of the 
Doubs after catching but a glimpse of them, tle 
tourist in quest of natural beauties and quaint old 
cities may leave the Paris, Pontarlier and Berne 
express, and, reascending the river as far as Be- 
sancon, rejoin the line at Pontarlier after visiting 
Ornans and the sources of the Loue. It is a de- 
tour, indeed, but one which no one will regret 
having made. 

The River Doubs, with its banks fringed with 
poplars and willows, meanders through an idyllic 
valley, the direction of which becomes more ap- 
parent the nearer we approach Besangon. The 
traveler visiting this picturesque country for the 





GROTTO OF OSSELLE. 
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CASCADES OF SYRATU, MOUTHIER. 


first time is astonished to find it so little patron- 
ized by tourists. 

All along the valley the watch towers of old 
feudal castles alternate with the very modern fac- 
tory chimneys which bear witness to great indus- 
trial activity. Advancing toward Besancon, we 
lose sight of the Doubs, which here winds to the 
east past lofty hills. Not far from one of these 
sharp curves there is to be seen one of 
the most remarkable natural curiosities 
in France, the Grotto of Osselle. 

In order t6 reach it we take the 
train froin Franois station to Byans, 
on the Besancon and Mouchard line ; 
thence a walk of about two miles brings 
us to the Mills of Osselley where a guide 
and torches may be hired. The en- 
trance to the grotto is very narrow, and 
gives no intimation of the marvels 
within. There we find a succession of 
vaults adorned by immense stalactites, 
many of which have received appro- 
priate names from the objects which 
they are supposed to resemble—the Pul- 
pit, the Vendéme Column, Louis Phi- 
lippe’s Bust, the Palm Tree, the Organ, 
etc. Through the grotto there runs a 
little rivulet, crossed by a bridge, on 
which the sound of an invisible cascade 
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is heard. In this cavern there have been found 
bones of the cave bear, a gigantic species long 
since extinct. 

From here we may continue our journey by 
train, but a walking tour through the valley of 
the Doubs is far more interesting. At Thoraise 
we may avoid one of the windings of the Doubs 
by passing through a tunnel two hundred yards 
in length, dug for the canal from the Rhone to 
the Rhine. Further on we see the extensive ruins 
of the feudal of Montferrand. Beyond 
Avanne the Doubs is confined to a narrower chan- 


castle 


nel, presenting scenes of greater wildness, and 
after passing these we reach Besancon. 

The situation of Besangon is very unusual, and 
is especially favorable for a fortress. But this is 
more obvious when the town is approached from 
the other side, by the Ornans road. We see at 
one glance the enormous rock crowned by the 
battlements of the citadel, on the other side the 
slopes commanded by the fort of Brégille, and 
between them the Doubs, commencing its wide 
sweep around the town. All the neighboring 
heights are crowned by forts; since 1871 a large 
number of new ones have been constructed, so 
that Besancon is now one of the most strongly 
fortified places in Europe. 

Besancon, with its archbishopric, its academy, 
its faculties of science and literature, is also a very 
industrial town. The skill of its watchmakers is 
well known. The ancient city is rightly proud 
of the famous men to whom it has given birth: 
the composer Goudimel, the Granvelles, father 
and son; the poet Mairet, the statuary Breton, 
Fourier, the celebrated philanthropist ; the author 
Proudhon, the sculptors Jean Petit and Clésin- 
ger, and, lastly, Charles Nodier and Victor Hugo. 

The town has preserved some very interesting 
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traces of its Roman origin ; at the end 
of the Grande Rue stands the Porte 
Noire, or Black Gate, dating, probably, 
from the epoch of Antoninus, and of 
which the half has been restored. The 
Porte Taillée, also of Reman origin, was 
enlarged under Louis XV. in the in- 
terest of the traffic with Switzerland. 
Lastly, there are the ruins of the Capi- 
tol, and, near the cathedral, several col- 
umns, the remains of a Roman theatre, 
ornamenting the Square of St. Jean. 
In the cathedral, which dates from the 
twelfth century, we may remark several 
statues and paintings by the old mas- 
ters, among others a ‘‘ Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian,” by Fra Bartolomeo. 

The prettiest tour which can be un- 
dertaken from Besancon is that to the 
valley of the Loue, combining a great number of 
picturesque scenes. ‘The road leads through the 
Porte Taillée, and leaving the Doubs on the left, 
rises to the plateau. The aspect of the lofty 
plateau of Franche-Comté is tolerably monoto- 
nous, but at Ornans the scenery again assumes a 
more varied appearance. 

rom this pretty borough, the home of Cour- 
bet, the sources of the river may be reached either 
by a branch of the railway from Besancon to 
Locle, or by the diligence which leaves twice a 
day for Pontarlier, or, lastly, by ascending the 
valley on foot. 

Five miles from Ornans we pass Vuillafans, 
commanded by the ruins of the ‘‘ new castle ” in 
which Charles the Bold took refuge after his de- 
feat at Grandson ; then Mouthier, rising pictur- 
esquely on the slopes of the Loue. A little above 
the village the road passes near the Cascade of 
Syratu. Beyond the Percée de la Vieille-Roch 
the sound of falling water indicates that we are 
approaching the river, and we soon find our- 
selves at the sources of the Loue. At the back 
of an immense hollow the river pours its dark- 
green waters from a formidable opening 200 feet 
in breadth and 100 in height. Gently flowing in 
the depths of the grotto, it forms at its outlet a 
beautiful, foaming cascade ; then, continuing its 
course, it threads its way between enormous moss- 
covered rocks, 

The town of Pontarlier, the most loftily situ- 
ated in the valley of the Doubs, the chief place of 
an arrondissement, with a population of about 
6,000, is situated at the entrance to one of the 
principal defiles of the Jura, the gorge of La 
Cluse. Destroyed several times by fire, Pontar- 
lier presents quite a modern appearance. The 


Grande Rue, broad and handsome, and running 














the whole length of the little town, terminates at 
one end in a bridge over the Doubs and at the 
other in a triumphal gate erected by the inhabit- 
ants in honor of Louis XV., on the model of the 
Porte St. Martin in Paris. Situated on the Doubs, 
which has here already attained the dimensions of 
a small river, Pontarlier possesses several watch 
and other factories, and distilleries, and during 
the quiet winter season many of the inhabitants 
employ themselves with the manufacture of sieves 
and wooden measures. But its principal impor- 
tance is due to its position and to its carrying 
trade with Switzerland, which has largely in- 
creased since the opening of a line leading di- 
rectly from Pontarlier to Lausanne via Jougne. 
Formerly the town formed, together with nine- 
teen villuges, a ‘‘ baroichage “—a kind of inde- 
pendent republic—which was united to France 
only in 1678. 

Near this little town occurred one of the last 
and most sanguinary incidents of the terrible war 
of 1870-71. In the last days of January, 1871, 
the remnant of General Bourbaki’s army camped 
around Pontarlier, arrested in its disastrous re- 
treat, which in some respects resembled that of 
the Grande Armée in Russia. The inhabitants 
of Pontarlier were admirable in their devotion ; 
they received 3,500 of the sick and wounded. 
General Clinchant, who had succeeded General 
Bourbaki, was successful in saving his famished 
army by entering Switzerland through the gorges 
of La Cluse. Thanks to his energy, the retreat 
was accomplished, though at the price of desper- 
ate conflicts and nameless sufferings. 

On leaving Pontarlier the railway enters the 
gorge of La Cluse, the passage of which is appar- 
ently barred by dark mountains; the river, the 
railway and the road fill the narrow defile. By 
the roadside a monument covered with wreaths 
of immortelles recalls the deadly combats waged 
around La Cluse ; it bears the inscrip- 
tion : 
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follies of his youth, and these threatening walis 
witnessed the death of the celebrated and un- 
fortunate negro, Toussaint-Louverture.  l'ort 
Larmont, a veritable eyrie, overtops Fort Joux 
by nearly a hundred feet. At the foot of. the 
forts and at the mouth of the gorge the little 
village and church of St. Pierre de la Cluse pre- 
sents a picturesque appearance. The railway 
crosses the line from Pontarlier to Jongne. 

The two villages of Verriéres, about half a mile 
apart, the one on Swiss and the other on French 
territory, have nothing in common but the name. 
The road is lined with houses, some low and of 
a rustic aspect, others several stories high and 
roofed with red tiles; most of the inhabitants 
are watchmakers, and many of them are at the 
same time cultivators of the soil. 

The train, which here reaches the loftiest point 
on the line between Paris and Berne, makes its 
way through forests of fir, and soon penetrates a 
savage gorge ; close by, on the left, but invisible 
from the railway, is the beautiful village of Bay- 
ards, also the defile through which ran the old 
road to France, where Charles the Bold was 
stopped by the Swiss in 1476. 

Tunnels now follow each other in quick succes- 
sion. ‘The aspect of the country has completely 
changed ; we are now in a fertile valley, watered 
by the Areuse, on the banks of which stands the 
industrial village of St. Sulpice. New tunnels de- 
prive us of this landscape to present us with an- 
other, having a wider horizon. We have reached 
Fleurier-Boveresse station ; and the Val de T'ra- 
verse, with its large and stately villages, which 
elsewhere would bear the name of towns, its broad 
meadows and its lofty mountains, lies before us 
in all its unexpected loveliness. 

MOtiers is associated with the memory of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1762 to 1764). Facing Mé- 
tiers is Boveresse, surroutided by fields of a bluish 





‘* Aux derniers défenseurs de la Patrie. 1 
Février 1871.” (To the last defenders of our 
Country. 1 February, 1871.) 

The landscape is in harmony with 
the grave events of which it has been 
the witness. Enormous rocks crowned 
by lofty walls rise all around us; they 
are the forts of Joux and Larmont, 
commanding the entire district. Fort 
Joux—dating from Roman times, oc- 
cupied during the Middle Ages by 
haughty barons who laid tribute upon 
the country round, taken by Louis 
XIV.—could easily be rendered im- 
pregnable. Mirabeau here expiated the 
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tint. Here grows the wormwood from which the 
distilleries of the large industrial village of Couvet 
prepare their absinthe. 

We now arrive at Travers, another manufactur- 
ing-village, which has been entirely rebuilt since 
the terrible fire by which it was completely de- 
stroyed in 1864. In the vicinity are the cele- 
brated asphalt mines, famed throughout Europe. 
Finally, at the extremity of the valley, is Noi- 
raigue, at the foot of the enormous rocks of La 
Clusette, through which runs the highroad to 
Neuchatel. On the other side of the valley lofty 
acclivities, clothed from base to summit with dusky 
firs, conceal from our view the magnificent ravine 
of the Creux-du-Vent ; the scenery is sternly pict- 
uresque. 

The hour’s journey from Noiraigue to Neuchi- 
tel is perhaps the most interesting on the entire 
route. The planning and construction of the 
railway line through these wild gorges presented 
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innumerable difficulties ; engineers and workmen 
were at times obliged to carry on their labor sus- 
pended by ropes from the summit of the cliffs. 

On leaving Noiraigue we immediately enter the 
celebrated ravines of the Areuse, to meet with a 
succession of splendid glimpses of a landscape 
which calls to mind the savage grandeur of the 
Alps ; in the depths the torrent foams and thun- 
ders through the channel which it has cut for it- 
self in the rocks in the course of ages ; numerous 
tunnels add the charm of variety to the seenery— 
then, all at once, tunnels, rocks and boisterous 
torrents vanish, and in their place there opens a 
boundless prospect of vineyards surrounding nu- 
merous prosperous villages; beyond, the azure 
surface of the Lake of Neuchatel, and on the 
horizon the long range of the Swiss Alps. The 
change is so sudden, the contrast so great, that 
it is difficult to repress a cry of admiration at this 
dramatic entrance to Switzerland. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BESANQON, 
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By Mrs. A, 


He thought it most absurd. 

**T cannot help it,” she murmured. ‘‘I think 
it would kill me with fright to see one. I have a 
rooted horror of them. I think I must have got 
it first when I was a child, from reading the story 
of the temptation of Eve by the serpent. It 
seemed such a dastardly thing to come and spoil 
their happy life in Paradise. Don’t you ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked at her 
with a pitying smile, which said, ‘‘So you believe 
that, do you? Poor little darling, what a lot you 
will have to unlearn !” 

They had not long been married. Ie was an 
Indian civilian holding a good appointment as 
judge over a large district. A portion of every 
year, therefore, was spent under tents, while he 
was going from place to place adjudicating cases. 
It worried him, rather, to find that the beautiful 
girl he had just married was wanting in nerve in 
any one particular. It had been his boast that 
the woman he married should be no hysterical, 
morbid creature, full of fears and fancies. 

He had come home on purpose to marry, It 
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‘* STUNNED WITH SURPRISE AT A CLIMAX 80 UNEXPECTED, HE CLUTCHED AT A WEAPON TO KILL IT.” 
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did not take him very long to form his decision, 
circumstances having favored him at the out- 
set. Being good-looking, somewhat ambitious, 
of determined will and fair prospects, he had no 
difficulty in captivating the beautiful girl who 
now sat gazing at him #o pleadingly for protec- 
tion. In point of face, manners, education, she 
was all he could desire. A good dancer, a fear- 
less rider, it never struck him she could have 
what he regarded as little short of,a morbid an- 
tipathy. A man of iron nerve himself, he had no 
sympathy for any display of nerves in another, 
least of all in his wife. 

he whole scene arose out of his telling her 
of his contempt for a certain lady he knew in 
India, who shrieked if she saw a spider. 

“‘T have no patience with such women,” he 
added. ‘I don’t know what I should do if you 
were one of that sort, for my district abounds in 
snakes,” 

She gave a shiver and was silent. It was after 
dinner; they were sitting in an airy apartment 
looking out on a street leading into Kensington 
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Gardens Square. To-morrow they were to em- 
bark in the P. & O. steamer for India. They had 
spent a busy day shopping, making those final 
preparations necessary to a recommencement of 
liostilities against fashion, climate and duty, which 
constitutes Indian life for the majority. 

Hie noticed that she was silent and thoughtful. 
She had suddenly grown very pale. 

‘“ What is it, little woman ?” he asked, taking 
his cigarette from his lips to sip some coffee. 

Ifis interest in studying the mental weather 
chart of her expressive face had not as yet grown 
* flat, stale and unprofitable ” to him. 

After some irresistible coaxing on his part she 
told him about her deadly fear of snakes, which 
amounted to a thrill of horror even at the very 
mention of them. 

‘* Tt sends a most peculiar, weird chill all through 
me,” she cried, frankly, making sure of his sym- 
pethy. 

It was this he thought most absurd. 

‘* Silly nonsense,” he said at length, with a 
shade of disappointment in his voice. 

Ife had not anticipated any lurking weaknesses 


in a creature so finely formed as his wife. He 
felt it as unpleasantly as if she had revealed to 
him some physical infirmity. But he said, ca- 
ressingly : 


**Oh, I'll soon cure you of this folly. I can’t 
have my wife a prey to such fancies.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, then she asked : 

“* How ?” 

**Oh, you shall see those snake charmers per- 
forming, and I'll make you handle one of them— 
te snakes, I mean—just to show you how harm- 
icss they are.” 

‘Not if I died for it!” she cried, with deter- 
niination and alarm, her blue eyes flashing as 
sie spoke, and her hands clinching. 

He grew serious. ‘Taking the cigarette from 
his lips, he laid it down, and looked at her won- 
deringly. He was not a man to accept a “ nay” 
where he said ‘‘ yea.” His will was not only a 
law to himself, but he made it so to every one 
else he had to do with. [is official position had 
something to do with this. It had trained his 
mind to rely on his judgment as unerring, and 
now, having formed his estimate of life, on what 
principle it should be conducted, he was pledged 
to his own conclusions. 

H{e did not press the subject further just then. 
He had tact enough for that, but he made up his 
mind to cure his wife of her absurd fears in spite 
of her protestations. He thought it only right. 
Her life would have to be spent in a district of 
India abounding in snakes. To have her rendered 
mentally and physically convulsed with fear 
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would be not only injurious to her, but a bar to 
their joint happiness. Her morbidness must, 
therefore, be treated and overcome. Having none 
of these fears himself, he determined that she 
should have none either. He would inspire her 
with confidence. 

“But how? Ah, well, there was no time to 
consider the matter just then. Sufficient that he 
knew it,” he thought, ‘‘ and now it must be post- 
poned.” 

‘* Don’t distress yourself,” he said, rising. 
** Come, put on your things and let us be going.” 

She put her arms round his neck and gave him 
a clinging embrace, as if she sheltered herself on 
his breast from every fear. She was soon smiling 
again, despite his rallying reproach that she was 
‘* silly.” Then she put on her hat, and they went 
out to spend their last evening with friends. 

The whole subject was soon forgotten in the va- 
rying scenes of their journey, visiting new places, 
meeting new people, all of which was so full of 
interest to her fresh mind and ripe intelligence, 
that he found pleasure in her enjoyment. 

It was the cold weather when they arrived in 
India, and he at once started to resume his ap- 
pointment, under tents, in the districts. 

Tent life was full of charm and novelty for her. 
Their domestic arrangements recalled all she had 
ever read of feudal times. Her husband might 
have been one of those old barons traveling in 
state with his body of retainers. Everything was 
in readiness for them on their arrival in camp. 
Obsequious servants bent low to welcome them. 
Dinner was served in the wilderness with all the 
skill of a Parisian chef. Their journeys from 
camp to camp partook of the nature, in a small 
way, of a royal progress. She was delighted with 
everything, and her husband was gratified that 
she found the new life so congenial. She had 
evidently forgotten her fears. 

For the moment she had. Nothing had oc- 
curred to remind her. Her foot had hardly 
touched the ground, since she had arrived, for the 
purposes of walking. She had ridden or driven 
everywhere. Hence she had no reason to remem- 
ber her fears—until one evening, when she was 
only too unpleasantly reminded. 

Their encampment then was on the borders 
of a lake ; not a very large lake, but picturesque 
from its solitary wildness. Their large tent was 
pitched under a tope of mango trees. In this 
they spent the day and dined. Two smaller ones 
served as bedroom and dressing tent for her hus- 
band and herself, while beyond were others for 
their servants. She was never weary of her tent 
life, and had made their living one quite home- 
like. It interested her to peep now and then into 
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another, which was pitched near their dwelling 
tent, where her husband carried on his official 
work surrounded by a staff of Indian clerks. 
How pleasant, when after some hours spent alone, 
he would come into /ifin, and make her tell him 
what she had been reading or doing, and plan 
some enjoyable ride for the evening! How de- 
lightful those cool mornings before sunrise, sit- 
tin under the purdah, taking chofa hazari! Or 
again in the evening, after dinner, to sit beside 
him while hc smoked and told her stories of the 
country, enjoying his well-earned repose after a 
heavy day’s work or along ride to some distant 
part of his district ! 

It was on one of these occasions that he told 
her he might be late returning, and that she was 
to plan some amusement for herself. She ar- 
ranged to take a walk round the lake and make a 
sketch if she could. 

Starting off with her sketchbook and camp 
stool, she followed the path which lay through 
some trees and brushwood around the edge of the 
lake. She walked on in full security, having no 
fears, lulled as they had been by a life which had 
brought her as yet no discomforts, only the re- 
verse. ‘True, there were various forms of life 
around her. Birds in abundance, some of them 
very diverting—such as the noisy coppersmith, 
whose metallic ‘ clang-clang” reminded her of 
the men who made their cooking pans in the 
bazaars. Screaming parrots, making the trees 
gay — monkeys, climbing, chattering — busy in 
their family life. Dogs, hideous and homeless, 
but at the same time harmless, now and then vis- 
ited them. Frogs, in the twilight, sang serenades 
in their ditches, and the lamp was a beacon that 
lured myriads of frisky denizens of the insect 
world to their nightly doom; while ants large 
and ants small, ants red and ants black made free 
with all their worldly possessions. But of none of 
these was she afraid. , 

Without apprehension she now walked along. 

She had not gone very far before her ears 

aught a strange and ominous sound as of some- 
thing rustling among the leaves. In a moment 
her fears were aroused. She stood spellbound 
for the moment, mesmerized by terror. 

There, going across the very path she was 
about to tread, and wholly unconscious of her, 
or suspecting any interruption in his evening 
walk, crawled a snake, about five feet in length, 
making his way into the thicket beyond. 

She shook in every limb. Retracing her steps, 
she tottered back to the tent in time to see her 
husband dismount from his horse. 

She had no words to greet him, but fell heavily 
into his arms with a loud scream of relief, 
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** What does it mean? You are ill ?” he ex- 
claimed in alarm. 

As soon as she could speak she told him what 
she had seen. 

He frowned and said, sternly : 

**You had nothing to be frightened of. It 
never touched you. They won’t unless attacked. 
You really must conquer these morbid fears, or 
your life will be a burden to you, and so will 
mine. If you are to be a companion to me, and 
not a miserable, ailing creature, you must exert 
yourself, and compel your will to conquer these 
absurd, unreasonable fears.” 

‘‘ But people are stung by them,” she remon- 
strated. 

** Yes—natives, who go about with bare feet. 
But you have rarely heard of an English lady 
being injured by one of them, except in very ex- 
treme cases.” 

“That is true,” she thought, anxious to do as 
her husband wished. So she kissed him and 
asked him to forgive her. ‘‘I am foolish, and 
you are right—I will try.” 

And fora time she did try, until at length she 
once more forgot her fears, and might have for- 
gotten them forever had not some evil genius 
prompted her husband to consider how he could 
best remedy the troublesome antipathy which 
possessed his wife’s mind against such an ordi- 
nary reptile as a snake ! 

He was not a man to act hurriedly. He waited 
his opportunity; then trusted to the suggestion 
it might prompt. 

Both were presented to him as he was riding 
back one morning through the jungle. Coiled up 
by the wayside, asleep, was a snake. He at once 
stopped his horse. Some demon of conjugal 
discipline whispered to him that here was the 
very thing to cure his wife forever of her un- 
reasoning prejudice—as he thought. To get off 
his horse, kill it, and then attach it to his saddle 
and let it trail after him as he rode back to the 
encampment, was short work. 

He reached the tents at nine o’clotk. His wife 
was dressed, and had gone into the large tent to 
await him for breakfast. 

He hid the dead snake in an empty box in his 
dressing tent from the observation of the serv- 
ants, intending, so soon as they had all gone to 
dinner ingthe middle of the day, to carry it into 
his wife’s tent, and deposit it in a coil in one of 
the corners. When she discovered it no doubt 
she would be frightened and cry out; but when 
she found the creature was quiescent, and did not 
harm her, her fears would be at once overcome, 
and that trouble would be forever at rest. 

He meant well. He thought he was doing her 
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a service. The discipline of the will to conquer 


To 
He 


nervous fears was an article of his belief. 
serve his principles he exacted martyrdom. 
was not uncommon in his ideas in this respect. 

Ife came in to breakfast in excellent spirits. 

‘‘ Well, darling,” she cried, rising to give him 
a welcome, “‘I am so glad you are come at last ; 
I am longing for my breakfast.” 

As he kissed her he felt a sense of proud satis- 
faction in her beauty. 

“How well she looked this morning in her 
fresh white gown, her pretty, fair hair rippling 
over her still fairer brow ! How bright, how clever 
she What a sweet, gentle nature she pos- 
sessed ! Only that one drawback, a tendency to 
morbid sensitiveness, which showed her nerves 
were not not as robust as he could desire.” 

So ran the undercurrent of his thoughts as 
they chatted gayly while breakfast was going on, 
he about his work, she about hers ; the books she 
was going to read, the letters she was about to 
write home. 

**T hope you will tell them that you are very 
miserable,” he said, smiling. 

“Oh, dreadfully miserable,” she answered, 
mockingly. ‘I have told my mother that, owing 
to your cruelty, my life is simply unbearable, and 
that in all probability I shall return home by the 
next mail.” 

“‘That’s right !” he said, rising from the table 
to go into his office, where petitioners were al- 
ready awaiting him. 

She, as soon as breakfast was cleared away, sat 
down to her work, her reading and painting, until 
fifin time. Iler mind was full of happy ideas, 
auguring no evil now or in the future. 

Hier husband was late for ¢iffin, she noticed. 
IIe did not come in straight from his office, as 
was his custom. Presently she saw him go into 
his own tent ; he would come in a few minutes, 
no doubt. She loved him very much, hé had 
made her very happy, and, thrown as they were 
day after day on each other’s society for interest 
and companionship, her thoughts were never very 
far away from him. 

The servants had all gone to their dinner when 
he left his office, and going into his dressing tent, 
he opened the box where the dead reptile lay. 

Dragging it after him, trailing it along the 
ground as he went, he took it into his yife’s tent, 
and coiled it up as if asleep, in one corner. It 
might not catch her eye immediately, but it soon 
would, and then his cure would be complete ! 

He was slightly confused as he came in hastily 
and took his seat at table. She had habituated 
herself never to question him when he came in 
from his office. No doubt some difficult case was 
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on his mind, so the meal passed off rather more 
silently than usual. They agreed that they would 
ride in the evening, and she left him to go to her 
tent for her usual afternoon siesta. 

He heard her go, and waited for ten minutes 
with curious anxiety. He expected to hear her 
scream ; he was waiting for it. She was bound 
to see the snake in the narrow limits of their 
sleeping tent. It lay coiled up not far from her 
wash-hand stand, and her eye would fall upon it 
when she went to wash her hands. He threw 
himself on a long chair and waited. 

Strange! It was a quarter of an hour since 
she had gone, and she had not seen it. 

* ok * * * * 

In another moment he was clectrified by ao 
piercing shriek. 

** Ah, she has seen it at last !” 

Ile was determined to wait; her cries would 
cease when she found the creature harmless. 

But shriek followed shriek with such alarming 
intensity that at last the servants came rushing 
from their tents, and_he could remain quiet no 
longer. 

A few strides soon brought him to his wife’s 
tent, where—oh, horror !—he saw the snake in 
the act of springing upon her! 

Stunned with surprise at a climax so unex- 
pected, he clutched at a weapon to kill it. His 
servants flew to his aid with sticks, and the snake 
was captured. Then he turned to where his wife 
lay, a spasm of agony on her beautiful face. 

Ile knelt by her, he called on her, he strove to 
move heaven and earth to revive her. He was 
distraught. But all in vain! 

The shock had killed her. 

* % * * * oy 

His men roused him to show him another ser- 
pent coiled up in the corner. 

Yes, there it was where he had left it, but what 
did it mean ? It had not come to life, then, as 
he had supposed, and killed her. 

His men were full of excitement, telling him it 
was ‘‘the ofher snake that had killed the Mem 
Sahib.” 

‘The other snake !” he cried, aghast ; “ what 
other snake ? Were there two ?” 

Then they explained to him—bringing in the 
second snake, identical with the first—that some 
snakes are so attached, that when one is killed 
and taken away, its mate will track it to any spot 
and find it. He had trailed the dead snake after 
him along the road and again into the tent. Thus 
he had given the living snake an easy scent. It 


had lost no time in pursuit, never pausing in its 
search until it had found its mate and wreaked 
its revenge ! 
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VON MOLTKE ON THE 


Tue history of the greatest war since the close 
of the Napoleonic era, from the pen of the great 
general who organized in peace and directed in 
the field the army which overturned the French 
Empire and crushed the French nation, must be 
regarded with no common interest—and it is a 
narrative worthy alike of the writer and the 
theme. It was begun by Von Moltke in the 
spring of 1887, and concluded in January, 1888. 
He worked at it for three hours a day when at 
his country house at Creisau. It was undertaken 
at the request of his nephew. When the proposal 
was first made to him, he said: “‘ You have the 
official history of the war: that contains every- 
thing ”— but presently added, ‘‘ To be sure, that 
is too full of detail for the general run of readers, 
and far too technical. An abridgment must be 
made some day.” His nephew asked leave to lay 
the work on his table. Next morning he began 
his task, and in January, 1888, placed it, com- 
pleted, in his hands, ‘‘ and never again alluded to 
the matter.” 

Von Moltke’s style is very characteristic of the 
man—clear in thought, simple in expression, con- 
cise in narrative, absolutely impartial, scrupulously 
just to his opponents, kindly to his friends. His 
book requires to be read with great care and close 
attention. Very sparing of words, his real mean- 
ing is often rather indicated than expressed ; very 
silent by nature, what is left unsaid is often more 
eloquent than what is said. 

It is thus he opens his work : 


‘* The days are gone by when for dynastical ends small 
armies of professional soldiers went to war to conquer a 
city or a province, and then sought winter quarters or 
made peace. The wars of the present day call whole na- 
tions to arms—there is scarcely a family that does not 
suffer by them. The entire financial resources of the state 
are appropriated to the purpose, and the ‘different seasons 
of the year have no bearing on the unceasing progress of 
hostilities. As long as nations continue independent of 
each other there will be disagreements that can only be 
settled by force of arms; but in the interest of humanity 
it is to be hoped that wars will become less frequent as 
they have become more terrible. 

‘* Generally speaking, it is no longer the ambition of 
monarchs which endangers peace. The passions of the 
people, its dissatisfaction with interior conditions and af- 
fairs, the strife of parties, and the intrigues of their lead- 
ers, are the causes. A declaration of war, so serious in its 
consequences, is more easily carried by a large assembly, 
of which none of the members bear the sole responsibility, 
than by a single man, however high his position—and a 


*‘*The Franco-German War of 1870-71.” By Field 
Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke. Translated by Clara 
Bell and Henry W. Fisher. 2vols.,8vo. London: James 
R. Osgood, M‘Ilvaine & Co., 1891. 
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peace-loving sovereign is less rare than a parliament com- 
posed of wise men. The great wars of the present day 
have been declared against the wish and will of the reign- 
ing powers. Nowadays the Bourse has assumed such in- 
fluence that it has the power to call armies into the field 
merely to protect its interests. Mexico and Egypt have 
been swamped with European armies simply to satisfy the 
demands of the haute finance. 'To-day the question, ‘ Is a 
nation strong enough to make war ?’ is of less importance 
than that, ‘Is its government powerful enough to prevent 
war?’ Thus united Germany has up to now used her 
strength only to maintain European peace; a weak goy- 
ernment at the head of our neighboring state must, on 
the other hand, be regarded in the light of a standing men- 
ace to peace. 

™ “The war of 1870-71 arose from just such relations. A 
Napoleon on the throne of France was bound to establish 
his rights by political and military successes. Only for a 
time did the victories won by French arms is distant coun- 
tries give general satisfaction ; the triumphs of the Prus- 
sian armies excited jealousy, they were regarded as arro- 
gant, asa challenge; and the French demanded revenge 
for Sadowa. The liberal spirit of the epoch was opposed 
to the autocratic government of the Emperor; he was 
forced to make concessions, his civil authority was weak- 
ened, and one fine day the nation was informed by its 
representatives that it desired war with Germany.” 


The French plan of campaign is thus described : 


“The French plan of campaign was indeed based on 
the delivery of unforeseen attacks. The strong fleets of 
war and transport ships were to be utilized to land a con- 
siderable force in Northern Prussia, and there engage a 
part of the Prussian troops, while the main body of the 
army, it was supposed, would await the French attack be- 
hind the fortresses on the Rhine. The French intended 
to cross the Rhine at once, at and below Strasburg, thus 
avoiding the great fortresses; and also at the start pre- 
venting the South Germany Army, which was destined to 
defend the Black Forest, from uniting with the North Ger- 
mans. To execute this plan it would have been impera- 
tive to assemble the main forces of the French Army in 
Alsace. Railway accommodation, however, was so inade- 
quate, that in the first insfhnce it was only possible to 
carry 109,000 men to Strasburg ; 150,000 had to leave the 
railways near Metz, and remain there till they could be 
moved up.” 


Compare this with the German, preparations 
and plan : 


‘*The means of mobilizing the North German Army 
had been reviewed year by year, in view of any changes in 
the military or political situation, by the Staff, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of War. Every branch of adminis- 
tration throughout the country had been kept informed of 
all it ought to know of these matters. The Berlin author- 
ities had Akewise come to a confidential understanding 
with the army chiefs of the South German states on all 
important points. It had been conceded that Prussia was 
not to be reckoned on for the defense of any particular 
point, 18 the Black Forest for instance ; and it was decided 
that the best way of protecting South Germany would be 
by an incursion into Alsace across the central portion of 
the Rhine; which could be backed up by the main force 
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assembled at that point. The fact that the Governments 
of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and Hesse, denuding their 
own countries as it were, were ready to place their contin- 
gents under the command of King William, proves their 
entire confidence in the Prussian generals. As soon as 
this understanding was arrived at the other preparations 
could be made. The orders for marching and traveling 
by rail or boat were worked out for each division of the 
army... . At the meeting points cantonments were as- 
signed to each corps and division, stores and magazines 
were established; and 
needed only the royal signature to set the entire apparatus 
There was noth- 


thus when war was declared it 
in motion with undisturbed precision. 
ing to be changed in the directions originally given ; it 
sufficed to carry out the plans prearranged and prepared. 

* The divided into three inde- 
pendent armies on a basis worked out by the General of 
the Prussian Staff. . . . The three armies combined num- 
bered 384,000 men. 

‘In his plan of war submitted by the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and accepted by the King, that officer had his 
eye fixed from the first upon the capture of the enemy’s 
capital, the possession of which is of more importance in 
On the way hither the 


mobilized forces were 


France than in other countries. 
hostile forces were to be driven as persistently as possible 
back from the fertile southern narrower 
But, above all, the plan of war was 


states into the 


track on the north. 


based on the resolve to attack the enemy at once wherever 
found, and keep the German forces so compact that a su- 
perior force could always be brought into the field. By 
whatever special means these plans were to be accom- 
plished was left to the decision of the bour; the advance 
to the frontiers alone was preordained in every detail.” 


In the German Army a very great latitude is 
given to officers commanding corps and divisions 
to act on their own responsibility when placed in 
circumstances not distinctly foreseen in their in- 
structions ; and in practice this permission was 
so largely taken advantage of during the war of 
1870-71, that it is doubtful if it did not, in some 
instances, lead to unsatisfactory results. It is 
singular that, owing to this cause, hardly one of 
the great battles of the war—up to and excepting 
Sedan—was fought where, or as it was, intended. 

Thus at Worth: “The Crown Prince,” says 
Von Moltke, ‘‘sent orders that nothing was to 
be done that would bring on a battle on that 
day.” In regard to Spicheren, he says: ‘* As a 
battle on that day was neither expected nor prob- 
able, a simultaneous arrival of troops had not 
been prearranged. 

The danger of these isolated attacks made on 
their own responsibility by independent corps 
was, however, much lessened by the strong feel- 
ing of good will and comradeship of thé Prussian 
generals. The moment the firing was heard, 
everybody within reach of the sound at once 
hastened on, without waiting for orders, to join 
in the fray. Thus ready support arrived from 
every side. Speaking on this point at Spicheren, 
Von Moltke remarks : 
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‘In strong contrast to the good-fellowship and helpful- 
ness of the Prussian generals and the eagerness of their 
troops was the strange vacillation of the divisions behind 
General Frossard’s line; only three, indeed, were sent for- 
ward to his support, and only two came up when the fight 
was already ended.” 


The following remarks of the Field Marshal’s 
on the Spicheren engagement involve a great mil- 
itary truth : 

‘* It has been asserted that the battle of Spicheren should 
never have taken place where it did, as it frustrated plans 
It certainly had not been anticipated, 
but, generally speaking, a tactical victory rarely fails to 
coincide with a strategic policy. Success in battle has 
always been thankfully accepted and turned to account. 
The battle of Spicheren prevented the Second French 
Corps from retiring unharmed; it brought the Germans 
in touch with the enemy’s main force, and it gave the su- 
perior command a basis for fresh plans of action.” 


on a larger scale. 


The general advance of the Germans and their 
great right wheel round the right flank and on 
the rear of the French army, culminating in the 
desperate battle of Mars-la-Tour—whereby their 
line of retreat on Verdun was finally cut—are 
admirably described. 

Ilis idea for the ensuing battle of Gravelotte is 
thus concisely and clearly enunciated : 


‘*In preparing for the forthcoming battle on August 
18th, two possible issues were to be anticipated. To this 
end the left wing was dispatched in a northerly direction 
past Doncourt toward the nearest of the routes still open 
for the retreat of the French. If the enemy were already 
retiring they were to be at once attacked and detained ; 
the right wing would follow to support the left. 

‘*In case the enemy was encountered at Metz, the left 
wing was to turn eastward and outflank the French on the 
north, while the right was to keep them engaged in fight- 
ing until this movement was accomplished. The battle 
under these circumstances could not be decided until late 
in the day, owing to the widely turning movement of a 
portion of the force. A peculiar feature of the case was 
that both parties had to fight with changed front and 
break up their lines of communication. The consequences 
of victory or defeat would thus be greatly enhanced or 
aggravated, but the French had the advantage of a larger 
field for action and of reserves behind them.” 


The heavy losses sustained by the Prussian 
(Guards in their attack on the decisive point of 
St. Privat are thus described : 

‘* Several ranks of riflemen, one above the other, were 
placed in front of the French main position on the hedges 
and fences on a slope up the ridge. At their back towered 
St. Privat, castlelike, with its massive buildings, which 
were crowded with soldiers to the very roof. The open 
plain in front was thus exposed to an overwhelming shower 
of projectiles. The losses of the attacking Guards were, 
in fact, enormous. In the course of half an hour five bat- 
talions lost all, the others the greater part of, their officers, 
especially those of the higher grades. Thousands of dead 


and wounded marked the track of the troops, who, in 
spite of their losses, pressed forward. 


The ranks as fast 
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as they were thinned closed up again, and their compact 
formation was not broken, even under the leadership of 
young lieutenants and ensigns.” 


Yet it is sad to think that much of this heavy 
loss was owing to an overcompact formation. 

Very interesting is the account of the march of 
the Third German Army and the newly formed 
Army of the Meuse (three corps) upon Chalons, 
and its sudden wheel to the right and march on 
the Argonne Forest, when the unexpected move- 
ment of the French army under MacMahon, from 
Rheims, by Stenay, toward the Moselle—to try 
and join hands with Bazaine—became known. 

Foiled in their endeavors to reach Montmedy, 
the French army stood to fight at Sedan. The 
terrible battle which there ensued is remarkable 
as the first in this war in which the movements 
of all the German army corps were executed in 
exact accordance with the orders of the Chief of 
the General Staff. Von Moltke had evidently at 
last got his corps leaders thoroughly in hand— 
that is, with perfect freedom of action within 
their own spheres, but these spheres defined in 
accordance with the general plan. 

We will make but one extract from the account 
of this, to the French, so fatal battle : 


‘* General Margueritte, with five regiments of light horse 
and two of Lancers, charged out of the Bois-de-Garennes. 
He fell among the first, severely wounded, and General 
Galliffet took his place. The charge was over very treach- 
erous ground, and even: before they could attack, the ranks 
were broken by the heavy flanking fire of the Prussian 
batteries. Still, with thinned numbers but unflagging de- 
termination, the squadrons charged on the Forty-third 
Infantry Brigade and its reinforcements hurrying along 
from Fleigneux. Part of the German infantry on the 
hillsides were lying under cover; others were fully ex- 
posed in groups of more or less strength. Their foremost 
lines were broken through at several points, and a detach- 
ment of these brave troops forced their way past eight 
guns, through a hot fire, but the reserves beyond checked 
their further progress. A troop of Cuirassiers, issuing 
from Gaulier, fell on the German rear, but encountering 
the Prussian Hussars in the Meuse valley, galloped off 
northward. Other detachments forced their way through 
the infantry as far as the narrow way by St. Albert, where 
the battalions holding it gave them a warm reception ; 
others, again, entered Floing, only to succumb to the 
Fifth Jigers, who fell on them in front and rear. These 
attacks were repeated by the French again and again, and 
the murderous turmoil lasted for half an hour, with stead- 
ily diminishing success to the French. The volleys of the 
infantry fired at short range strewed the whole field with 
dead and wounded. Many fell into the quarries or over 
the steep precipices, a few may have escaped by swimming 
the Meuse; and scarcely more than half of these brave 
troops were left to return to the protection of the fortress. 
But this magnificent sacrifice of the splendid French cav- 
alry could not change the fate of the day.” 


The results of the victory are thus summed up; 
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‘This splendid victory had cost the Germans 460 of- 
ficers and 8,500 men. ‘The French losses were far greater. 
Seventeen thousand were killed, the work principally of 
the strong force of German artillery ; 21,000 Frenchmen 
were taken prisoners in the course of the action, 83,000 
surrendered ; 104,000 in all... . The trophies taken at Se- 
dan consisted of 3 standards, 419 fieldpieces and 139 guns, 
66,000 stand of arms, over 1,000 baggage and other wagons, 
and 6,000 horses fit for service. With the surrender of 
this army, Imperialism in France was extinct.” 


The situation on the fall of Sedan is admirably 
depicted. After noting the outbreak in Paris, on 
the arrival of the news of Sedan, he says : 


‘**Thongh the troops were under arms in their barracks, 
the government till now in power offered no resistance ; 
the Empress left Paris; General Trochu and several mem- 
bers in the minority in the Chamber combined to form a 
government, which they styled ‘The Government of Na- 
tional Defense and War.’ War to the bitter end was their 
motto, and the entire nation was called to arms.” 


Had Gambetta had the patriotism to select a 
military chief of the general staff (and Chanzy 
would probably have been the best fitted), and 
put the entire operations under his control— 
whilst he retained for himself the whole political 
power, and that of embodying the people in the 
ranks of the army—he would have increased im- 
mensely the difficulties of the Germans, and might 
even have altered the terms of the final peace. 

The investment of Paris was completed on the 
19th September. 

On the 27th October Metz surrendered, and 
Bazaine laid down his arms. ‘Six thousand 
French officers and 167,000 men were taken pris- 
oners, besides 20,000 sick who could not be at 
once removed—about 200,000 in all. 

With the capitulation of Sedan, the surrender 
of Metz, the fall of Strasburg and the investment 
of Paris, the struggle enters upon an entircly 
new phase. The war with the regular armies is 
over, that with the population in arms of France 
has begun. 

The history of this part of the war is written 
in much detail and with wonderful clearness by 
Von Moltke, but it has not the same great and 
decisive events, the same dramatic unity in the 
issues involved, as the first portion. It is the 
struggle of France in arms, with men compara- 
tively undisciplined and untrained, though boil- 
ing with courage, in detached armies, over a large 
theatre of war, and in the midst of a dismal 
winter of snow and frost, to relieve Paris and 
save Belfort. Both efforts in the end failed— 
though for long the relief. of Paris hung in the 
balance—and had an experienced soldier had the 
direction of the armies of France, the issue might 
have been different. 
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THE SWORDFISH OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


A NAUTICAL 
By Hucu M, Smirn, Uniti 


AmonG the larger species of fishes occurring 
off our coast, few are more interesting than the 
swordfish. It is the best-known representative 
in our country of a somewhat numerous family, 
_found in all the oceans, whose members are all 
more or less similar in general appearance, al- 
though called by different names. They are 
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» STATES FISH COMMISSION, 


chiefly characterized by a prodigious develop- 
ment of the upper jaw, which, together with 
some other features, forms the basis for a classi- 
fication into the three groups of sailfish, spear- 
fish and swordfish. 

The huge proportions of the swordfish, the 
peculiar and formidable weapon which it bears, 
its pugnacious and 
ferocious nature un- 
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der certain condi- 
tions, its commercial 
value as the object 
of an important fish- 
ery, the excitement 
which attends its 
chase and capture, 
and the numerous 
records of its offen- 
sive and defensive as- 
saults on men, vessels 
and boats, all com- 
bine to make it one 
of the most note- 
worthy inhabitants 
of the ocean. 

The element of 
danger which enters 
into the life of the 
fisherman adds much 
to its excitement and 
attractions, and con- 
tributes to the main- 
tenance of the re- 





spect and admiration 
which is so gener- 
ously bestowed by 
the public upon the 
followers of this gen- 
erally hazardous call- 
ing. Usually the 
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perils which fishermen have to meet and to ex- 
pect are such as naturally arise from the vicis- 
situdes of wind and wave. In a few instances, 
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the New England coast, the most exciting and 
probably only really dangerous fishery remaining 
to which the hardy Yankee could give his atten- 
tion was that for swordfish. This, while not 
necessarily perilous, always carries with it enough 
uncertainty to add to its attractions in the esti- 
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ON THE ‘' PULPIT”’— PREPARING TO STRIKE. 


however, the actual pursuit and capture of the 
sea creatures are attended with danger, whal- 
ing and swordfishing being among the most 
conspicuous examples. With the decline and 
practical abandonment of shore whaling upon 


mation of the fisherman, and to more than offset 
in the landsman’s mind the financial success of 
the business. Professor Goode has referred to 
the strange fascination which draws men to this 
pursuit when they have once learned its charms. 
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An old swordfisherman who had followed the in- 
dustry for twenty years has told that when on the 
cruising ground he fished all night in his dreams, 
and many atime he had bruised his hands and 
rubbed the skin off his knuckles by striking them 
againet the ceiling of his bunk as he raised his 
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arms to hurl the harpoon into a visionary mon- 
ster swordfish. 

In point of size, the swordfish has few rivals 
among fish. The average length of specimens 
taken on the Atlantic coast is eleven or twelve 
feet, including the sword, which is three or four 
feet long. The maximum length known to have 
been attained has been about sixteen feet, al- 
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though specimens so large are quite rare and are 
seldom seen. The weight of a fish eleven feet 
long is between three hundred and four hundred 
pounds, while a sixteen-foot monster would turn 
the scales at seven hundred or eight hundred 
pounds. 

About the 1st of June swordfish make their ap- 
pearance in large, scattered schools off the south- 
ern part of the New England coast, being at- 
tracted, like bluefish, horse mackerel, sharks and 
other predaceous species, by the presence of 
weaker fish, upon which they subsist, notably 
menhaden, mackerel aud herring. During the 
summer months they range over a wide area, ex- 
tending from Block Island to Nova Scotia, and, 
exceptionally, Newfoundland. ‘Toward the end 
of October they begin to move off our shores, and 
by the advent of cold weather they have all dis- 
appeared. ‘The fishery terminates some time be- 
fore the fish withdraw from the coast, as the low- 
ered temperature and boisterous elements cause 
them to seek more congenial haunts at greater 
depths, where it is impossible to capture them. 

As a rule, the swordfish leads a lazy, peaceful 
life near or at the surface, and is seldom observed 
except under fair skies and on calm seas, when it 
may be seen gliding leisurely through the water, 
apparently without the slightest exertion, with 
the long caudal and dorsal fins projecting above 
the surface in a way that is sufficiently character- 
istic to distinguish the fish even at long dis- 
tances. In the midst of such a state we may 
often see a sudden change in the nature of the 
movements: restless activity takes the place of 
listless wandering ; the water is all in commotion 
as the fish darts here and there with apparent 
rage, jumping half out of the water, diving, spurt- 
ing again to the surface, and lashing the waves 
into foam. After a time perhaps we see the re- 
mains of small fish floating about in the water, 
and we come to the proper conclusion that our 
gladiator has fallen in with a school of luckless 
herring or menhaden, and has been using his 
skillful weapon in providing the means to assuage 
the pangs of hunger, which we may well imagine 
are frequent and pronounced in a body of such 
proportions. 

The swordfish, like the shark, is the host of a 
peculiar parasitic fish known as the remora or 
sucker. Of the several species inhabiting our 
waters, one is a special attendant upon the sword- 
fish. By means of a singular appendage on the 
upper surface of its body resembling the sole of a 
rubber shoe it clings to the opercular flap of the 
swordfish, and partakes of the meals which the 
latter provides for himself. As with the sharks, 
the swordfish remora appears to be an honored 
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guest. Old fishermen report that the remora is 
frequently suffered to first partake of the food, 
while the gladiator lies by, apparently for the 
purpose of witnessing its effects before venturing 





REMORA, OR PARASITIC ‘ sucKER.’* 


to the feast, like the ancient Roman ¢tyranni, 
who, in the days when poisoning was a favorite 
pastime of their subjects, made their slaves taste 
the food in their presence before eating them- 
selves, whence the name preqgusia/ores. 

The flesh of the swordfish is a staple product in 
most of the larger coast cities of New England, 
and the demand is so large and constant that an 
established fishery of considerable magnitude is 
maintained, the principal centres of this industry 
being Portland, Me.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Glouces- 
ter, Provincetown, and New Bedford, Mass.; New- 
port, R. I., and New London, Conn. Fresh sword- 
fish always commands a good price in the markets, 
and the seventy-five vessels which annually follow 
the fishery yield handsome returns. The catch in 
recent years has amount- 
ed to nearly a million 
pounds, for which the 
fishermen received about 
fifty thousand dollars. 

The apparatus employ- 
ed in this fishery consists 
of a harpoon to which one 
end of a line is fastened, 
while to the other a large 
cask is attached* The 
harpoon is about fifteen 
feet long, and is provided 
with a detachable iron 
head into which a wooden 
shank fits. The fish are 
harpooned from the end 
of the bowsprit of the 
vessel, where a small plat- 
form about two feet 
square, called the rest, or 
pulpit, is built, in which 
the harpooner stands. 

On the cruising grounds 
@ man is always kept at 
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the masthead, from which elevated position an 
experienced eye can distinguish the fins of the 
swordfish at a distance of several miles. When a 
fish is sighted the lookout sounds the note of 
warning, the vessel is steered 
in the direction of the fish, 
the captain takes his place in 
the pulpit, and the exciting 
moment draws nigh. There 
is usually no difficulty in ap- 
proaching, as the fish has no 
fear of a large vessel, al- 
though, singularly enough, it 
is very difficult to come up 
with one in a small boat. 
When the fish is about ten 
feet in advance of the vessel, the strong and ex- 
perienced arm of the skipper raises the harpoon 
and thrusts, not throws, it into the back of the 
fish, near the large fin, immediately afterward 
withdrawing the pole handle, while the iron head, 
to which the line is attached, remains in the fish’s 
body. 

With a mighty plunge the surprised fish makes 
off, and, as it darts away in erratic course, en- 
deavors to rid itself of the cruel harpoon. The 
line is paid out from the side of the vessel, the 
cask is thrown overboard, and two men jump into 
the small boat which has been in tow, and, taking 
the line, row after the stricken monster. The 
wound inflicted and the labor of pulling the cask 
cause the fish to rapidly weaken, and the men in 
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the boat soon have him alongside, when his suf- 
ferings are ended by the thrust of a lance, and 
the trophy is secured, unless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the fish evinces a disposition to object to 
such treatment, when a stove boat, with a wet and 
scared, if not an injured, fisherman, is the result, 
and the real adventure and danger of the fishery 
are displayed. 

The swordfish appears to be of a naturally pug- 
nacious disposition, and does not always wait to 
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A NAUTICAL GLADIATOR. 


be first attacked. 
There are many re- 
corded instances of its 
purely offensive 
saults on vessels and 
boats, and it would 
seem that the greatest 
powers of the fish 
have often been ex- 
hibited in this way. 
The general shape, 
huge size and mas- 
sive framework of this 
marine sword bearer 
suggest great strength 
and endurance, but it 
is difficult to believe 
some of the really au- 
thentic stories related 
of the fierce on- 
slaughts of the fish, 


as- 


and the herculean 

force and persistent savagery displayed in its 
attacks. 

Searcely a year passes without furnishing its 


quota of swordfish adventures. Vessels have been 
struck, and have leaked so badly that the use of 
pumps was necessary to avoid sinking; others 
have been attacked and actually sunk ; many have 
returned home with broken swords projecting 
from their hulls. 

A few years 


ago the captain of a small fishing 
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vessel of Lanesville, Mass., approached a wounded 
swordfish in a dory, and was pulling in the har- 
poon line in order to dispatch the fish, when the 
latter made a sudden turn; the line, which had 
been taut, became slacked ; the captain lost his 
balance and fell over on his back, and was in the 
act of rising when the fish struck the bottom of 
the boat, entering his sword to the depth of 
twenty-three inches and inflicting a wound seven 
inches deep in the poor man’s body, from the 
effect of which he died in three days. This fish 
weighed over three hundred pounds, and the 
sword was thrust into the boat with such force 
that it was necessary to chop it off in order to sep- 
arate the fish and the boat. This weapon has be- 


RETIRED FROM BUSINESS, 


come a historic specimen in the National Museum 
at Washington, and commemorates one of the few 
instances in this country in which this modern 
gladiator has killed a fisherman. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case in which the 
phenomenal power of the swordfish has been man- 
ifested was that of a vessel which returned to port 
with the broken end of a sword projecting from 
her hull. On being traced it was found to have 
been driven through the copper sheathing of the 
vessel, an inch-board undersheathing, a three-inch 
plank of hard wood, a solid white-oak timber 
twelve inches thick, and a two-and-a-half-inch 
hard-oak ceiling, and finally into the head of an 
oil cask, where it remained fast. 
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BADGER 


WHEN a Frenchman or a German, living in 
the north of his country, wants a little variation 
or relaxation from the routine of summer country 
life, between the spring rabbits and the fall pheas- 
ants and partridges, he hails the discovery of a 
badger earth with delight. 

In America we do not know much about the 
badger proper, save the few favored ‘‘ sports’? who 
have imported them ; our species is the ground 


hog, an altogether different animal from the 
fierce, pugnacious little beast of Europe. They 


are becoming very scarce there, and in England 
readily fetch $10 each. 
for ‘‘drawing.” 


They are principally used 
That is to say, they are sold to 
men who profess to be sportsmen, and are then 
irritated until they become very cross and savage. 
Then a party of men owning dogs, fox terriers, 
bull terriers and others, under a certain weight, 
bring them to where the badger is kept ; the un- 
fortunate but brave litfle animal is put into a 
kennel made of a barrel laid on its side, with one 
end knocked out, and the dogs are turned down, 
one by one, to ‘‘draw” him, i. e., drag him out 
of his kennel inside of two minutes. 

This is no easy task ; he is very fierce and act- 
ive; he has jaws like steel traps, and if they 
close on his favorite mark, a dog’s fore leg, he 
will snap the bone like a pipestem. Consequently 
it takes a phenomenal dog to draw him, and large 
sums of money change hands on the result. This 
sport is forbidden by law, but it flourishes just 
the same. The skin of the badger is used, in 
Germany, for pistol furniture, and his flesh is 
cured, like bacon, by the peasants ; while his hair 
is very valuable for making shaving brushes. 

There are two methods in use for obtaining 
these animals, the one most productive of fun 
being digging him When an earth is 
found, a small terrier dog is put in to attract 
the animal’s attention and keep him from dig- 
ging deeper and faster than the men can follow. 
Then the digging is started, one man working 
with the spade and the others standing around. 
One will be armed with a huge pair of pincers to 
nip around him ; another will have a bent piece 
of wood, shaped like a peddler’s stick, to lever 
over his neck and hold him down, if a chance 
offers ; and there they wait until the badger is 
unearthed. 

When they get down to the dog, he turns to 
see what is the matter, the badger pins him, gen- 
erally by the shoulder; the dog is drawn out by 
the tail, with his badger attachment, and as the 
men tumble over each other to secure him with 
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HUNTING. 


their instruments, they either pin him to the 
ground, or away he goes, with two or three other 
dogs after him. They soon bring him to bay, 
and eventually the men get him, and biting anil 
snapping at everything in his reach, drop him 
into a bag. 

Another way is to locate the badger’s haunt, 
and choosing a moonlight night, watch him come 
out to feed. Then a stout deep bag is placed in 
his earth, and pinned to the roof, side and floor 
with bright pieces of steel having tapering heads. 
A well-soaped cord runs round the neck of the 
bag, and the two ends are carried right and left 
of the earth, for fifty yards each way, where they 
are held by two men who lie flat on the grass. A 
third man gets into a tree, or on an eminence, 
where he has a good view of the surroundings. 
Then a small army of dogs are loosed, and hunt- 
ing around, soon locate the badger, who makes 
for his earth, snapping at the dogs nearest to 
him. Just as he plunges head foremost into the 
bag the man on the lookout whistles, the two 
men pull the cord, and Monsieur le Blaireau, 
safe in the bag, swings between heaven and earth 
like Mohammed’s coffin. 

Little is known about the natural habits of the 
hadger; the period of gestation is supposed to 
be eleven months; but there is a recorded case of 
one giving birth to young ones twelve months and 
two days after the date of capture. In color they 
are black and white, and are of a timid, retiring 
nature until Their food is mostly 
vegetable. 


cornered, 


Not very far from London lies a charming de- 
mesne, laid out at the end of last century by an 
enthusiastic landscape gardener, whose special de- 
light was that most impressive of our familiar 
trees, the beech. In this demesne—the exact sit- 
uation, for reasons which will be appreciated by 
the Selborne Society, need not-be particularized— 
there is a point in a euplike hollow from which 
nothing but beech trees can be seen. It is only a 
slight depression, the sides of the cup sloping up- 
ward at a very small angle with the horizontal, 
but the surface has all sorts of irregularities. 
Here you have a patch of smooth ground, there 
a little sandy cliff, three or four feet high; but 
everywhere are the smooth stems and delicate 
foliage of the beeches. The place is beautiful 
enough in the early spring, but in the autumn, 
when the ground is covered with. beech mast and 
the leaves have turned to their golden brown, it 
is more beautiful still. If you come here on a 
moonlit night, and stand quietly in the shadow 
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of a trunk, you will probably see that poor, in- 
offensive victim of persecution, the badger. 

This glade suits him for several reasons. In 
the first place he is fond of mast, and he gets it 
here in profusion. Secondly, he is a hermit of 
hermits, and as badgers are strictly preserved on 
the estate, he is secure here against molestation. 
But the chief advantage of the place is the light 
dry soil, interlaced with a network of stout roots, 
easily burrowed by a badger, and presenting seri- 
ous obstacles to the spade and pick. The badg- 
er’s method is to start at the foot of a bank and 
bore a horizontal tunnel. When he has gone far 
enough in, he turns vertically upward and ex- 
cavates a little chamber, just big enough to hold 
him, a few inches above the level of the burrow. 
Sometimes he makes two chambers, reserving one 
of them as a storehouse for tightly-rolled grass 
balls. He sleeps all day in his burrow, and comes 
out at night to feed. The dusky-gray color of his 
body would make it difficult to see him, were it 
not that the white stripes on his head, which in 
some quarters have earned him the name of Baw- 
sined Pate, are readily distinguishable. When 
he comes out of his hole he wastes no time, but 
trots off at once by one of his usual ‘‘runs” in 
search of toads, snails, insects, wild bees’ nests, 
worms, young rabbits, fruit, and above all roots. 
Although he is omnivorous, he is said to be par- 
ticularly fond of bluebell roots. Those who have 
dug a wild hyacinth know that it likes a soft soil 
chiefly composed of dead leaves, and the bulb is 
always deep down below the surface. This will 
account for the deep, funnel-shaped excavation 
made by the badger when he unearths one. 

If you wish to catch a badger alive, you must 
wait till he is away from home foraging for food, 
and then fix a bag carefully in the mouth of the 
burrow. Round the neck of the bag there should 
be a running noose, which should be firmly fast- 
ened to a root orastump. The bag’having been 
placed in position, a couple of dogs should be 
turned loose to quarter the district. They will 
soon disturb the badger, and he will come shuf- 
fling back to his earth. In a strange country, 
with no holes, the dogs might catch him ; but 
here, where every inch of the ground is familiar, 
he will probably reach the burrow first. He 
plunges blindly into the bag, drawing the noose 
tight by hisown momentum. This simple method 
is now seldom employed, because few people want 
live badgers. In the wicked old days, when the 
sport of badger drawing was popular, there was a 
brisk market for them. It is a mystery how such 
a barbarous practice could ever have found favor. 
An empty barrel, with one end open, was laid on 
its side, and, the badger having been put in, a 
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dog was allowed to attack it. After much snap- 
ping and snarling, the two would fasten upon 
one another, and the dog would then be ‘‘drawn ” 
out by its tail, with the badger adhering. This 


would be repeated several times with each dog, , 


and the dog which gripped the badger with the 
least hesitation was considered to be the victor. 
Of course the dogs were terribly mauled, for a 
badger, by reason of its sharp teeth, and the pe- 
culiar manner in which the two jaws are hinged 
together, can bite with remarkable force and 
tenacity. 

Although badger baiting has died a natural 
death, the instinct of tormenting an inoffensive 
animal still survives in a modified form. When 
we were boys at school we once took part, not 
without subsequent searchings of conscience, in a 
modern development of the ‘‘sport.” There were 
four or five boys, each of whom held a dog by its 
chain, and a badger was turned out of a sack 
upon the open downs, about twenty yards in 
front of them. Away gvent the badger in a 
straight line across country, and the boys ran 
after it, with the dogs tugging furiously at their 
chains. Downhill the boys gained on their 
quarry, but uphill the badger once more held 
his own. There is something deceptive about a 
badger’s gait, which makes him appear to travel 
more slowly than he really does. After a chase 
of about a mile the badger was rapidly approach- 
ing a spinny, and great was the excitement of 
its keeper for fear it should run into the under- 
wood and be lost. Just at this point the hind- 
most boy, thoroughly exhausted, flung himself 
down panting upon the grass, and let go the 
chain of his dog. In a few bounds the dog 
cleared the space between himself and the badger 
just as the latter was entering the spinny. When 
the rest of us arrived on the scene the two were 
locked together, the badger having fastened upon 
the dog’s nose. With some difficulty we got the 
badger into the sack, and the next thing was to 
prize his mouth open and release the dog. This 
was effected by means of a piece of*stag’s horn 
which one of the boys produced from his pocket 
with true schoolboy resourcefulness. 

Boys are certainly inconsiderate. We remember, 
for example, how on the way home from this badg- 
er chase some of us made fun of a serious boy 
who asserted that in Yorkshire, where he lived, a 
badger was ‘‘a professional man.” This happens 
to be strictly true. Advertisements may still oc- 
casionally be seen in the local papers of ‘ W. 
Smith,” or ‘J. Brown, Badger, York,” or wher- 
ever the place may be. ‘This species of badger 
was a licensed “‘ traveling buyer-up of produce.” 
Possibly his title may have been connected with 
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the Latin word dladarius, but more probably it 
was derived from the French word bagagier. It 
may even be, as has been suggested, that the 
name badger was given to the animal on account 
,of its habit of storing provisions underground. 
But it is a curious thing that nearly all the pop- 
ular ideas about badgers are incorrect. The 
badger was long supposed to belong to the bear 
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family, whereas its dental formula shows unmis- 
takably that it should be classed among the wea- 
sels. It has been wrongly considered to be am- 
phibions. There has been a persistent but totally 
erroneous belief that its legs are shorter on one 
side than the other : 
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‘* And as this beast hath legs, . 
One long, the other short, that when he runs 
Upon the plain, he halts, but when he runs 
On craggy hills, or steepy rocks, we see 
None runs more swift, or easier than he,” 


says Browne in the “ Britannia Pastorals.” Again, 
badgers have acquired a reputation for wildness 
and ferocity, whereas it has lately been shown 
that they may be easily and completely tamed. 
It has also, we believe, been established that 
they possess the remarkable power of trotting 


MODE OF CAPTURE. 


backward, an accomplishment which is exhibited 
in a less degree by their cousins the ferrets. 

The fact that so many mistakes have been made 
about the natural history of badgers is no doubt 
due to their nocturnal habits, and the difficulties 
in the way of observing them. 
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THE BRIDE OF THE TOMB. 
A STORY OF CENTRAL RUSSIA. 
By DAvip Ker. 

Part I.—Tue Tomn. 

** Do you ask me to tell your fortune, Vasilissa lent ‘ Selig,” in Germany, to persons of weak in- 
Yakovna? (Basilia daughter of James.) Well, — tellect. 


it is this: You shall find death in the midst of Like most Russian imbeciles, Meetya was cred- 
life, and life in the midst of death !” ited with possessing supernatural knowledge as a 


So spoke, amid the muttered exclamations of set-off against his lack of worldly wisdom > and he 
never made his appearance anywhere without be- 
















oe ee ing asked by several of the peasants to tell their 
"Sao fortunes. 
a . - , ° 
oo: ’ LD: When the pretty girl whom Meetya was address- 
8 * ° aah 2 : : 
=ap** « & “\\. ing stepped forward with the usual request, a 


i knowing smile circled around the ring of merry- 
win makers into which the idiot had suddenly intruded 
> $ himself ; for she was the only child of Yakov 
(James) Kopaikoff, one of those griping village 
money lenders to whose charge must be laid the 
worst horrors of half tlie famines in Russia ; 
and everyone in Alexandrovskoé, and for several 
versts round it, knew well that her lover, Yury 
(George) Lapooshkin, though as fine a young 
fellow as could be found in the 
whole province, was too poor to 
OR e . be looked upon with any favor by 
‘ 


‘‘ HE TOSSED DEXTEROUSLY INTO HER OUTSTRETCHED HAND 
A SMALL PHIAL FILLED WITH A DARK LIQUID.” 


astonishment which his strange words excited in 

the listening circle of burly mzujiks (peasants) in 

greasy sheepskin frocks, the village “‘ Yoorodeevi” 

(half-witted man) of Alexandrovskoé, known as 

“*Meetya Blajenni,” or Dmitri the Blessed—a 

term universally applied in Russia, like its equiva- 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 5—39. 
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the rich, sordid, grasping old usurer, But the 
mysterious words in which the “ Blajenni” re- 
plied to her question, and still more the look and 
tone of sad and almost stern solemnity with 
which those words were uttered, made the most 
eareless of those light-hearted jesters feel serious 
enough. 

«* Come, friend Meetya! foretell us some good 
by way of a change !” called out, with a forced 
laugh, young Ivan Kozloff, the wit of the hamlet. 
“Give us some good news of our next harvest, 
ean’t you ?” 

‘Ah, Vanya! (Johnny), speak not so lightly 
ef that harvest!” answered Meetya, so sadly that 
every one of his listeners trembled without know- 
ing why. ‘ When it comes, it will be a black har- 
vest for Russia, and few of you will live to see the 
garnering of it !” 

And, ere anyone could rally from the stupor of 
dismay which fell like a blight upon the merry 
eircle at this ghastly prediction, the prophet of 
evil had vanished as if the earth had swallowed 
him up. 

The next to quit the party was the beautiful 
Vasilissa herself, dragged away against her will by 
her crabbed old aunt, whom her father had told 
off to accompany her in all her walks like a watch- 
dog, to guard against any bold attempt on the 
part of the audacious Lapooshkin, whose daring 
and resolute temper the mean old skinflint knew 
and dreaded. 

The girl’s downeast face brightened suddenly 
when a tall figure, brushing past her as she made 
her way out of the crowd, whispered a few words 
in passing, which, though spoken far too low to 
be caught by the deaf ears of her cross old guard- 
jan, were evidently not lost upon her own. 

Then she went on with a lighter heart toward 
her cheerless and loveless home, while Yury La- 
pooshkin (for he it was) turned back into the cir- 
ele of peasants, to endure very good-humeredly 
the jokes of his village cronies, who asked him, 
with a meaning grin, which was to come *.rst, his 
wedding or the death of his father-in-law. 

The very next day, to old Kopaikoff’s un- 
bounded anger and astonishment, this “ impu- 
dent young rascal” had the presumption to call 
at his house, and ask permission to marry his 
daughter. How the peevish and grasping old 
man received this unheard-of proposal may be 
easily guessed; but the interview ended much 
more to Kopaikoff’s satisfaction than it had be- 
gun. Young Lapooshkin, firing up at the coarse 
abuse with which the usurer overwhelmed him, 
fiercely declared that he would not remain in any 
place where he had been so grossly insulted, and 
that he should leave the village forthwith; and, 
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THE TOMB 
to the old miser’s indescribable relief, he made 
good his words on the following morning. 

But old Kopaikoff, rogue and skinflint though 
he was, loved his only daughter as much as it was 
in his nature to love aught except his ill-gotten 
wealth ; and, like many fathers in other coun- 
tries than 
everything 


Russia, he was willing to give her 
but what she really wanted. For 
after Yury Lapooshkin’s disappear- 
ance Vasilissa found her father more than usu- 
ally indulgent ; and she seemed to take her lover's 
unceremonious departure so little to heart, that 
the old usurer inwardly chuckled at the thought 
that “‘the child had come to her senses again, 
and had put that young fool clean out of her 
mind,” 

low far the worthy Mr. Kopaikoff was right in 
this comforting belief will be seen later on. 

Young Lapooshkin was not the only familiar 
figure missed in Alexandrovskoé that spring ; for, 
after the day of the fortune telling, the villagers 
looked in vain for Meetya Blajenni. Whether deem- 
ing his work accomplished, or shrinking from be- 
holding the fulfillment of his own gloomy proph- 
ecies, the messenger of doom appeared no more ; 
and by degrees the belief became general that 
‘*poor old Meetya has bidden us live long ”"— 


some time 


the usual way of announcing a death among the 
peasantry of Russia. 
* * *” * * * 

Week passed after week, and still there was no 
sign of evil to confirm the terrible prediction. 
May came and went, and gave place to the fin- 
est June within the memory of living men. All 
looked well for the coming harvest, and the grim 
prophecy gradually waned from a 
scoff. 

It was a splendid summer evening in the sec- 
ond week of that memorable June, when the post- 
master of Alexandrovskoé happened to mention 
casually to three or four of his cronies that an 
oflicer who had just passed through the village 
on his way back from the Caucasus had said 
something of the cholera having broken out 
there. 


terror to a 


Ilis hearers growled out a few muttered de- 
nunciations of ‘‘those dirty Mohammedan. pil- 
grims that always bring it along with them,” and 
then thought no more about the matter. But they 
had cause to think of it again a week later, when, 
as they sat over their black bread and weak tea 
beneath the trees of the posthouse courtyard, 
their host spelt out to them laboriously, from a 
stray newspaper, the ominous tidings that the 
pestilence was spreading over the whole south- 
east of Russia, and advancing westward “ as 
steadily as if it did a regular march every day.” 
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** And so it does,” answered a shrill, unearthly 
voice from the gate of the courtyard. ‘* Don’t 
you know, Pavel Petrovitch (Paul son of Peter), 
the story of ‘the man who walks with the pesti- 
lence * ?” 

“What? Uncle Meetya ?—are you come back 
to us?” shouted the jovial postmaster. ‘‘ Where 
on earth have you been all this while ? Sit down 
and have some tea, old fellow, and tell us your 
story.” 

Half « dozen lusty voices echoed the invitation ; 
and Meetya, shambling forward in his fantastic 
dress of colored rags, took his seat among the 
guests, and, drinking off a huge tumbler of tea, 
began as follows : 

““You must know, then, brothers, that in the 
days of our father Ivan Vasilievitch, the Terrible 
(Czar, there lived a Russian Boyarin (noble) who 
was so proud and cruel that the winter frost was 
milder than he. But as our proverb says, ‘ Money 
is not God, yet it shows great mercy’; and so 
everyone served him and bowed down before him, 
because he was very rich. 





** Now, it befell one evening that, as he was 


sitting in the porch of his fine house, there came 


by a beggar, ragged, dusty and footsore, who 
craved alms for God’s sake; but the Boyarin 
struck at him with his whip, saying, ‘ Get away, 
and may the T’chort (devil) go with you!’ Then 
the stranger's face lighted up like a window when 
a lamp is lit behind it (for he was no beggar, but 
the blessed St. Nicholas himself), and his voice 
was deep as a funeral knell as he answered, ‘I go, 
but thou, too, shalt go forth from hence, and 
with thee a devil, whose coming shall darken the 
whole earth !’ 

«‘ And instantly (may God protect us from all 
evil!) a fearful thing stood beside the Boyarin, 
with shaggy hair and bloodshot eyes, and a face 
blue and livid asa corpse. This was the demon 
of the pestilence, and it clutched his hand with 
its bony fingers, and dragged him away to wander 
forever over the face of the earth, mowing down 
men like grass wherever he went. And thus he 
wanders still, and so must he do until the Day of 
Terrible Judgment !” 

Somehow the fun languished after that, and 
the jovial party soon broke up in disorder. 

* * % * * a 

A week later the first case of cholera declares 
itself in Alexandroyskoé. 

He is come at last, the fearful guest from the 
far-off Persian frontier and the dreary shores of 
the Caspian Sea—come to depart no more till he 
has taken his fill. The women and children die 
first, for they are the weakest ; and the poor little 
pinched faces that looked so wan with famine 
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when bread was scarce last winter are soon at rest 
for evermore. Gruff Alexey Nikeetin, the village 
butcher, who has so often growled at his children 
for disturbing him in the night with their crying, 
will never do so again. ‘They are gone, all five of 
them ; and their mother lies beside them in the 
fragrant shadow of the pines beneath which she 
and her darlings used to play together in the sun- 
shine. 

But, after the children and women, the men 
begin to fallin their turn. The two doctors sent 
down in haste from the nearest town work as if 
each had the strength of ten ; but what avails it ? 
The destroyer finds a ready victim in the poor 
peasant of Central Russia, whose ingrained igno- 
rance and barbarism are supplemented by a fatal- 
ism almost equal to that of his hereditary foeman, 
the Turk ; and to save such men in spite of them- 
selves is no easy task. 

** Let us alone,” growl the self-doomed victims, 
‘* If we're to live, we shall live anyhow ; and if 
we're to die, no medicine can save us !” 

One of the two devoted physicians was speedily 
struck down by the deadly disease which he had 
combated in vain ; and well was it for the other 
that he had brought with him an assistant even 
more brave and resolute than himself. The assist- 
ant was a tall, black-bearded, grave man in blue 
spectacles, so taciturn that hardly anyone in the 
village even knew the sound of his voice, but ap- 
parently knowing neither fatigue nor fear, and 
(as the overworked doctor truly said) ‘ worth 
any ten of those fools who always lose their heads 
just when they’re most needed.” 

Meanwhile, how fares it with poor Vasilissa, 
who has indeed found death in the midst of life, 
but looks in vain for the life which was to come 
to her in the midst of death ? 

At the first outbreak af the pestilence, her fa- 
ther—preferring to peril life itself rather than 
risk being robbed of his beloved money in at- 
tempting to carry it away—had shut up his house 
like a besieged fortress, and remained imprisoned 
in it ever since, with his daughter and her spite- 
ful old aunt, his servants having all deserted him 
at the first alarm. 

Here, with destruction in its worst form raging 
around him, dreading to be left alone, yet sus- 
pecting an enemy and a plunderer in everyone 
who approached him, tortured by the fear of 
death on one hand and of robbery on the other, 
the merciless usurer suffered himself some portion 
of the agony which his cruel and heartless extor- 
tion had so often inflicted upon others. But the 
destroyer that had snatched away so many to 
whom life was sweet spared this wretch, who 
seemed to live only that he might suffer more ; 
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and although the doctor’s silent assistant went 
daily past the barred-up dwelling, looking up at 
it as if in the expectation of being suddenly called 
in, it still remained untouched amid the general 
havoc. 

But the time came at last. One morning Vas- 
ilissa’s aunt broke with shrieks of mortal anguish 
the gloomy silence of the imprisoned household. 
Ere noon she lay dead, tenderly cared for to the 
very last by the girl whom she had reviled and 
tormented ; and now Kopaikoff and his daughter 
were left utterly alone. 

Wearily did the forlorn girl, imprisoned by 
her father and forsaken by her lover, strain her 
sunken eyes through her barred window into a 
worid that appeared to be given over to destruc- 
tion, and wondered when the stroke of the pesti- 
lence would come to cut short a life which was 
already dead in all that can make life worth 
having. 

Thus she was sitting and brooding, late in the 
third week of that July, just as evening was be- 
ginning to wane into night, when she suddenly 
heard her own name uttered—seemingly close at 
hand, though no one was in sight—and the voice 
that, spoke it was one which she could never for- 
get, but which she had never hoped to hear again. 

‘*Vasilissa !” whispered the voice a second time ; 
and, though the face that peered cautiously out 
from the leaves of a large tree which grew beside 
her window was that of the doctor’s spectacled 
colleague, the tones which addressed her were 
those of her lost lover, Yury Lapooshkin. 

“‘Yury!” she gasped, rather than spoke, “ is 
this you ?” 

** Hush !” said Lapooshkin ; ‘all is lost if any- 
one overhears us. I can save you yet, if you will 
trust me, and have courage. Listen, and I'll tell 
you how.” 

The words that followed were few, but they 
produced a startling effect. For one moment the 
girl’s face whitened to the very lips; and then 
the glow of a desperate resolution flushed her 
pale cheeks, and sparkled in her weary eyes. 

“Tl do it!” she said, firmly; ‘“‘ anything is 
better than such a life as I am living now. Rely 
upon me, Yury, and may God have mercy on us 
both !” 

“Amen!” rejoined the young Russian, fer- 
vently, as he tossed dexterously into her out- 
stretched hand a small phial filled with a dark 
liquid. In another instant he had slid down the 
tree, and vanished like a spectre into the fast- 


falling shadows of night. 
* * * * * * 


> 


On the following morning Vasilissa complained 
of pain and sickness, and was unable to leave 
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her bed ; and the old miser—who, ever since his. 
sister’s death, had seemed like a man haunted by 
demons—now lost what little self-command he 
ever had, and wandered moaning about the house 
like a frightened child, utterly powerless to do 
anything for the sufferer’s relief. 

All at once he espied through a window the 
doctor’s silent assistant (who happened to be pass- 
ing at that moment), and shouted frantically to 
him to stop and come in, little dreaming that he 
was calling into his house the very man whom he 
had for months past been doing his utmost to 
keep out of it. 

The assistant gravely examined the patient, 
and shook his-head. He then proceeded to ad- 
minister such remedies as he judged best; but, 
while doing so, he solemnly expressed to the dis- 
tracted father—who was almost too terrified and 
bewildered to understand him—his fear that he 
had been called in too late. It quickly appeared 
that he spoke only too truly; for, when he re- 
turned that evening, he found the stony-hearted 
old usurer standing in dumb despair over the 
white, still, rigid form which, miser and scoun- 
drel though he was, he would have given half his 
ill-gotten wealth to restore to life. 


PART IL. 


LIFE IN DEATH. 


Op Kopaikoff being manifestly incapable of 
attending to anything, his visitor considerately 
offered to execute the necessary formalities for 
him, and betook himself at once to the village 
varpenter, Martin Lebedeff, who, though he had 
long since ceased to practice his trade in any 
other way, was busy making coffins from morn- 
ing till night. 

A few words from Lapooshkin conveyed his 
instructions to the carpenter, who seemed not a 
little astonished at what he heard. 

**You’re my foster brother,” said he, “‘and of 
course I’m ready to go through fire and water for 
you; but how if the doctor e 

**The doctor’s my friend, and knows all about 
it,” broke in Yury, impatiently. ‘* Will you 
do it ?” 

**T will,” said Lebedeff, firmly ; “‘ by this time 
to-morrow you shall have what you want.” 

Just before nightfall on the following even- 
ing Martin Lebedeff and another man in peasant 
dress—who, but for his want of spectacles, was 
curiously like the doctor’s assistant — brought 
poor Vasilissa’s coffin to the desolate house, and 
carried her away. But, strangely enough, instead 
of bearing her straight to the burial ground, 
where a hastily dug grave was waiting to receive 
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her, the two men took her away to Lebedeff’s 
workshop; and when the carpenter emerged 
from it, half an hour later, the coffin seemed to 
have grown suddenly lighter, for he carried it on 
his shoulder without any assistance. 

On the morrow the doctor’s taciturn colleague 
was nowhere to be found. But his disappearance, 
and Vasilissa’s strangely sudden death—which at 
any other time would have been the talk of the 
whole village for days—now passed almost un- 
heeded, for the rapid progress of the pestilence 
had by this time blotted out every other thought. 
Better would it have been for brave old Vasili 
Bazaroff, the one-armed watchman, had he died 
like a man among the English bayonets at Inker- 
man, years ago. Gay young Ivan Kozloff will 
jest no more, and his best friends turn away with 
a shudder from the shapeless horror into which 
the spasm of his dying agony has wrung that 
bright and handsome face. The jovial postmaster 
lies writhing on the floor of his hut in mortal an- 
guish, with none to care for him. 

And so, man after man, the havoc goes on. 
Gruff Nikeetin has followed his children. Gray- 
haired Feodor Levitski, smitten down on the same 
day with his aged wife, begs the kind-hearted 
priest who tends them to bury them both in one 
grave—‘‘for it will be weary work for me in 
heaven, father, if I awake there all alone, and 
cannot find her.” Poor Meetya, the idiot—victim 
of his own gloomy prophecy—vwrithes out his 
death struggle on the steps of the little village 
church (whither he had instinctively fled for ref- 
uge), gasping with his last breath, ‘‘ God has for- 
gotten us, but the devil has not !” 

And as the fatal summer begins to wane into 
autumn, the heat, so far from abating, only waxes 
more deadly, and destruction runs riot not merely 
in Alexandrovskoé itself, but in every village of the 
doomed province. The fruit drops unheeded 
from the trees, the ripe corn lies rotting ip the 
fields ; the reapers themselves have been gleaned 
from the earth by anothcr reaper mightier than 
they. The physician dies beside his patient, the 
priest beside his penitent. Coffins will no longer 
suffice fur the countless dead, and the corpses are 
now flung pellmell into hastily dug pits, and 
trampled down there with a coarse jest instead of 
the prayers which no priests are left to read. 

And now, as the havoc rises to a height, men’s 
hearts grow hard and reckless. No one fears to 
die, for no one cares to live. Wretches whose 
nearest and dearest died last night, and who are 
themselves to die to-morrow, reel through the 
silent streets in mad orgies of debauchery, with 
frantic gestures and discordant cries. The very 
corpses are stripped in search of money to be spent 


in drink, and night after night and day after, 
day the groans of the dying are hideously min- 
gled with the drunken yells and curses of the 
living, many of whom fall smitten by the pes- 
tilence in the midst of these ghastly revels, and 
utter with their dying breath foul words of defi- 
ant blasphemy. 

From plundering the dead to robbing the liv- 
ing is always an easy transition; and some of 
these ruffians at length bethink themselves that a 
profitable victim lies within their reach in the 
person of the aged and decrepit usurer, who, 
whether dead or living (for no eye had seen him 
since the hour of his daughter’s death), was at all 
events alone in a house where a rich hoard of gold 
was lying unguarded. 

One night three shadowy figures came gliding 
up to the lonely house, the foremost carrying a- 
dark lantern, the second a short crowbar, and the 
third a broad-bladed knife. ‘To work they went, 
fearing no interruption ; for by this time there 
was not a single constable left within several miles: 
of the fatal hamlet, and the few villagers who still 
flitted ghostlike about the silent. streets were 
much more likely to rejoice at the thought of see- 
ing the griping old usurer robbed of the gold 
which he had scraped together by roguery and 
wrong than to attempt any interposition in his 
behalf. 

The robbers quickly forced an entrance, and 
were eagerly searching the principal room in quest 
of booty, when suddenly the door beside them 
flew open with a crash, and the gaunt form of the 
old miser, swathed in a long shroudlike dressing 
gown, and with his lean, wolfish face blue and 
livid from the clutch of death, stood before them 
like a spectre newly risen from the grave ! 

With a howl of terror the ruffians turned and 
fled, upsetting and breaking the lantern in their 
flight. Its flame caught a heap of straw in one 
corner, which kindled the dry woodwork in its 
turn; and ere morning the usurer’s home was a 
red heap of smoking ashes, at which the supersti- 
tious peasants pointed with trembling fingers, as 
they muttered to each other, in awe-stricken whis- 
pers, that ‘‘ the devil had carried off the old skin- 
flint at last.” 

» * a * * * 

But even this catastrophe is speedily forgotten 
amid the multiplied horrors of that great harvest 
of death. In the doomed village the dead now 
outnumber the living, and those who still survive 
are too few and too weak to bury them. Labor- 
ers must be sent for from a distance, and in the 
meantime corpses lie tainting the air in the open 
streets, and dead faces, deformed with putrefac- 
tion, grin at the shuddering passer-by from the 


























windows of voiceless houses. 
upon the unburied carcasses, and perish in their 
turn; and one poor wretch arrays tho lifeless 
bodies of his wife and children in their holiday 
clothes, lays out supper for the ghastly group, 
and then devours it all himself, chuckling wit? 
frightful glee at the thought of having “‘ got their 
share and his own, too.” 

Even Heaven itself appears to be against the 
miserable peasantry, for the summer heats are 
prolonged to an extent which the oldest inhabit- 
ant’s memory cannot parallel ; and the panic- 
stricken wretches who form the gleanings of this 
mighty harvest of destruction watch in vain, day 
after day, for the coming of the cool autumn 
winds which alone can save them. How long, O 
Lord, how long ? 

At length, one bright, clear morning in the last 
week in September, a man who has been out at 
daybreak comes back with a blither face than has 
been seen in that doomed district for many a day. 

‘*Good news, brothers!” he cries, in tones 
which bring fresh hope to those who have almost 
forgotten what hope means. ‘‘ God has had mercy 
upon us—there has been a fros¢ last night ! See, 
the ridges of clay in the ruts are as crisp as the 
crust of a rye loaf !” 

It is even so. The Frost King has come at last 
to save his suffering children from the destroying 
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invader. Day after day there blows steadily from 
the northeast, across a thousand miles of level 
steppe, the keen Siberian wind, which, too often 
a symbol of agony and terror to the foodless and 
fireless peasants, is for once the messenger of life. 
Little by little the deadly average of daily havoe 
begins to lessen. The dead no longer outnumber 
the living ; the shut-up cottages are reopened ; 
those who have fled from the fury of the destroyer 
venture back to their deserted homes ; the carni- 
val of death is over. 

And when all is past, and the current of ordi- 
nary life has resumed its course, the villagers of 
Alexandrovskoé are startled to see a well-appointed 
sledge come skimming down the main street one 
bright, frosty afternoon, in which is seated what 
they might well take for the ghost of the dead 
Vasilissa, were it not that no ghost ever wore so 
fresh a bloom, or a look of such perfect happi- 
ness. And beside her sits her bridegroom, Yury 
Lapooshkin. 

“‘This money, which has been gathered by 
doing evil, shall be spent in doing good, dar- 
ling,” said Yury, tenderly, when a diligent search 
among the ruins of the burned house had un- 
earthed the miser’s long-hidden treasure ; ‘ and 
it cannot be better employed than in helping our 
poor neighbors, and trying to make them happy 
once more !” 





A DAUGHTER OF THE 
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By ROBERT OGDEN FOWLER. 


Tae world is sweeter for her smile, 
That hath the Spring’s heart in it; 
We pause upon Time’s turning stile 
One breathless little minute 
To sun our souls within its bright, 
Warm rays, perchance to borrow 
Of its pure joy enough to light 
Us through the misty morrow. 


The world is merrier for her mirth, 
Clear peals of laughter ringing 

Till we forget life’s drudge and dearth 
Because our hearts are singing 

The dear old love-songs that we knew 
(Sweeter than any others) 

When life’s horizon looked so blue, 
And Youth and Love were brothers. 


The world is brighter for her eyes— 
Dear eyes that seem to treasure 

No touch of tears, no hint of sighs, 
But only joy and pleasure — 

An honest joy that loves to share 
Its wealth with sadder bosoms, 
And leaves, like flowers, everywhere 

The odor of its blossoms. 


The great world’s pulse, which throbs with suck 
A cold and changeless measure, 
Beats faster at her mystic touch, 
A servant to her pleasure ; 
No riddle here the poet sings, 
O World that loves a lover! 
For she that loves all living things— 
How could you help but love her! 


O Father Day, so strong and sweet, 
Who lightest life’s dark river! 

Guide, gently guide her joyous feet 
In pleasant ways forever ; 

O Mother Night! whose darkness lies 
Kind on the earth it cumbers 

Watch, softly watch with loving eyes 


Above her happy slumbers. 
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THE “Swedes in their church at Wicaco” have 
not been without honor in their native place. 
Indeed, they are more honored there than in the 
land of their adoption. Yet their oldest colony 
is deserving of considerable credit. The Ameri- 
can poet who of all our singers has most absorbed 
the native flavor of any section or event he has 
touched, excepting only John G. Whittier, has 
embalmed the Swedes of the Delaware, as he has 
the Acadians 
his exquisite hexameters. The melodious beauty 
of ‘‘ Evangeline ” has f 
of its readers 


f Nova Scotia and Louisiana, in 
fastened upon the memory 


‘The sound of psalms that were sung by the Swedes 
in their church at Wicaco,” 


and the aise ” that 


> 
**songs ol yp 


* Across the meadows were wafted,” 


as the faithful Evangeline entered the old alms- 
house of Penn’s city, to find her long quest ended, 
while 
* Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of won- 
caer, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a 


shudder 
Run through her brain 
And 
‘There escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible 
anguish 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their 
pillows.” 


And for Evangeline ‘* the end had come” indeed. 
Her quest was closed, and it left her memory im- 
mortal, embalmed in the music and pathos of the 
poet’s story—a type for all time of love and fidel- 
ity. So the ‘ Swedes in their church at Wjcaco” 
have borrowed a golden honor, and from the flow- 
ing melody of Longfellow’s molten lines they have 
become, with the Acadian girl, part of that city 
which ‘* Penn the Apostle” founded on the banks 
of the Delaware. We find ourselves repeating in 
the summer days the following lines : 


‘‘ There all the air is balm, and the peach is the em- 
blem of beauty, 
And the streets still re-echo the 
of the forest, 
As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts 
they molested.” 


names of the trees 


Certainly something of this still lingered when, 
two-score years since, a Swedish singer made the 
low vaulted roof and walls of the little ‘‘ church 
at Wicaco ” echo with the delicious swell of her 
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birdlike cadences, as she joined in the same quaint 


i 
old Lutheran psalms that 
‘* Across the meadows were wafted ” 


to the ears of Evangeline. It was a memorable 
day in the history of the Swedish church in South- 
wark when Jenny Lind, peasant-born, yet child 
of that genius which lifted her to the loftiest of 
social altitudes, sung on the Sunday of her arrival 
in Philadelphia in the lovely church made sacred 
to her by memories of fatherland and country 
folks. 
% * *% % oa * 

The Quaker City is old, as go the annals of 
our driving race. It is so old, as yet to preserve 
more clearly—among our Northern cities, at least 
—a peculiar old-time American flavor, aspect and 
coloring. New York is ‘‘a midriff by the side of 
the Atlantic,” and in taking toll of all comers, it 
also, chameleonlike, takes on something of the 
latest sojourners, whether the same be Russian 
Slav or Hebrew, Italian, German, or the Far 
Western clientele of the latest bonanza chief from 
the Comstock or the Colorado Desert. Boston 
remains Puritan and Brahminical only in spots ; 
it has become Celtic and Portuguese, factorized 
and Canadian, to so large a degree as to have had 
its old-time flavor turn a bit acrid on the taster’s 
palate. Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, have their 
characteristics, but these are accidents only, never 
indigenous. Philadelphia is provincial and Amer- 
ican (in that sense) to the core. Even the church 
of the Swedes at Wicaco illustrates this most strik- 
ingly. 

The Swedish settlements, founded by a king 
and encouraged by the piety as well as statecraft 
of a Scandinavian queen, were begun long before 
the wuaker son of Admiral Penn added to his own 
name the bastard Latin which together make up 
the title of a great commonwealth. In giving it 
this combination, the worthy sectarian worked 
better than his private bit of vanity conceived. 
“Penn” is Welsh for a hilltop, and there are 
many of them in the great commonwelth. ‘Syl- 
vania” reminds us of the glorious woods that once 
abounded, some remains of which still shade 
the fields and make the landscape lovely: Har- 
rington’s ‘* Oceania ” was, plus the religious gray- 
ity of the followers of George Fox, the model on 
which William Penn sought to found his new 
commonwealth. The sturdy Scotch-Irish Coy- 


enanters and Presbyterians have done more, 
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however, than the stately Quakers to shape the 
destinies of the State. But it seems almost an 
accident that this should have been, as the story 
of the Swedish colonies along the Delaware in- 
dicate how very nearly another strain of human 
endeavor came unto shaping control. Yet all 
that is left thereof are a few names embaimed in 
city streets and fading villages, a ruined church 
on the Brandywine, the traditions of some rem- 
iniscent families, and a church building at 
Wilmington, Del., with this 
quaint structure in the very 
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of the poor, which yet are somewhat peculiar to 
this old section of an olden city—these make up 
some of the street pictures. 

One takes note often of the fact that there are 
a large number of household trades and pursuits. 
A fine-looking old mansion, for instance, in the 
upper or business edge of Southwark, the quarter 
under description, bears over its door a sign that 
tells of a French confectionery within. In the 
window of another quiet - looking, middle - class 





heart of oldest Philadelphia, 
the Swedes’ “church at Wi- 
caco.” 

The student of historical 
beginnings must be struck 
with the slight impression left 
by the Lutheran colonies of 
the seventeenth century, 
while, like a geologist who 
discovers a fossil imprint, he 
may be able to rebuild a strik- 
ing episode from the socio- 
logical remnants that fall in 
his dryasdust way. In the 
little church I am about to 
describe I have found such a 
remnant, 

2K * * * 

Turning from the fine 
facades and broad flags, the 
enticing shop windows of 
upper and the historic associa- 
tions also of lower Chestnut 
Street, we cross Independence 
Square, and soon find a way 
into a very quaint section.* 
Old houses, moldy in smell 
and appearance, usually two 
stories and a dormer-window- 
ed attic in height, brass- 
knockered doors, white 
wooden shutters, marble or 
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at least white steps (when of 
wood), dirty streets, often a 
bit grass-grown, a few old 
churchyards fenced in from the sidewalks by ugly 
brick walls, with an occasional church building 
that architecturally is only redeemed from be- 
ing a huge shed or barn by wooden pillars and 
a paltry steeple or turret; numerous children, 
healthy and sturdy-looking, commonly running 
about with bare feet and legs, ragged clothes and 
sunburnt faces ; alleyways set thick with crowded 
dwellings; stores of many kinds, seldom big, 
often very small, such as belong to the quarters 


GLORIA DEI (OLD SWEDES’) CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


house is set a coffin—the trade sign of an under- 
taker. <A dingy sign over a private doorway tells 
in old provincial English fashion that ‘large 
wheat bread is made and sold within.” ‘ Dra- 
pery” is announced over other quaint high- 
stooped dwellings. ‘‘ Liverpool” and ‘ York- 
shire” beer houses begin to tell of old British 
peculiarities, salt air and ships. ‘*’Alf and ’alf” 
is announced on several signs, alongside of “ old 
Tom gin.” ‘‘Thread and needle” stores are 
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not uncommon. There is a faint touch of salt 
in the air. Wandering over the hot bricks of the 
unsavory sidewalks, glimpses of gleaming waters 
and the leafy green of distant trees can be seen. 
There isa good deal of work done here, though lei- 
surely and without the rush and roar of Man- 
hattan. One catches the sound of various tongues, 
while the beauty of dark eyes and sun-kissed faces 
are not uncommon. The “sweet Irish brogue” 
mingles with the broad Doric utterances of 
Northern England, or the liquid vowels that roll 
from the tongues of Italian and Portuguese. With- 
al, though, this is not a foreign quarter, but one 
so unmistakably American as to be provincial 
even in its idiosyncrasies. The street names 
begin to be peculiar —less Quakerish and _pe- 
dantic than elsewhere in this city. ‘* Boon” Alley 
recalls a name known in earliest annals, ‘* Swan- 
son” and ‘* Christinn ” should be corruptions of 
*“Sven” or * Swan,” and Christine, the Swedish 
queen under whom the first Scandinavian migra- 
tion begun. And here is what our student must 
come to see. 

A low brick wall, with a pair of light iron 
gates, behind which is a small old-fashioned, two- 
story brick building, and then a fine stretch of 
deep-green lawn; beyond it, bowered in trees, is 
an old and small church edifice—that of “ Gloria 
Dei,” commonly known as the Swedes’ “ church 
at Wicaco.” This is a lovely ‘‘God’s Acre,” un- 
dulating as it lies to where, just beyond its moldy 
iron railings, one sees the broad and sun-kissed 
waters of the Delaware. The grounds are well 
kept. The grass is as verdant as the lawns of 
Old England, and great trees, ancient in their 
majesty, cast deep shadows of repose over the 
tiny mounds beneath, taking away also much of 
the garishness of the pretentious monuments 
that even here tell of the barbaric egotism that 
strives to mold the cerements of our dead. 

“« New Sweden ” begun to be in 1636, just after 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus. But for the 
early ending of that ambitious and doughty cham- 
pion of Lutheranism, it would have been in ex- 
istence several years before. Had he lived, and 
become interested in the American transplanta- 
tion of his people, it would not now be easy to 
imagine what changes might have been wrought 
in our later colonia! life. Be that as it may, the 
Swedes ruffled it well for over a century, as the 
map of the Delaware settlements will show. 

With the exception of the ‘* De Vries ” settle- 
ment, destroyed in 1631, those shown in our map 
on the western bank of the Delaware are all of 
Swedish origin. 

The Hollanders came from New Amsterdam, or 
Manhattan Island. The Delaware River, like the 


IIudson, was discovered by the same bold English 
mariner. Most persons have probably forgotten 
that Hendrik Hudson was not a Dutchman, but 
an Englishman in the employment of the Holland 
trading company that started to control the West 
Indies and the shores of North America. It is 
worth mentioning here that the Netherlanders had 
not at any time a special interest in the “ set- 
tlement ” of America. They were traders, not 
colonists, and in so far as they were the latter 
at any point, it arose from their need of holding 
trading posts or harbors, and thereby of making 
traffic. The Swedes were colonists, not traders ; 
producers more than traffickers. In all the con- 
tests that arose between Dutchman and Swede 
along the banks of the Delaware—and they were 
many and bitter—this is shown. The struggle 
ended in the triumph of the Dutch, until the 
English stamped out and subdued them both 
into an integral relation with their own life. 

The village of Wicaco then was located on that 
portion of Philadelphia now known as Southwark, 
It is over a half-century older than the stately 
city planned by Penn and his Quaker associates, 
Their settlement begun about three miles above 
the Swedish Church of Gloria Dei, which, as it 
now stands, was finished and consecrated in 1701. 
Its exterior is still substantially the same. Its 
interior has been modernized, though not in any 
offensive manner. 

**Gloria Dei” is probably the oldest church 
building but one within the limits of the United 
States, unless indeed there still stands the tumble- 
down structure which a few years since did duty 
as a place of Catholic worship in Sante Fé, N. M. 
But the edifice with which I am mentally compar- 
ing that of the Swedish Lutherans stands a lonely 
and, all conditions being considered, a superb 
monument also, to the devotion of the Catholic 
missionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who in their religions ardor blazed 
a way for the Cross over the Sierra Madres of 
Northern Mexico and into the very heart of the 
terrible ‘‘ Apacheria” region, where now the 
mining camp of the settler’s ranch proclaims for 
New Mexico and Arizona the presence of a new 
race and fresh energies. The Church of ‘‘ St. Xa- 
vier del Bac ” stands in bold proportions nine miles 
below Tucson, Ariz., in the very centre of a gray 
mesa, or mountain tableland. It is a striking 
object, with a few Indian mud or adobe huts 
crouched, squalid and squat, at its portals. The 
sky there is always intensely blue, the atmosphere 
wonderfully clear and rarefied, showing every out- 
line, as if against some marvelous background. 
Serrated mountain lines, a hundred miles distant, 
look as if they rose hugely toward the blue, within 














the range of an easy morning’s walk. Buttes and 
peaks, rounded foothills and eroded, bold outpost 
mountains lying nearer, seem in that wonderful 
foreshortening to be almost beneath the traveler’s 
hand. There is no verdure there. The tree leaves, 
even, are of a pale, 
lustrous green whose 
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dwelling house, rolling on and from it for many 
a mile. 

The site was selected by lottery. Its builder 
and first pastor was the Lutheran commissary, 
the Rev. Dr. Rudman. The ground was given 





tint tells of the dry 
climate. Brown 
and gray all round, 
against the intensely 
blue sky, with the 
blazing radiance of 
its sunrises and the 
deep  empurpled 
magnificence of its 
sunsets, St. Xavier 
del Bac stands a 
solitary jewel on the 
brow of desotation, 
reminding one of a 
civilization long 
since vanished. 
The Church of 
‘«Gloria Dei,’’ 
quaint, simple, rus- 
tic, in the midst of 
a great city, recalls 
a life that bore a 
larger outlook and 
aided in creating a 
broader civilization. 
There can be no 
greater contrast 
than the mission 
church in the wil- 
derness with this 
quiet little edifice, 
wafted, one might 
say, from among the 
snow-fed fiords of 
Old Sweden. “St. 
Xavier del Bac” was 
built in 1690 ; “* Glo- 
ria Dei” was begun 
in 1700 and conse- 
crated to worship in 
the following year. 
Here it stands, in 
the midst of busi- 
ness activity and 
crowding life—the 
river and the rail- 
road track at its 
back; in front and 
all around ware- 
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FOOTSTEPS OF THE 
by the family of ‘* Sven,” some of whose descend- 
ants, with their name modernized to Swanson, 
still live in the city. There was also an acre of 
ground given for the pastor’s use, and the records 


state that the congregation bought twenty-five 
acres more as ‘ glebe land,” paying therefor 


ninety pounds. This property seems to have dis- 
appeared, though the church 
the rental of the parsonage 
This church is of the same size as that of 
the one at Wilmington, sixty feet within as to 
length and thirty feet as to width. 
is circular : 


still derives an in- 


come from former 


acre. 


The chancel 
there is now a gallery at the rear and 
on both sides, which is a later addition, though 


still a century old. The service is Episcopal ; the 


congregation, with the 
cessation in 1732 of the 
Swedish missionary con- 
nection, having merged 
into their present  rela- 
tions. The interior is 
very neat, subdued and 
simple. There are two 
Swedish relies in the 
church itself, one being 


the marble font or baptis- 
mal basin, and the other 
i gilded carving under the 
gallery in the centre, rep- 
resenting two cherubs 
with wings outspread, and 
supporting an open Bible. 
The little 


the south 


vestry room on 
the 


ure has in it a num- 


side of 
struct 
ber of quaint 
cluding two old prints of 
Philadelphia from the 
Delaware, a drawing 
showing the river front, 
with log houses, etc., of 
the Swedish village of Wicaco, and the original 
pen-and-ink sketch of the last Swedish pastor of 
Gloria Dei, the Rev. Dr. Collin, whose pastorate 
extended over sixty years. It is a strange 
head and face, and deserves the reproduction 
given it here, even at the risk of being accused 
of caricaturing the venerable Lutheran divine. 
In the vestry also there is an old, time-stained 
parchment bearing the signature of William 
Penn and the seal, a huge red disk of at least 
seven inches circumference, which always accom- 
panied the documents of that period. It is a pa- 
tent for the land, etc., on which the church now 
stands. By the way, the gentle Quaker and his 
representatives were not above playing a trick on 
the honest Swedes and Hollanders whom they 


relics, in- 
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found in possession. It will be recalled that, by 
reason of the Cabot and other discoveries, several 
European governments laid claim to the larger 
portion of North America. This was notably the 
case with Great Britain. he Dutch and Swedes, 
on the other hand, as traders and settlers endeay- 
ored to procure titles from the Indian owners. It 
is not necessary to consider what they paid. Prob- 
ably it was better in all cases than the bargain by 
which an oxhide cut into strips was made to 
cover many miles of territory. Proprietor Penn 
claimed under a royal grant, bargaining with the 
Indians only so far as to be able to keep them at 
peace. The honest Swedes, who had been on their 
farms for a generation and more before, were di- 
rected to turn in their In- 
dian deeds to the Land 
Office of the new govern- 
ment, for the purpose of 
having regular patents is- 
sued to them. In 1709 
they petitioned officers of 
the crown, complaining 
that the evidences of their 
agreements with the In- 
dians had been retained, 
and no patents had ever 
been issued. Indeed, they 
charged further that their 
lands had been sold from 
them, and new settlers 
given their patents. It 
was evident even then 
that the Philadelphia wag 
who years afterward wrote 
of the Quakers, 
‘* Pray, worthy Friends, 
serve the text— 
Get money first, and virtue 
next,” 


ob- 


might have found some 
examples of this prudence in the very earliest days 
of the English settlement. 

At the date of the petition the Swedes must 
have formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
population of Philadelphia, for in 1693 there 
were 193 Swedish families, consisting of 937 in- 
dividus us, of whom only 23 were single, while in 

2 families alone there were 261 individuals. Of 
the total, only 39 were born in Sweden. One 
writer says: ‘As they are a people proper and 
strong of body, so they have fine children, and al- 
most every house is full.” When they petitioned 
Penn’s representatives, twenty-five or thirty years 
after surrendering their deeds, they had increased 
largely in numbers. It would appear that the 
Swedes were considerably impoverished by the 
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ed. At any rate, they have 


failed to maintain as distinct a Pn 
strain as that of less impor- WY 


tant bodies—the Welsh, for in- 
stance—in the population and 
character of Philadelphia. 

The charm of the Swedes’ 
church nowadays lies in the 
peaceful beauty it presents, hid 
away there in the midst of 
commercial activities. The 
clean, well-flagged walk; the 
simple, two-storied Sunday- 
school building at the front; 
the quaint, well-proportioned 
church at the rear; the old- 
fashioned dwelling of the sex- 
ton, with a- neat, one-storied 
modern structure near by, for 
vestry purposes, and the slight- 
ly swelling churchyard, clothed 
in lush greenery, dotted with 
graves and tombstones, and 
shaded by half a dozen grand 
old trees, make a picture of - 
pious rest and calm which 
abideth in the mind. There 
are a few very old tablets and gravestones ; some 
quite modern, for it is still used. Most of the 
tombs and stones are mossy and weatherworn; 
but there are some’ ‘‘spick and span ” white and 
gray marble monuments that flaunt offensively 
against their ancient neighbors of the dead. 
Here and there may be seen a little flag and some 
faded flowers, telling of Decoration Day and a 
soldier’s grave. Many of those whose graves are 
maintained were evidently mariners, as befitted 
their Scandinavian origin. 

Out under the sky, without the shadow of a 
tree branch or the twitter of a bird above it, 
without a bush or flower near by, stands, partly 
sunken, a plain tomb, rising three feet from the 
sward. Upon the slab that covers it is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

This monument 
covers the remains of 
ALEXANDER WILSON, 
author of the 
American Ornithology. 
He was born in Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
on the 20 July, 1766, 
emigrated to the U.S. 
in the year 1794, 
and died in Philadelphia, 
of the dysentery, 
on the 23 August, 1813, 
aged 47, 
Ingenio stat sine morte decus. 
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One cannot but wonder why some lovers of 
nature, or some of the savan/s who have profited 
by Alexander Wilson’s labors, have not done 
something to keep his tomb in better repair, or 
to plant by its side a tree within whose branches 
the birds he loved and described could build their 
nests and sing their sweet songs. The only other 
tomb that attracts marked attention, as bearing 
an historic name, is one with the following in- 
scription : 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
BERNARD DAHLGREEN, 
who died 
July 19, 1824, 
aged 40 years. 
This is the resting place of a member of an 
American family long famous in the annals of 
their country, and whose founder, though a Swede, 
was himself a sturdy and worthy citizen. Count 
Dahlgreen was by birth a Swede, and served early 
in the century for several years as Consul General 
for that kingdom, residing in Philadelphia. He 
married an American lady of Huguenot descent, 
and of the historic and famous French name of 
De Rohan. Count Dahlgreen died an American 
citizen. To him is due in large degree tiie break- 
ing up of an infamous traffic in men and women, 
who were brought hither from Europe, as they 
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had been for quite two hundred years before, as 
debt serfs or ‘‘ Redemptorists.” The old annals 
are full of the stories of this iniquity. The Penn 
Governors once disposed of a seditious leader 
known as “Long Tim” by sending him to the 
Barbadoes, where he was sold to labor for a long 
term of years. Men and boys were constantly 
kidnapped. Count Dahlgreen ended the nefarious 
business, so far as Sweden was concerned, by caus- 
ing the last ship that brought a cargo of * Re- 


dlemptorists ” to be libeled, the people in the 


“ALL 


THE mountain torrents hasten 
With cataract 


To reach the moaning ocean 


and roar, 
And break upon its shore. 
Their mystery and music, 
Their laughter and their leap, 
Are lost within the bosom 
Of the dark and sullen deep— 
Yet the sea is not full. 


Athwart the purple moorland 
The flashing streams go by, 
Now gray beneath the storm cloud, 
Now azure as the sky. 
By bracken, gorse and heather 
By crag, and rock, and plain, 
They hurry to the river, 
And the river to the main 
Yet the sea is not full. 


. UNCLE SAM 


By 


Tl 
BELLI 


DURING a visit to friends in the Indian Terri- 
tory last summer it was my good fortune to hear 
an account of probably the most unique military 
mancuvre on It was nothing more or 
less than the United 
States cavalry stationed at Fort Sill anc a herd 
of Matagorda cattle. 

t It was just after the passage of the Oklahoma 
Bill, by which Texas cattlemen were ordered to 
vacate the Territory. Up to that time the neigh- 
boring stockmen had had what they call ‘a 
mighty soft snap of it.” After rounding up, and 
wintering their herds in the milder climate of 
4 ‘Texas, they would—without money and without 
price, so to speak—drive them across the border, 
and give them a slicking process, before shipping 
them to the St. Louis or Kansas City markets. 
For, though our Texas mesquite grass is the fin- 
«st wintering range possible—keeping its feeding 
and sustaining qualities long after it seems en- 


record, 


an engagement between 


THE 


“All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full.” 


UNCLE SAM TURNS COWBOY. 


meanwhile being set at liberty. Ile broke up the 
traffic, but at great cost to himself. His children 
and grandchildren have, however, built for him 
and themselves a worthy place and renown in 
the history of a common country. 

The Swedes at Wicaco may well be proud of 
their lineage, if they have given no other sturdy 
and honored citizens to the great nation which 
they, in common with so many other strains, 
have helped to found, and to mold also in the 
founding. 





RIVERS.” 
Ecclesiastes i, 7. 


Amid the quiet meadows 
The peaceful rivers glide, 

To meet the ocean’s murmur, 
The tumult of its tide. 

They leave the woodland whispers, 
Where summer blossoms lave, 

To mingle with the ripples 





Of the ebbing, flowing wave— 
Yet the sea is not full. 


How long, how long, wide ocean, 
Shall love be lost in thee, 
And strength and beauty perish 
In death's immensity ? 
Oh, when shall ring the music 
Of the promise over thee, 
The blessed music of the ery, 
* There shall be no more sea”? 


CiaRA 'THWAITES, 





TRNS COWBOY, 
Hunt. 


tirely parched up—it has not the oily, fattening 
qualities of the Territory grass. Of course these 
Texas ranchmen had no right in there: they 
knew it, and so did the Indians. They simply 
came by courtesy of that old-fashioned hospital- 
ity and neighborliness existing and_ traditional 
among uncivilized peoples—for it is probably due 
to their Indian associations that the hospitable 
Spaniards have their adage, ‘* My castle is yours.” 

The paleface found no trouble in getting along 
with his redface neighbors. The native had free 
access to the herds for all the beef and milch cows 
he wanted, and was the flattered recipient of nu- 
merous trinkets, tobacco and ‘ fire water” from 
his appreciative guests. 

So things went on, satisfactorily to both parties. 
As the country improved and railroads and wire 
fences interfered with his range, the stockman 
would recede to the unused reservations. 

This comfortable plan of reciprocity was sadly 
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broken in upon by Uncle Sam’s fiat, to the effect 
that Texas cattlemen should vacate the Territory. 
Among these herds was one bossed by a typical 
old 'Texan—one who believed in free grass, free 
air and free action. He boldly determined that 
he would finish up the season there—Governor’s 
fiat or no Governor’s fiat. ‘To do this he simply 
had to dodge the United States soldiers stationed 
at Forts Sill and Reno, whose instructions were 
to expel every herd of foreign cattle they found 
in the Territory. Fortunately for the Texans, 
there was no penalty attached to successive viola- 
tion of the law. They had simply to ‘ acknowl- 
edge the corn,” round up, and —‘‘ yamoose ” 
then, so soon as the soldiers had gone back to the 
fort, there was no law to prevent their returning. 

In this manner of *‘ cognizance of the law ” this 
particular “boss” had managed to hold his 
ground for nearly a season. 

But at last his time came. Ilis manceuvres had 
been observed at headquarters, and set down as 
having a good bit of the malice of forethought 
directing them. A special detachment of mounted 
cavalry was sent out to interview him, and, in 
short, to assist officially in his voluntary and ami- 
able removal. Now, it chanced that his herd was 
composed principally of the long-horned Mata- 
gorda cattle, famous for their hooking proclivi- 
tiesas well as conveniences. The boss owned up, 
said he was mighty sorry they had caught him 
before the round-up, and that he would be very 
much obliged to them if they would help him to 
get his herd out; that they were the ‘ durnest 
rattle to stray he ever saw,” and seemed ‘‘dead 
stuck on that section of the Territory”; that he 
**had been trying powerful hard to keep them on 
their own side of the border, but they would edge 
back to that grass,” etc. Ife invited the captain 
of the company to take a drink with him, and in- 
structed his ‘‘ boys” to make no resistance ; he 
was ‘‘the last man to kick agin the laws of his 
country,” ete. Now, please bear in mind, he did 
not instruct the Matagordas; in fact, it is a le- 
gend in that now peaceful and law-abiding coun- 
try that he “‘ winked his other eye” at an old 
twisted-horn Matagorda bull, and said, ‘* The 
fight is in yo’ han’s, kurnal !” 

It was in April, and many of the cows calving, 
but that did not make any difference with the 
situation. 

It was a sight worth seeing—that herd of ten 
thousand bellowing, pawing, almost stampeding, 
cattle ; the two full companies of mounted United 
States cavalry, with their glittering arms and uni- 
forms, and their prancing, frightened horses ; and 


that big, rimless prairie of waving grass, under 


the cloud-dashed blue sky, fora field of action. 


UNCLE SAM TURNS 
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Above the sullen roar of the cattle could be heard 
the stentorian tones of th: commanding captain, 
and underneath all, piping a tremulous human 
treble, the shrill baby voices of the little calves 
being left behind from their mothers. 

Finally they got the procession in motion, the 
herd surging, crowding, crossing, hooking and 
pawing at each other, and the soldiers marching 
in fours behind and on either side of them. 

Off to one side, in a little cow-ponied, sombre- 
roed, ununiformed squad, the submissive boss 
and his submissive ‘ hands.” 

And now comes the tug of war ! 

The cows, discovering that they are being 
driven away from their calves, become frantic ! 
They stop, paw the ground, sending hoof loads 
of dirt and grass over their backs, and refuse to 
be comforted, the responsible old Matagorda bull 
*‘egging them on.” 

Finally they break ranks, and go bearing down 
upon the enemy, tails uplifted, eyes blazing, 
horns shaking, and bellowing like lions. 

** Charge the brutes !” yells the captain. 

** Retreat! retreat! comes the second order 
before the first can be executed, 

** Charge !” 
** Retreat !” 

Every time the ‘‘ brutes” get the better of the 
engagement. ‘This is partly owing to the horses 
of the soldiers, which are completely ‘ rattled,” 
of course, in their unaccustomed situation, A 
cow-pony is as necessarily educated up to his bus- 
iness as a cowboy. He must learn to turn in 
three feet of space, and turn quickly! He must 
know how to dodge, hedge, fence and feint. 
These dignified, corn-fed government horses were 
sadly deficient in all these respects, and well 
it was for their riders, who, being equally digni- 
fied and corn-fed, would certainly have fallen off ; 
and, considering the temper of the Matagordas 
at that particular time, great would have been 
the fall thereof ! 

Well, this crawfish style of progress went on 
for two days and nights, till they reached the 
border. Meanwhile one mother cow after another 
was deserting, until, when the main herd did 
reach the border, there was about a third of it 
missing, calmly grazing with their families, ten 
miles back, on the peaceful, juicy range of their 
country of adoption. 

Another legend of this section is, that the sol- 
diers never did see those cattle any more. Un- 
molested, unquestioned, they dwelt on, thriving, 
happy, marrying and giving in marriage, increas- 
ing and multiplying, filling the earth. That’s 
why there are so many long-horaed, hooking cat- 
tle in the Indian Territory. 
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PORCELAIN. 


WINTHROP, 


SECOND (AND CONCLUDING) ARTICLE.* 


Axnovt 1751 the works at Worcester began to 
manufacture modest tea services of a porcelain 
simply decorated upon the white surface with 
sprigs or flowers in blue, applied by a process of 





FIG. 18.— WORCESTER—EARLY STYLE PLATE. 


coarse printing under the glaze. (Fig. 18). The 
system was unlike what was afterward practiced at 
Bristol, where flowers of similar character were 
traced by hand. Althongh the Worcester paste 
is nominally soft, Hke most other English porce- 
lain, it is of a great variety of hardness, and spec- 
imens occur which might readily be mistaken for 
the true or Oriental porcelain. The fine decora- 
tions of a minute Japanese character, alluded to 
as ‘Corean” when speaking of Chelsea, soon 
“ame in fashion at Worcester, and acquired there 
a distinctly local manner. A ‘transferred ” or 
printed outline is the base of many of these early 
Japanese patterns, but the mechanical part of the 
decoration is pretty thoroughly concealed by hand 
painting. ‘There is even more individuality in 
another early Worcester style of treatment, which, 
though practiced elsewhere, was brought to the 
highest perfection at Worcester, and obtained a 
remarkable popularity. This was the process of 
transfer obtained by means of an impression on 
paper from a copper plate. The paper bearing 
the impression, still wet, was applied to the glazed 
surface of the ware, which was then fired to ren- 
der it indelible. Ross, a clever local engraver, 
and Hancock, already well known by his work 
for the Battersea cnamels, besides other artists, 


* The first article, with illustrations numbered from 1 to 
17, appeared in the April number of Frank Lesiie’s Por- 
ULAR MontTury. 

Vol. XXXIIT., No. 5—40. 


engraved these copper plates with subjects ex- 
pressly for the Worcester manufactory. The 
‘* transfers” (Fig. 19) are commonly found in 
black upon the plain surface*of the porcelain ; 
sometimes in a shade of brown, and in pink. 
Examples also appear where a few hasty washes 
of color give them the effect of paintings, but 
these are commonly found in combination with 
colored grounds, the ‘ reserves” of which they 
occupy, and thus they fall under a different head. 

When ill health formed the pretext for the sale 
of the Chelsea works, Mr. Sprimont, their pro- 
prictor, discharged several of his principal paint- 
ers, who found employment at Worcester, where 
they soon changed the style and raised the stand- 
ard of the decoration. ‘To the date of their en- 
gagement may be ascribed the first appearance 
upon that ware of the rich decoration of ‘‘ exotic 
birds,” as well as others of a kindred character, 
for which the manufactory became famous. (Fig. 
21.) These motives usually formed the decora- 
tion of panels or ‘‘ reserves,” bordered with beau- 
tiful gilt arabesques, upon objects grounded in 
a fine grosbleu, an equally fine ‘scaled blue” 
(known as the ‘salmon scale”), or in some 
other of the less common ground colors. Al- 
though the same hand may be frequently recog- 
nized upon the bird paintings of Chelsea and 
Worcester, they have quite a different effect, ow- 
ing to the superior hardness of the latter. In 





FIG. 19.— WORCESTER—JUG, WITH TRANSFER. 
GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, LONDON. 


the case of Chelsea, the colors sink into the glaze 
in avery soft and attractive manner, as they do 
upon the pdte tendre of old Sévres, while with 
Worcester they remain on the surface, and are 
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FIG. 20.—WORCESTER—DISH AND TUREEN. 


perfectly appreciable to the touch of the finger. 
The grounding in grosblew was, of course, applied 
before the porcelain was glazed, but this, I be- 
lieve, was not the case with all the grounds. It 
will be seen that a rare yellow ‘‘ scale”.was placed 
over the glaze ; the turquoise ground of pieces 
almost invariably marked with the Dresden 
‘crossed swords ” appears to have been encor- 
porated with it, while the fine apple green de- 
rived from Chelsea has commonly a most percep- 
tible relief. 

The choicest specimens of old Worcester are 
undoubtedly those with blue or scaled blue grounds 
and panels, variously decorated. Rich services 
for the table, as well as vases, were groundéd in 
these blues, and their panels painted in exotic 
birds, flowers, or very rarely with ‘‘ Watteau fig- 
ures,” so called, 

The author of a very interesting work upon 
porcelain, published by the Messrs. Harper, has 
spoken rather slightingly of this decoration of 
‘‘exotic birds,” and he remarks, in a chapter 
devoted to Worcester, that ‘*‘ the exotic birds in 
bright plumage were common, resembling no 
known birds, but looking pretty enough on por- 
celain.” A wood cut given in evident illustra- 
tion of this contains the unmistakable representa- 
tion of a peacock, which is an ‘‘ exotic bird” 
never found upon authentic examples of old Wor- 
cester, The waved ribbon border appearing in 
the same illustration is also an unusual character. 


These exotic birds may be readily recognized in 
any collection of drawings of Eastern birds, the 
colors a little taken liberties with, perhaps, by 
artistic license. The ‘* Watteau figures” have 
sometimes passed for Donaldson’s painting, but 
the student of porcelain need look no further 
for their origin than Hancock’s ‘‘ transfer” plates, 
from certain of which they are literally taken ; 
while the occasional appearance on Chelsea of 
similar figures may be easily explained by the 
fact that Hancock’s compositions were simply 
borrowed from the prints of the day, as may be 
seen by comparison. Found upon either ware, 
the specimens with Watteau subjects are rare 
and highly prized. Among the Worcester pieces, 
a pair of lobed cups and saucers, with the blue 
sealed ground, having mutilated handles of the 
beautiful pierced model, were once sold by the 
Messrs. Christie for about £100. In Mr. Bohn’s 
first sale, March, 1875, a pair of tiny vases, five 
inches high, decorated in this way, brought the 
sum of £129 ($645), and at the Lonsdale sale, 
1880, specimens of a tea service with a turquoise 
ground, having three panels painted respectively 
with fruit, figures and flowers, were sold for about 
£50 each. These latter had perfectly plain gilt 
lines defining their panels, and lacked the beauti- 
ful gold arabesques characteristic of Worcester, 
where the quality of the gilding was unexampled. 

No specimens of Worcester have ever excited 
so much interest, however, as the set of tall beak- 
ers or vases painted by Donaldson (Fig. 22), with 
mythological subjects, which once formed a part 
of Mr, Louis Huth’s famous collection, and lately 
passed into that of Baron Rothschild for a sum 
of between £1,500 and £2,000. ‘These vases were 
first-.exchanged in my neighborhood for a quarter 
cask of sherry and a small glass conservatory. 
Of the same model are the remains of a set of 
vases exhibited among the relics of Washington 
at the Philadelphia Centennial, where they were 
described as having been presented to the ‘‘ Fa- 
ther of His Country” by Mr. Samuel Vaughan, 
of London. (Figs. 23 and 24.) Through some 
extraordinary mistake these interesting orna- 
ments, painted with animals and signed by 
O’Neale, have been ealled “ Indian ” by the au- 
thoress of a work upon the ceramic art ; not In- 
dian in the generally accepted sense of ware im- 
ported from China to meet foreign requirements, 
but actually Indian, as applied to the apocryphal 
productions of Central Asia. Without entering 
upon the question of the probably Chinese origin 
of all Indian porcelain belonging to both classes, 
I believe that no reasonable doubt can exist with 
regard to the Worcester origin of these ‘‘ Wash- 
ington vases,” which were carefully examined by 
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the veteran author, amateur, collector and man- 
ufacturer, Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., etc., whose 
experience in Worcester china is allowed to be 
second to none in Europe, and who unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced them to be Worcester. 

That the subject has been treated with some 
carelessness in the volume I have alluded to may 
‘be inferred from the fact that an illustration of 
three perfect vases accompanies the notice, while 
there is every reason to believe that there are now 
only two mutilated ones in existence. In writing 
from the Centennial Exhibition, the distinguished 
author of ‘‘A Century of Pottery at Worcester ” 
makes use of these words in reference to the 
Washington vases: ‘‘ They are of the same forms 
as those recently acquired by Baron Rothschild. 
There is one centre vase and one side beaker. 
The centre vase is of the rich blue and gold with 
panels, the front panel being painted with a 
group of a lion and a lioness in a landscape, the 
reverse having a landscape only. This vase has a 
cover, is richly gilt in the usual old Worcester 
style, and one handle has been broken off. Both 


handles of the side vase have been broken off ; it 
is painted and gilt in a similar manner to the cen- 
tre,” ote. 

Following the example set by other factories, 
that of Worcester adopted classical models towcrd 
the end of the century. 


FiG. 21.— WORCESTER—THE WILLET VASES. 
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The two Chamberlains, father and son, had 
left the employment of the works in 1784, when 
there had been a change of proprietorship, and 
had established, on their own account, a small 
workshop in the town of Worcester for the deco- 
ration of ware which they procured “in the 
white.” Fine paintings by young Chamberlain 
are found upon ornaments of this epoch. About 
the beginning of the present century the Cham- 
berlains began to manufacture porcelain for them- 
selves, and succeeded about 1812 in producing 
the beautiful ** Regent’s body ” for a royal service, 
which cost the Prince Regent upward of £4,000. 
''wo more royal services and a few others were 
manufactured of this exquisite quality of porce- 
lain, but it was too expensive for general use. 

With regard to the marks to be found upon old 
Worcester, I am of the opinion, other authorities 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that no confusion 
need occur. ‘The early and simple wares in blue 
and white are usually marked with the blue cres- 
cent, Finer ware, and especially that grounded 
in blue, including the blue “ scale,” was com- 
monly found with the «‘ square mark,” so called ; 
while one particular pattern seems to have a mark 
consisting of the two Chinese characters signify- 
ing ‘l'a Ming, a dynasty of China extending from 
1368 to 1619. In addition to these marks we find 
occasionally, upon specimens affecting a Dresden 
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FIG. 22.—WwonRCESTER—VASE PAINTED BY DONALDSON. 
COLLECTION OF BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


style of decoration, the ‘ crossed swords,” accom- 
panied by numerals placed below or between their 








FIG. 23.—-WORCESTER—WASHINGTON VASE. 
U. 8. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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FIG. 24.—WORCESTER—WASHINGTON VASE. 
U. S. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


hilts, while all of Chamberlain’s goods bore the 
name written or printed. One more completes 
the short list of factory marks upon Worcester, 
and this occurs rarely, as it is probably the result 
of an accidental omission to mark the articles at 
the usual stage of manufacture. This is the gold 
crescent, « mark which I saw for the first time 
upon every piece of an early and most minutely 
decorated service acquired by myself, at Farnham 
Palace, at the sale of the late Bishop Sumner’s 
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F1G. 25.—WORCESTER—VASE, WITH LANDSCAPE 
IN SEPIA, 
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effects. It is of a Corean Japan pattern, of the 
most dainty execution, both as regards painting 
and gilding, and from the quality of the ware 
would probably be of no later date than 1770. 





FIG. 26,— PLYMOUTH—CENTREPIECE. 


In addition to these recognized ‘ factory 
marks,” there will often be found upon Worces- 
ter, in common with other old porcelain, some 
one or other of a tolerably numerous list of small 
marks, called ‘* workmen’s marks.” These have 
been collected by Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.R.S., 
and embodied in a paper on the subject. Among 
them may or may not be included a character 
resembling a script W, which has been consid- 
ered by some persons as the initial of Dr. Wall’s 
surname, or that of the city of Worcester. These 
workmen’s marks are small, of various forms, and 
generally placed on one side rather than in the 
centre of the reverse of a piece ; in fact, they do 
not seem to claim importance, and may have been 
added by the workman to one article out of a cer- 
tain number, as a claim to proportionate remu- 
neration. 

The Worcester marks were doubtless largely 
imitated by the manufactory set up shortly after 
that of Worcester at Caughley (locally pronounced 
as if spelt Calf-ly), in the adjacent County of 
Shropshire. Most of the old Worcester porcelain 
is found to be of an ivory tint, inclining toward 
green, especially when held up to the light. That 
made at Caughley, however, tends toward a rather 
bluish gray, so that there would appear little dan- 
ger of confusion between the two wares, were it 
not that Worcester paste varies very much, and 
certain mixtures had the undoubted peculiarity 
of turning toward a very similar gray when a lit- 
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tle overfired. The Worcester “transfers” were 
successfully repeated at Caughley in great quan- 
tities, and it would be difficult to say where the 
imitations ceased. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Caugh- 
ley had no specialties of its own ; it has the credit 
of having invented or adapted from the Chinese 
the famous ‘‘ willow pattern,” as well as many 
other designs which became deservedly popular. 
About 1820 the Caughley factory, then having 
been removed to Coalport, issued a very beautiful 
ware, specimens of which are found marked with 
an elaborate impression in red from an engraved 
plate, setting forth that they are ‘‘ feldspar porce- 
lain,” patented by John Rose & Co., who received 
a gold medal for the invention. At a still later 
period the Coalport (or Coalbrookdale) manufac- 
tory produced some clever imitations of old 
Sevres, both decorations and marks being re- 
peated with equal success ; but they are not likely 
to deceive those who discriminate between hard 
and soft paste. 

The initial 8, or the full word “ Salopian,” is 
the recognized factory mark of the early days of 
the Caughley works, but a series of disguised 
numerals sometimes appears. The name of Turn- 
er, the founder of the establishment, is also 
stated to be used sometimes as a mark, but, as I 
think, erroneously, and throngh confusion with 
the Turners of Lane End, who, as is well known, 
never manufactured porcelain, but were inventors 
of a fine ironstone ware, upon which they printed 
the name of ‘ Turner.” 





FIG. 27.— PLYMOUTH—COFFEEPOT. 


While these and some other manufactories of 
less importance were engaged in making soft or 
mixed porcelain in various parts of England, a 
druggist at Plymouth discovered the material for 
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making the true 
hard paste of the 
Orient, and took 
out a patent in 
1768, which he 
continued to 
work for about 
twelve years, 
when he aban- 
doned the under- 
taking, and sold 
the patent to 
Richard Cham- 
pion, of Bristol, 
a merchant trad- 
ing to the Ameri- 
can colonies. 
The earlier Ply- 
mouth porcelain 
is understood to 
have been coarse, 
and its decora- 
tion commonly 
to consist of pat- 
terns borrowed 
from the Chinese. 
Improvement is 
found later both 
in paste and 
painting, al- 
though no very 
high standard 


appears to have been reached. 
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Bone, the en- 


ameler, is stated by Marryat, through some mis- 
take, to have been employed at the Plymouth 
works; but he was still a child at the date of 


their establishment, and is found to have been 
first apprenticed at Bristel, where his indentures 


Fic. 29.—BRISTOL—FIGURES OF WIND AND WATER. 


PORCELAIN. 








FIG. 28.—BRISTOL—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PLAQUE. 


appear on the 
parish books. 
The astronomical 
sign of the planet 
Jupiter is usu- 
ally given as the 
** factory mark ” 
of Plymouth, but 
it is frequently 
found upon other 
wares, and I have 
seen it side by 
side with the 
Bristol “cross 
mark” on the 
same piece of 
porcelain. The 
same device has 
been included by 
Mr. Morgan in 
the list of “‘ work- 
men’s marks,” 
and should be 
allowed to remain 
there. (Figs. 26 
and 27.) 

The Plymouth 
manufactory best 
deserves a rep- 
utation as the 
parent of that at 
Bristol (Figs. 28- 


33), which, although it was probably the author 
of some few finer and more ambitious productions 
than ever came from Plymouth, was even more 


ric. 30.— BRISTOL VASE. 
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FiG. 31.— BRISTOL—BOWL AND COVER. GEOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM, LONDON. 


short-lived. Both in turn succumbed to the diffi- 
culties and expenses attendant upon the making 
of hard porcelain in England. Champion failed 
in 1777, having previously offered to sell his pat- 
ent to Wedgwood. An obscure establishment at 
Newhall continued to make small articles and 
modest services of hard paste, during a short 
period, under Champion’s patent, which had 
been purchased ; but as a different material was 
shortly made the base of their manufacture, these 
works can hardly be considered as the successors 
of Bristol. 

With regard to the factory marks in use at 
Bristol, it is believed that only one has been 
claimed, the ‘‘ cross mark,” which is found in 
blue under the glaze upon specimens decorated 
in that simple way, and more commonly in a sort 
of slate color over the glaze. It is a mere St. An- 
. drew’s cross, hastily traced, and usually accom- 
panied by numerals or some other devices. The 
numerals are now understood to be the private 
marks of the decorators. Henry Bone, the enamel 
painter, who was bound apprentice to Champion 
at the age of seventeen, is believed to have signed 
his work with the number 1, and judging from 
three specimens marked with that figure which I 
have at this moment before me, I am not disposed 
to credit the young artist with any very remarka- 





ria. 32.—BRISTOL—TRIPOD VASE OF WHITE CHINA. 
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ble precocity of talent. Very beautiful medallion 
portraits, in the style of those by Wedgwood, were 
produced at Bristol, and often framed with very 
delicately modeled flowers. Some of these have 
realized very high prices, Bristol figures are rare 
und expensive, and they should be received with 
great caution, It is probable that the greater 
part of the figures which claim to be Bristol are 
of Bow make, that factory having undoubtedly 
turned out some nearly hard porcelain, 

A few handsome vases produced at Bristol in 
the Worcester style have occasionally appeared, 
and have brought long prices, notwithstanding 
the eccentric vainting characterizing most of 





FIG. 33.— BRISTOL —STATUFTTF OF ASIA. 
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them. Very pretty and choice tea services were 
also issued, painted with flowers and festoons, 
and seldom or never having any ground color. 
None, however, are of remarkable excellence ; 
but specimens of two well-known tea services, 
made as electioneering presents for and from Kd- 
mund Burke, have realized about £90 and £60 
respectively. They are prized simply as curios- 
ities, and possess no intrinsic merit. 

A noticeable peculiarity of the ware, which may 
be seen in those specimens that have been turned 
upon the wheel, is a spiral irregularity upon the 
surface of the article, not perceptible to the 
touch, perhaps, but rather in the color or density 
of the paste. This was owing to the imperfect 
mixing of the materials, and is also seen in 
Plymouth. The Bristol porcelain is of a grayish 


Le 
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tint, and frequently resembles in color and feel 
the *‘ Indian of Canton.” Gilding of a high qual- 
ity is often met with upon the better specimens, 
and some of them exhibit evidences of taste in 
arranging the design, as well as considerable ex- 
perience on the part of the workmen in carrying 
it out. 

Turning to my notes of prices, I find that at 
Mr. Bohn’s sale of March 16th, 1875, a curious 
pair of white and gold Bristol sphinxes, supposed 
to be portraits of Kitty Clive and Peg Wofling- 
ton, six inches high, brought £22. At a sale 
just previously, an oval tureen, with festoons of 
flowers and gilt borders, fetched £65, and a 
sweetmeat stand of shells, sustained by a dolphin 
upon rockwork, £42. At Mr. Edkins’s sale the 
large vases sold very high, even up to £300. But 
such prices brought into the market more of this 
ware than was supposed to exist, and it is very 
doubtful if Bristol will henceforth be so highly 
prized. 

One more manufactory of ‘‘ hard paste” re- 
mains to be noticed. A contemporary author, 
whose name will always be connected with pot- 
tery as that of a deservedly eminent authority, 
has incorporated with his work upon ‘* Marks 
and Monograms” a long and very able article 
upon ** Lowestoft ” china, in which he certainly 
makes a vigorous and well-sustained attempt to 
prove that the chief manufacture in those works 
was of hard paste, and that the great quantity of 
Oriental porcelain with which England remains 
flooded to this day is no other than the hard 
paste produced at Lowestoft. I refer to what is 
commonly classed in this country as ** Indian,” 
which was manufactured at Canton, in China, 
primarily under the influence of the East India 
Company. Its paste is never so fine as that made 
at King-te-tching and the other porcelain centres 
of that country, being of a grayish tint more or 
less tinged with iron. The patterns are’ fre- 
quently minute flowers in dry and lifeless colors, 
parsely scattered over the white ground, some- 
with and sometimes 
finely traced diaper. 


without borders of 


Another style has grounds 


times 


of mosaic, and numerous little panels filled with 


scenes and figures in colored enamel, or with 
hastily drawn vignettes in black or red. Such 


panels are sometimes found decorated with scenes 
and figures of a European character, but always 
showing by their faulty treatment and want of 
proper perspective that they could not have been 
executed by European artists. Occasionally both 
styles of decoration are united. Of constant oc- 


currence upon this ‘‘ Indian” china are coats of 


arms, crests and initials, and few old families in 
America are probably without some relics of this 
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description ; while in New 
is likely that there may be 
mains 


England especially it 
found numerous re- 
ornaments, ordered 
pressly through some friend or relative connected 
with the trade to China—which was established 
early—and painted with the owner’s armorial 
bearings or the initials of his own or his wife’s 
name. 


of services and 


Ci- 





Some years ago I obtained the following from 
an eminent porcelain chemist, who was Minton’s 
chef at Stoke during a great number of years, 
Professor Arnoux: ‘* At Lowestoft or the neigh- 
borhood there is no clay pit for the manufacture 
of hard porcelain ; some nodules of decomposed 
granite may be found, and the white clay which 
may be extracted from these is certainly kaolin ; 
but it could not be the base of an extensive man- 
ufacture. I agree certainly with you in your as- 
sertion that none of the so-called Lowestoft was 
painted there ; that the table sets to which you 
are alluding were painted in China, according to 
orders sent from England through the East In- 
dia Company’s officers, and executed, like the 
rest, in the Chinese factories in the neighbor- 
hood of Canton. It is the porcelain manufact- 
ured for the Barbarians; it is grayish, thick, 
with an uneven surface, deficient in all the nice- 
ties and finish of execution which characterize 
the porcelain of King-te-tching and the true por- 
celain districts of China, The opinion of Jacque- 
mart, that this kind of porcelain may have been 
produced in India proper, cannot be supported.” 

Upon the same subject, Mr. Augustus I’ranks, 
F.R.S., of the British Museum, writes, in No- 
vember, 1877: ‘* While, however, the ‘ Indian’ 
china has on one hand been attributed to Japan, 
it has on the other, and by a still more singular 
hallucination, been ascribed to Lowestoft in Eng- 
land. ‘There can be no doubt that there was a 
considerable manufactory of porcelain at Lowes- 
toft, but this was the usual English soft paste. 
A few specimens of white Oriental porcelain may 
have been decorated there, such as one belonging 
to Lady Charlotte Schreiber, but they must be 
rare, as most of the services of such porcelain 
with European decorations seem to belong to an 
earlier date. The supporters of the Lowestoft 
theory (which is now, however, nearly exploded) 
must have been embarrassed by the enormous 
number of specimens that exist, and by the oc- 
casional occurrence of dated examples, too old 
for the invention of the so-called hard paste at 
Lowestoft.” 

The reader may infer that Mr. Franks believes 
no hard paste was ever made at Lowestoft, but it 
would not appear unlikely, from the fact that its 
material existed in that 


neighborhood in small 
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quantities, that some experimental ware may have temporaneous Staffordshire wares; and isolated 
been manufactured, in imitation of what had been instances of this sort which are reported ought 
done at Plymouth and Bristol, That such speci- not to be received as any proof of the truth of 





THE OFFERING.— FROM AN AQUARELLE BY MANUEL ALCAZAR. 


mens should appear with ‘‘ Indian ” decorations a theory which has been characterized as ‘‘ one 
is most natural, when we consider that such dec- of the most astounding impostures of modern 
oration was commonly employed upon all porce- times.” 

lain at Lowestoft, and often also upon the con- In conclusion, let me say that I believe that old 
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634 CENTURIES 
English porcelain, with its robust treatment and 
strong individuality, will be the more prized as 
it is the more widely known and carefully stud- 
ied ; and that many of the beautiful specimens 
which pass from time to time in review at the 
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THE Critic describes at length a volume of 
autograph letters, documents, signatures, etc., 
belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, the New York 
banker, which probably have no mates anywhere, 
and certainly are unmatched in America. The 
collection fills a large folio bound in Russia 
leather in the latter half of the last century, 
unornamented, and stamped on the back with 
only the word ‘* Manuscripts.” But there are 
manuscripts and—manuscripts ; and one has to 
open the covers of this old volume, which is be- 
ginning to show the effects of at least a century's 
handling, to get a hint as to the character of its 
contents. 

The first of these modestly housed documents 
proves to be an indenture signed by Richard IIL, 
as Duke of Gloucester, in 1474. Then there is a 
letter written by Richard as King, in 1485—less 
than three months before he was slain on Bos- 
worth field. But these are not the earliest of the 
manuscripts ; older still are those that bear the 
signatures of Henry VI. (1450) and Richard’s fa- 
ther, the Duke of York, and the letter to John 
Paston from the Earl of Warwick, ‘ Crook- 
back’s ” kingmaking father-in-law. Here, too, 
is a letter from Richard’s brother, Edward IV., 
commanding Paston to raise troops ; and, next to 
it, a warrant signed by the Duke of Exeter, who 
was beggared by his brother-in-law, King Ed- 
ward, and died an exile in Flanders. This is fol- 
lowed by a letter from Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, whose son, afterward Henry VIL., was 
Richard’s conqueror and successor on the throne. 
Hlenry himself is represented by a signet and seal, 
and three detached signatures. 

A greater Henry—the Eighth, of uxorious mem- 
ory, whose practice of putting his wives to death 
has somewhat damaged his reputation with every- 
one but Mr. Froude—is seen here in a signature 
to a letter ; and so is Katherine of Aragon, the 
first of his queens, and one of the few who lost 


his favor without losing their lives. The daugh- 


ter of Henry and Katherine, signing (with her 
Consort, Philip II. of Spain) an order to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury to defend her Scottish border, does 
not call herself ‘‘ bloody Mary,” as one might 
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great sales in London, and are found on loan at 
the South Kensington Museum, would be of 
great value as models for those ceramic manu- 
factures which are every day establishing a better 
claim to consideration in the United States, 
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wish her to, but ‘‘ Marye the quene ”—an archa- 
ism little less diverting. Henry’s still more fa- 
mous daughter (by Anne Boleyn), ‘‘ good Queen 
Bess,” lives again in two or three specimens of 
her exquisite penmanship, one of them a letter, 
entirely in her own hand, addressed, when Prin- 
cess, “To my Lorde Admirall.” Appropriately 
following comes a large sheet, covered on both 
sides with well-formed characters, and signed by 
that ill-fated ‘‘ Marie R.” who found in her life- 
time an executioner in Elizabeth, but has found 
a champion since in every reader of history and 
lover of romance.* These precious pages were 
penned during the period of the Queen’s impris- 
onment in Yorkshire ; as were those also of an 
accompanying letter, addressed to the same cor- 
respondent, the Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
signed, ‘‘ Your most assured good frind and cous- 
ine "— the e that belongs to ‘‘ friend ” being ren- 
dered unto “cousin.” The word ‘ friend,” by 
the way, seems to have been a stumbling block 
in the Stuart family, for Mary’s (and Darnley’s) 
son—Scotland’s sixth James and England’s first 
—signs himself, ‘‘ Your most loving and assured 
freind.” James appears in this collection in let- 
ters written both before and after the English 
Crown was added to the Scotch. 

A new era comes in with the name of Charles 
II., for it is followed by letters, warrants, etc., 
bearing the portentous cognomen of Cromwell— 
at first with an ‘‘O.” prefixed, but afterward with 
a ‘*P.” appended. Then there is a signature, in a 
different chirography, in which the letter “ R.” 
precedes the same surname ; for was not Oliver's 


7] 


son, Richard, also Protector, for several months : 


* Picturesque proof of Mary's potent hold on the imag- 
ination of posterity was afforded only last February, when, 
on Monday, the 8th (the 505th anniversary of her death), 
some 250 sympathizers with the claims of the “ Stuart 
dynasty,” headed by the Marquis Revigny, attended a 
public meeting to lay floral tributes on her tomb. *‘ The 
deputation,” according to Galignani’s Messenger, ‘ was 
refused admission to the Abbey by the police, and after 
giving expression to the feeling of indignation, the mar- 
quis hung his wreath on the railings outside the church, 
and the crowd slowly dispersed.” 
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Charles II. appears ten times, Katherine of Bra- 
ganza twice; and James II. twice as often as 
Katherine ; while William III. and Queen Mary, 
Queen Anne and her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark ; George I., George II. and Queen Car- 
oline, and Frederick, Prince of Wales, each dis- 
play their skill in penmanship once or oftener. 
‘Then we have Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I. and mother of Prince Rupert ; and her 
son, Prince Rupert himself, who made a name in 
art as well as in arms, and who writes in a large 
and becomingly bold hand to the Lord Byron of 
two centuries ago. 

Other letters or documents bear the signatures 
of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, father to that ‘‘ Fair- 
fax whose name in arms through Europe rings,” 
and ancestor of the Virginia family whose name 
is linked with that of Washington; George 
Monck, afterward Duke of Albemarle; Sir John 
Fastolf, the great Duke of Marlborough, and the 
headstrong and ill-fated Karl of Strafford, whose 
lifelike portrait at Warwick Castle is familiar to 
American travelers. As if to keep the English 
Kings in countenance, the Channel has been 
crossed for mementos of French and German 
monarchs—Henri IV., his son Louis XIII. and 
grandson Louis XIV. (‘‘le Grand”); Frederick 
I. of Prussia and his son Frederick William I. ; 
Frederick II., yelept ‘‘thg Great”; William, 
Prince of Orange, misnamed ‘‘ the Silent ”; Chris- 
tian V. of Denmark, and sundry German Electors 
and Electresses. 

For good measure the book is filled out with 
letters or detached signatures of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh (pronounced by Americans as if spelt 
tawley), John Milton, Ben Jonson, Alexander 
Pope, Dr. Johnson, Joseph Addison, Isaac New- 
ton, Isaac Watts and the renowned and martyred 
sishop Latimer (‘II. Latymerus”), We have 
by no means exhausted the list of notabilities in 
this extraordinary collection of ‘‘ Manuscripts,” 
in which one seems to sce unrolled the history of 
four hundred crowded English years. The full 
title of the volume is ‘‘ Thane’s Collection of 
Autographs from the Paston and Shrewsbury and 
'Choresby Archives,” the collection having been 
‘*made by J. Thane in the second half of the 
Kighteenth Century.” 

The possessor of this unique book owns another 
which admirably supplements it, bringing the 
royal record down to date. The more modern 
tome is not only richer in literary interest than 
its companion, but is much more gorgeously ap- 
pareled, being bound in red leather, with gilt 
tooling and white satin lining. Its title page runs 
thus: “ Autographs, Letters and Documents, Il- 


lustrated with Portraits, ctc., of Sovereigns and 
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Illustrious Personages, or Those Rendered Con. 
spicuous and Eminent by Services, but princi- 
pally of Those 


‘Inventas aut qui vitam excolouere per artes 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo.’” 


Almost every letter or document is accompanied 
by a steel engraving of the writer—a feature that 
adds immensely to one’s enjoyment in turning 
over the pages. In every case where a letter is 
written on both sides of the sheet an opening has 
been made in the page of the book on which it is 
mounted, so that back and front may be seen 
with equal ease. 

The first thing in the book is a pardon signed 
** George R.,” and dated 24th March, 1780. This 
is followed by autographs of George III.’s Queen 
Charlotte ; Prince Albert, Victoria’s Consort ; 
George IV. as Prince of Wales and as King, and 
Queen Caroline as Princess of Wales; Leopold, 
King of the Belgians ; Frederick, Duke of York 
(1800), and his Duchess; William IV. (a remis- 
sion countersigned ‘J. Russell ’’) and Queen Ade- 
laide ; the Duke of Kent and his daughter, Queen 
Victoria, who is represented by several letters and 
likenesses ; the Princess Victoria (now the Em- 
press Frederick), who writes in German ; the 
present Prince of Wales, who dates his letter 
Marlborough House, and asks, ‘* My dear Fran- 
cis” (in a postscript), ‘‘ How did you find the 
lady in Chester Street ?”; Prince Augustus Fred- 
erick ; Lord Nelson; the Duke of Wellington, 
with a little wisp of light-colored hair ; Sir John 
Lawrence, Sir John Franklin and Sir Colin 
Campbell, John Lioward, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Stanley (afterward Earl of Derby), Robert Peel, 
Daniel O'Connell, Douglas Jerrold, Humboldt, 
Sir John Herschel, Charles Barry, Theodore 
Hook, Bishop Wilberfoyce, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, ‘* B. Disraeli,” John Wesley and his 
brother Charles, Victor Hugo, Mrs. Norton, 
Montgomery the hymnist, Grattan, G. P. R. 
James, of ‘ solitary horseman ” fame ; Washing- 
ton Irving, who writes to Mr. Murfay, the pub- 
lisher ; Fenimore Cooper, Captain Marryat, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Layard, Harrison Ainsworth, Bul- 
wer, Shenstone, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Anna Seward, Wordswerth, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Ifogg, ‘‘ the Ettrick Shepherd,” Sir Walter Scott, 
“L.E.La,” Talfourd, Praed, Keble, Heber, Mrs. 
Hemans, Tom Hood, Samuel Rogers, the Count- 
ess of Blessington, N. P. Willis, Campbell, Moore, 
Southey, Frederick Locker and Tennyson—one 
of whose sons married Mr. Locker’s daughter. 
One of the last things in the book is a copy of 
‘‘Wohenlinden,” ‘transcribed by T. Campbell 
at the desire of the eldest son of Campbell’s 
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dearly esteemed Allan Cunningham.” The one 
of greatest interest to Americans, as Americans, 
is dated “‘ Ifeadquarters, 15 Jan., 1780,” and 
signed ‘‘ George Washington.” 

Yet another historical treasure preserved in 
the same library with the volumes described above 
is the following letter : 

“ York, Vireinia, 17th Octr. 1781. 

“Sir: I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty- 
four hours, and that two officers may be appointed by 
each side to meet at Mr. Moore’s house to settle terms for 
the surrender of the ports of York and Gloucester. I have 
the honor to be, Sir, 

* Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
** CORNWALLIS.” 
‘His Excellency General Washington, 
de. &ke. &e.” 

This letter—one of the most interesting docu- 
ments in American history 
with several engraved portraits of the author, in 
« leather portfolio; and a (stuffed) wolf, with 
fangs displayed, mounts guard at the door of 
the room in which it and the two large folios 
are kept. 

The owner of these priceless autographs, Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, while not a * collector,” in 
the technical sense of the term, enriches his li- 
brary now and then with things unique or rare. 
The older of the manuscripts in his possession 
were purchased in London last spring ; the others 
he has had for several years. 


is carefully incased, 


AN EASTER OPENING. 

THE sketches reproduced on the opposite page 
were done from life by M. René Valette, the 
well-known Parisian painter. ‘They represent 
the grotesque appearance and attitudes of some 
of our familiar feathered friends as they make 
their débuts wpon the stage of life—that is to 
say, just as they step out of the egg. Nos. 1 to 
5 inclusive are devoted to the common chicks, 
those fussy little creatures that go picking and 
cheep-ing about, shaking their downy plumage, 
and at the slightest alarm scurrying for protec- 
tion to the sheltering wings of the maternal hen. 
The next four sketches show little ducks at the 
No. 10 is 
«a young heron, who as yet scarcely knows what 
to do with his long neck, legs and beak. The 
owl (Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 14), with his goggle- 
eyes and abundant plumage, looks wise and dig- 
nified even from earliest infancy. In 15, 16, 17 


same interesting period of existence. 


and 18 we have the scraggy fledgeling crow, whose 
greedy, ever-open beak offers a fine opening for 

No. 19 is a baby chaffinch, while 20, 2 
portray the too-common sparrow. 


worms, 


and 22 Then 
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we have the woodpecker (23), the fauvet (24), a 
pair of starlings (25), and, finally, a very distress- 
ful-looking little creature (26) which the artist 
assures us is a tomtit. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 


By ERNEs! 


SCIENCE. 
INGERSOLL, 


Tere has recently been exhibited in Glasgow a model 
of a method in marine propulsion which has been often 
suggested by mechanics in this country, so that it can 
scarcely be called new, except as to the working details. 
This consists of putting the propeller ahead of, instead of 
behind, the ship —in this case a conical screw projecting 
from the bow, with a diameter nearly as great as the 
breadth of the vessel, and its paddles forming a continuous 
spiral boring into the water. The argument for putting 
the propeller in front, instead of at the stern of the ship, 
is, that the undisturbed water in advance offers more re- 
sistance, gives a better ** purchase ” for the screw; whereas 
the revolution of the propeller in its ordinary position at 
the stern creates a vacuum which the water must rush in 
to fill, impeding by that action both the hold of the screw 
and the progress of the ship. 


Tuer Acclimation Society of New Zealand are making an 
effort to introduce the European roedeer into those isl- 
Doubtless they will succeed well. The red deer 
has been acclimatized there since about 1865. New Zea- 
land seems to afford it a perfect home. The lofty ranges, 
covered with bush and timber trees of many kinds, well 


ands. 


supplied with streams, and almost inaccessible, form a 
perfect harbor for the deer, which, combined with a suit- 
able climate, cannot be surpassed. When once well es- 
tablished on the dividing range on the west coast of the 
South Island, and on other ranges further north, they can 
never be cleared out, except by some cataclysm fatal to 
the island itself; and there is abundance of food. The 
same also holds good of the Rimutaka and other ranges in 
the North Island. In all these spots shelter and food of 
all kinds abound, and the ranges are so rugged that they 
cannot be brought into cultivation, and their solitudes are 
unlikely to be broken except by the hardy climber or keen 
sportsman. 

Tue latest German scientific journals confirm the dis- 
covery of the bacillus of influenza, to which we owe the 
Following the lead of Dr. 
Pfeiffer, of Berlin, a Japanese medical student, Dr. Ki- 
tasato, succeeded in cultivating the bacillus obtained from 
the sputum of influenza patients to the fifth generation. 
The same bacilli have also been found in the blood of 


inysterious disease la grippe. 


la grippe patients; snd their special characteristic of not 
flowing together, as do all other bacteria colonies, but re- 
maining separated, is well understood. Hence, a micro- 
scopic examination of a few drops of blood taken from the 
finger of a patient, and cultivated in a proper manner, 
will give a sure diagnosis of bacilliary influenza. 


A nove pavement is being experimented upon in Lon- 
don, which consists of pulverized cork, which is treated 
With mineral asphalt, and compressed into slabs or bricks 
of the required form and thickness. ‘The blocks may be 
described as nonabsorbent, slightly elastic, yielding in the 
slightest degree under heavy pressure, and resuming their 
original size when it is removed. It appears admirably 
adapted for stables and loose boxes, being warm and unab- 
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sorbent of urine. Its durability is shown by a certain 
gateway in Gresham Street, through which 1,000 tons a day 
have passed for fifteen months without producing any ap- 
preciable wear, the horses, according to the testimony of 
the manager, getting a perfectly secure foothold on a prac- 
tically noiseless pavement. This material appears to offer 
considerable advantages in all those situations, and they 
are many, where a nonabsorbent, easily cleaned, warm, 
sanitary flooring is required, as in stables and kennels ; 
whilst its noiseless character and suppression of vibration 
must render it invaluable in roadways running through 
buildings, or by the side of churches or other structures, 
and it may be regarded as a very important addition to our 
stock of paving materials. 


Tue last Report of the United States Fish Commission, 
a volume three and a half inches thick, crammed with val- 
uable knowledge, contains a note of a curious and sug- 
gestive accident in connection with the cultivation of shad. 
During the month of May, in 1888, the hatching jars at one 
of the stations contained about 4,500,000 eggs in excellent 
condition, with the embryo shad well formed and plainly 
visible with a glass. A violent thunderstorm, however, 
raged from six o'clock in the evening until midnight, and 
about eight o’clock it was observed that the majority of 
the ova, amongst which there had been previously scarcely 
any dead or unfertilized, were rapidly turning white, and 
There 
was no perceptible change in the condition of the water, 
and it is assumed that the loss was occasioned by the vio- 
lent electrical disturbance. 


in the end nearly 2,000,000 eggs were destroyed. 


GRATIFYING reports of mineral discoveries come from 
the Argentine Republic. 
there are so promising that_the managers of the Argentine 
railways have declined to renew their contracts with Eu- 
rope for coal, all of which has been imported up to this 
time. They propose now to use the home coal in their 


The coal mines lately opened 


locomotives. A large deposit of silver, too, is reported 
from San Blas Bay. It appears that the black sand which 
covers the bottom of the bay is so largely intermixed with 
grains and pellets of silver that the supply seems to be in- 
exhaustible, and preparations are making to obtain and 
utilize this curiously hidden wea!th. 


A RECENT issue of 7’he Chronicle, the standard weekly 
insurance journal, gives an interesting account of a novel 
form of insurance to which frequent allusion has been 
made in the press, of late, and which demonstrates the 
progress of an evolution in business no less than in scien- 
tific ideas. This new idea is the Salary Insurance recently 
adopted by the American Casualty Insurance and Security 
Company, New York, of which Messrs. Beecher, Schenck 
& Co. are the general managers. Itis designed to cover the 
great class of professional salaried workers, such as clerks, 
salesmen, bookkeepers, cashiers, corporation officers, per- 
sons occupying clerical positions in banks, etc. Engineers, 
firemen and conductors on steam railroads are included, 
though the insurance is not at present extended to me- 
chanics or manual laborers in general. It seems admira- 
bly designed to secure professional and commercial wage 
earners against loss of the salary upon which they and 
their families depend, through any of the numerous un- 
foreseen disasters or changes incident to business life, 
such as fire, accident, death in the firm, bankruptcy and 
failure, disagreement of partners, dissolution of partner- 
ship, reduction of staff, sale of business, or arbitrary dis- 
missal by employers. Such a broad and liberal policy 
seems absolutely to cover the salaried man who, while 
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taking due care of his position, is still liable to lose it 
through no fault or negligence of his own. In short 
salary insurance is an original idca, founded upon a pal- 
pable want of this age and eommunity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tur SymBonicaL LANGUAGE oF ANCIENT ART AND MyTHo.- 
oGy. By Richard Payne Knight. ‘‘ Bouton’s Archaic 
Library,” Vol. II. A new edition, with introduction, 
additions, notes translated into English, and a new 
and complete index. With 348 illustrations by A. L. 
Rawson. 452 pp. Cloth, vellum and gilt, $5.00. 
J. W. Bouton, 8 West T'wenty-eighth Street, New 
York. 

Tue Srory oF THE Stick, in ALL AGES AND Lanps. From 
the French of Antony Réal. A new edition, with an 
introductory letter by William Henry Hurlbert, and 
ten illustrations by Alfred Thompson. 254 pp. Cloth 
and gilt, $1.50. J. W. Bouton, New York. 

EquatortaL America. By Maturin M. Ballou. 371 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 


Money, Sitver anD Finance. By J. Howard Cowper- 
thwait. 242 pp. Cloth, $1.25. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York. 


THe Man wo VanisHEep. By Fergus Hume. 170 pp. 
Paper, 25c. The Waverly Company, New York. 
Love AND Liperty. By Alexander Dumas. 372 pp. Pa- 


per, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

THe MEDITERRANFAN SHorES OF AMERICA; OR, THE CLI- 
MATIC, PHYSICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS oF 
SouTHERN Cairornia. By P. C. Remondino, M.D. 
Illustrated. 176 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75c. The 
F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. 


Was He Successrut? A Novel. By Richard B. Kimball. 
‘*Madison Square” Series. 420 pp. Paper, 25c. 
G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

Taxes From Town Topics. No. 3. 224 pp. Paper, 50c. 


Town Topics Publishing Company, New York. 
Tue CHronicLte. A weekly Insurance Journal. 


No. 9, 
Vol. XLIX. Chronicle Company, New York. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 

In view of the approaching Shelley Centenary, Alice 
M. B. James writes as follows to the London Literary 
World: ‘‘ On August 4th, 1792, Percy Bysshe Shelley first 
saw the light. In 1892 we may fairly judge of the position 
he holds among English poets. A hundred years pass but 
as a day over the light of genius, yet they are long enough 
to prove if a star in the literary sphere be but a flashing 
meteor or a fixed orb. In the case of Shelley we hardly 
need now to be convinced that he na, justly be placed in 
the bright ranks of the Immortals. He marked a distinct 
epoch in English verse, and more than any poet of his own 
time or since made the first departure from the dry earth- 
iness which had characterized the writings of the eight- 
eenth-century bards, and spread his wings into a region of 
spiritual loveliness undreamed of even by his contempora- 
ries. His is probably the most fascinating, and at the 
same time perplexing, personality conceivable ; and as 
these who love Shelley may be truly said to worship him, 
so I suppose even now many may be found who considcr 
the author of the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ as a messenger of t!:e 
Trince of Darkness. Their number probably is compara- 


tively few in this year of grace and culture, and grows 
smaller as men are ‘ getting increase of knowledge,’ and in 
any case it does not alter the fact that, among English 
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poets, Shelley must be accounted one of the greatest, and 
as a singer of lyrics unsurpassed in his own time or any 
other. The ‘Prometheus Unbound’ will probably hold 
its own to all time in the hearts of men and women to 
whom a more enlightened age has brought a clearer, 
broader view of life than Shelley’s contemporary critics 
could ever possess, and it would now be absolutely impos- 
sible to pluce ‘ Prometheus’ on a lower scale of literary 
merit than ‘Don Juan,’ or * The Cenci’ than‘ Cain.’ Of 
fame in his lifetime Shelley knew almost nothing, perhaps 
fortunately, as this may have accounted a good deal for 
the complete absence of self-cousciousness which marks 
his productions, and their accompanying spontaneity. 
Failure upon failure followed his publications, but, hap- 
pily for generations to come, the poet could in nowise 
cease to write, impelled by the spirit within him to utter 
his immortal music. That English conld become perfect 
music under Shelley’s touch there could hardly have been 
a doubt even then. The critics might find fault with his 
meanings and morals, but his verse was unimpeachable. 
Of late the disputes which raged around the poet’s private 
life have happily somewhat subsided, partly owing to a 
clearer knowledge of that life, and partly to the juster 
view of his personal character encouraged by his later bi- 
ographers. The ideal Shelley was after all a fact, and 
instead of the lawless defier of creed and custom, we find 
a gentle soul, true to its higher instincts, and in spite of 
failings and weaknesses yet reaching out to purity and 
truth. ‘That light which kindles the universe’ was to 
him a glorious beacon fire, and his search after it was a 
sclf-consuming passion, and the strong prophetic vision 
of his future influence rings out in his own rapturous 
words : 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

. Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind !’ 


And now—that a hundred years have passed since the 
poet was born in the quiet Sussex home, we seem unable 
to fix upon any satisfactory form of memorial. A private 
performance by the Shelley Society is announced to take 
place in May, but it may well be questioned, Is this a fit- 
ting way to testify a nation’s appreciation of a man whose 
influence is now so widely felt and acknowledged? ‘To 
me, I must confess, it seems utterly inadequate. A poet 
belongs to no limited circle (albeit this society is composed 
of men who have done much to increase the number of 
his admirers); he belongs to all who can appreciate the 
matchless beauty of his lyrics, and all who can love what 
is noblest and best in poetry. The waters of Spezzia closed 
so early over his head that the world will never know what 
rich inheritance Percy Shelley might have bequeathed to 
itt; but I here humbly suggest to more fertile brains that 
they should search and find some more fitting and ade- 
quate means of commemorating this national centenary, 
for though we own by diligent study of the Master's work 
the Shelley Society have earned the right to give their 
private performance of ‘ The Cenci,’ we outsiders claim 
for love’s own sake a right to participate in doing homage 
to him whom now we recognize— 


‘A portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely.’” 


Tae Kiectrical Review is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of the first decade of its flourishing existence. 
It has celebrated its tenth birthday by giving its readers 
a literary feast in the shape of a beautiful decennial num- 
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ber. On the menu of this feast are articles on electrial 
men and their work, the electric light and electric power, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the storage battery, elec- 
trical progress of the last ten years, the city of Buffalo, 
where the fifteenth convention of the National Electric 
Light Association was held, and other like subjects. A 
large number of illustrations, many of which are portraits, 
add interest to the text. The Hlectrical Review is the old- 
est electrical journal in America. It had a very modest 
beginning, being a small sheet with no illustrations ; but 
like the science it represents, it has developed with won- 
derful rapidity, so that it is now an influential journal 
of voluminous size, well printed and plentifully furnished 
with illustrations. The Review is ably edited by Mr, 
Charles W. Price, a well-known New York journalist, who 
has made his paper the standard electrical journal of this 
country. Mr. Price is the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the International League of Press Clubs, which held its 
first annual convention at San Francisco last January, and 
to which he went as a delegate from the New York Press 
Club. 

J. Howarp CowPERTHWAIT gives his views upon the 
much-discussed silver question in a little book just pub- 
lished: ‘‘ Money, Silver and Finance” (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York). In this book the author has tried, as 
he says, ‘‘ to answer the silver question by arguments based 
both upon the truths of financial science and upon the 
principles which underlie the operation of what is called 
business.”” He gives in a clear, straightforward way an 
explanation of the business man’s arguments agaiust the free 
coinage of silver. In these days, when everybody wants 
to know just what the silver question really is, the book 
is likely to meet with a welcome. 


Goop books of travel seldom fail to incite in their read- 
ers a desire to visit the scenes they describe. A work that 
does this in a marked degree, on account of the pleasant 
and chatty style in whieh it is written, is ‘‘ Equatorial 
America,” by Maturin M. Ballou (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co). It is an interesting description of the islands of 
St. Thomas, Martinique and Barbadoes, and the principal 
capitals of South America. The author takes his readers 
with him on the round trip, pointing out and commenting 
upon the many things of interest to be seen. 


Tue climatic, physical and meteorological conditions of 
Southern California are described in ‘‘ The Mediterranean 
Shores of America,” by P."C. Remondino, M.D. (the 
F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia), It has a large num- 
ber of illustrations and two maps. 


ALEXANDER Dvumas’s tale of the French Revolution, 
called ‘* Love and Liberty,” has been published in Peter- 
son’s Series of Choice Fiction. 


Wuat the publishers call ‘‘the new ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’” has just appeared. It is a story by Fergus 
Hume, entitled ‘‘ The Man who Vanished ” (the Waverly 
Company, New York). 


‘* RHEUMATISM AND ITS TREATMENT BY TURKISH Batus ” 
is the title of a neat, well-printed pamphlet, written and 
published by Dr. Charles H. Shepard, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue second volume of Bouton’s unique “ Archaic Li- 
brary ” series is a new and greatly extended edition of 
Richard Payne Knight’s ‘‘ Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,” enriched with 348 illustrations by 
A. L. Rawson, and edited, with an elaborate introduction, 
by Dr. Alexander Wilder. Knight’s extraordinary scholar- 
ship and erudition made hie work a highly prized elassic, 
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so that copies of the early editions (London, 1818 and 
1836) are extremely rare. The new edition, issued in a 
cgnvenient and beautiful form, is enlarged to nearly twice 
the bulk of the original one, by the notes and additions 
required to bring it down to the present state of knowl- 
edge upon the subjects under consideration. The indices 
provided are remarkable for their amplitude and compre- 
hensiveness. The annotated index to the illustrations, in 
particular, is a feature as novel as it is valuable. These 
illustrations, in the collection of which the museums, 
picture galleries, libraries and antiquities of both the New 
and the Old World appear to have been ransacked, are 
furnished by A. L. Rawson, himself a scholar of peculiar 
attainments, and who likewise illustrated the edition of 
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Taylor's ‘‘ Eleusinian and Bacchie Mysteries,” constituting 
the initial volume of the Archaic Library series. In the 
new edition of Knight's ‘‘ Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,” at present under consideration, the 
endeavor has been made to give an accurate outline of the 
ancient religion of the countries from which our classical 
literature is derived, and thus to convey correct ideas of the 
nature and signification of their worship. The fables which 
have seemed puerile and often contradictory are shown 
We 
perceive how frivolous are those ideas derived from super- 
ficial reading, which regard Bacchus as merely the god of 
wine, Apollo of art and music, Zsculapius of medicine, 
Mercury of oratory and commercial transactions, Neptune 
of the sea, ete., and associate the goddesses Ceres, Diana, 


to have relation to a profound system of symbolism. 
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Minerva, Venus and Vesta with the tutelar patronage of 
agriculture, celibacy, learning, love and fire. In the new 
portions of the book, so far as proper names are concerned, 
the Greek orthography as well as nomenclature is consci- 
entiously maintained. Mr. Kn:ght himself appears to have 
followed the vld and pernicious practice of rendering in 
Latin the names of the principal Hellenic divinities. But, 
however identical Zeus may be with Jupiter, there are as 
great differences in character between Poseidon and Nep- 
tune, Hephaistos and Vulcan, Demeter and Ceres, Artemis 
and Diana, Athené and Minerva, as between the deities of 
the Grecian and Assyrian or Indian pantheons. Classical 
usage has authorized the old custom, but at the expense 
of truth. It is time that the practice of Grote, Gladstone, 
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and other later writers, were generally adopted, and the 
Hellenic names given in a form compatible with the lan- 
guage to which they belong. 


Mr. Bovron also publishes an adapted and illustrated 
translation of that curious French monograph by Antony 
Real (Fernand-Michel), called ** The Story of the Stick, 
in All Ages and Lands.” This is not, as might be hastily 
It is a 
philosophical history and lively chronicle of the stick, rod, 
or staff, as *‘ the friend and the foe of man ”—its uses and 
abuses as sceptre and as crook, as warrior’s weapon and 
wizard’s wand, as stay, stimulus and scourge. A prefatory 
letter about the work and its author is furnished by Mr. 
William Henry Hurlbert. 


assumed from the title, a treatise upon actors. 
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